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Sxiztep workers have “know-how”. So have the 
makers of Coca-Cola. That’s why Coca-Cola 
has that extra something. Almost anybody can a 
make a soft drink, but nobody else can make 


Coca-Cola. 


There’s a finished art in its making which 
gives Coca-Cola a special quality .. . its 
unique taste comes from a blend of pure, 
wholesome essences, —refreshment that 
can’t be copied. 

People have come to realize that noth- fj 
ing takes the place of Coca-Cola. / 


To want refreshment is to think 


of ice-cold Coca-Cola. 





is always the better buy! 











COPYRIGHT 1942, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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The railroad coal car... a mute witness . . . reveals 
one contribution to the success of our global war 
that results from twenty years of progress in the 
generation of electrical energy. 


In World War I it was necessary to burn 3.39* 
pounds of coal to produce one kilowatt hour (enough 
juice to light a 50 watt bulb for 20 hours). By con- 
trast, the same amount of electricity is produced 
today from only 1.3* pounds of coal. 


Thus, a single coal car, transporting fuel to a cen- 
tral station, now does the work of three. And our 





burdened railroads are relieved to haul two addi- 
tional cars of tanks, guns or other munitions. 


During the years when the painstaking efforts of 
power engineers were producing this result, Com- 
bustion Engineering was privileged to work in close 
collaboration with many of the country’s leading 
utilities in designing and building hundreds of 
steam generating units that today are helping the 
utilities to meet the nation’s vast electrical demand, 
and with two-thirds less coal. te 


*National Average of the Federal Power Com- 
mission for the years 1920 and 1941 respectively. 
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C-E installations span the whole gamut of steam generating requirements from small 
stoker-fired boilers of less than 50 horsepower to the largest power station units. 
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YOU’LL find Milwaukee Milling 
Machines, by Kearney & Trecker 
Corporation, doing vital work in 
most American factories producing 
war goods. In fact, Kearney & 
Trecker build more milling ma- 
chines than any other company in 
the world..and group membership 
in the Army Ordnance Association 
attests the importance of their work. 


Some time ago, when the need 
for machine tools zoomed Kearney 
& Trecker’s production, a bottle- 
neck developed . . . heavy material 
couldn’t be moved quickly enough 
between their three adjacent plants. 


Dependable carriers were re- 
quired . . . carriers capable of han- 
dling tremendously heavy loads 
day after day. A tough, bruising 
job for any equipment. 











Truck-Trailers might be the 
answer, Kearney & Trecker officials 
thought. So they bought one truck- 
tractor and four Fruehauf Trailers 
designed to carry machinery, metal 
parts and similar loads. 


And Truck-Trailers were the 
answer! Shuttling . . . with the 
tractor pulling one Trailer while 
the others were being loaded or un- 
loaded at the various plants... 
quickly broke the bottleneck. A 
storage and handling problem was 
solved, too, for the Trailers, while 
being loaded, serve as dock space 
and eliminate the need for docks 
and multiple handling of material. 


After six months, as Kearney & 
Trecker’s production expanded still 
further, another tractor and four 
more Fruehauf Trailers were added 
to the fleet. 








SMALLER TRUCKS USED— 

Since a truck, pulling a Trailer, can haul as 
much or more than a far bigger truck can 
carry, the large motor units are released for 


military work for which they are essential. units. 


RUBBER AND STEEL CONSERVED— 

A Truck-and-Trailer combination uses about 
16% less weight of tires and 25% less steel 
than do the two trucks required to carry the 
same payload. 





FEWER TRUCKS USED— 
Many companies, previously operating fleets 
of trucks, replaced some of them with Trailers 

.. and now move the same tonnage with fewer 


GASOLINE CONSERVED— 

A motor truck, pulling a Trailer, uses far less 
gasoline and oil than the one large truck or 
several small trucks it replaces. 





*‘Shuttling”’ saves still more trucks. 











ers to be the complete solution. 


Thousands of American com- 
panies, in scores of industries essen- 
tial to the war, many of them with 
unusual and distinctive hauling 
problems, have found Truck-Trail- 



















.. and make them do 
twice . . even three 
times .. as much workl 
Any truck can pull on 
a Trailer far more than 





it is designed to carry. 
Conversion is simple 
and inexpensive. Ask 
your Fruehauf Branch. 
Any Fruehauf service 
station can dothe work. 








World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO., DETROIT 


Sales and Service in Principal Cities 
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He HAT will be you, Johnny, just a few 


years from now! 


Even today, Johnny, your dad, and millions 
like him, are doing jobs that call for the 
strength of a thousand strong men. But jobs 
which are easy with the powerful machines of 
American industry. 

The power of these machines has made 
possible the comforts, even many of the neces- 
sities, which you enjoy. It’s being used, all-out, 
to help win the war. 

But tomorrow—there’s where you come in! 
For tomorrow there will be jobs rebuilding a 
war-torn world, making it safer and finer 
than anything we have known. Jobs that will 
call for even more power and ingenuity and 


skill. 

And you, Johnny—you’'ll do them! You'll 
have greater power and better tools to help 
you. You'll have new materials like plastics, 
new sciences like electronics. Scientists and 
engineers in General Electric are working on 
them now. 

And that, Johnny, is why you’re going to be 
the strongest man in the world. General 
Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 
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The volume of General Electric war production 
is so high and the degree of secrecy required is so 
great that we cannot tell you about it now. When 
it can be told we believe that the story of in- 
dustry’s developments during the war years will 
make one of the most fascinating chapters in the 
history of industrial progress. 


962-838N2-211 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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The next 25 years should be better 
for Americans—if we vigilantly resist 
further encroachments on our freedom, 


After the war we will have to fight an. 
other war, to win preservation of the 
American way of life. 


To labor’s privileges will by and by 
be added responsibility. 


Industry’s war achievements are in- 
spiring public acclaim. Are Washing. 
ton’s? 


Misleading us regarding war news 
doesn’t represent ideal war leadership. 


Good stocks should shortly do better. 
Bungling Treasury officials badly need 


outside expert counsel—more badly 
than generally known. 


The $25,000 salary limit typifies limit- 
ed statesmanship. 


Our railroads are carrying on admir- 


ably. 


Utility companies are proving worthy 
of the name. 


Looks like brisk Christmas buying. 


Too many uncoordinated cooks are 


still spoiling the Washington broth. 


Prediction: Rubber hardships won’t be 
as terrible as now painted. 


America has proved it can produce 
goods for victory. Will it promptly 


prove it can deliver the goods? 


No 40-hour-week for President Roose- 
velt! 


His vitality makes us feel weaklings. 


Britain has lowered the draft age from 
181% to 18. Timely. 


Progress, prophetic: “Harvard Names 
14 Labor Fellows.” 


Let’s enter the next 25 years with faith 
—and work. And vigilance. 


FORBES 




















What the clock manufacturers are making would alarm 


Alarms and other clocks may not be 
as plentiful as they once were... 
although it is believed there will be 
enough for every war worker. But 
fewer clocks, and fewer everything 
for civilians, is good news for 
Americans because it is the worst 
of news for Hitler. 


In converting production facilities 
from clocks to war essentials, manu- 
facturers were able to overcome new 
problems easily and quickly in co- 
operation with the Revere Technical 
Advisory staff. For in all problems of 





copper and its alloys, Revere supplies 
a service, in addition to sound metals, 
that helps untie the knots of process- 
ing and fabrication. 


Every ounce of copper our country 
can produce goes directly into war 
essentials. Fortunately, Revere is well 
equipped, with modern plants, im- 
proved machines and advanced tech- 
niques, to assume a heavy responsi- 
bility in meeting critical needs. And 
Revere research is continually un- 
covering new knowledge about cop- 
per to help make our arms more 
swift and sure. 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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@ The Revere Technical Advisory Ser- 


















Hitler 





vice functions in (1) developing 
new and better Revere materials to 
meet active or anticipated demands ; 
(2) supplying specific and detailed 
knowledge of the properties of en- 
gineering and construction materi- 
als; (3) continuously observing 
developments of science and engi- 
neering for their utilization in pro- 
duction methods and equipment; 
(4) helping industrial executives 
make use of data thus developed. 
This service is available to you, free. , 


















\ "FOR... 

HIGH ACHIEVEMENT 
IN THE PRODUCTION OF 
WAR EQUIPMENT” 








In recognition of Chevrolet’s accomplishments in war 
equipment output, the coveted Army-Navy “E” flag 
has been presented to the Chevrolet Gear and Axle 
Plant in Detroit, an important unit in the nationwide 
Chevrolet production system that today is dedicated 
to “Volume for Victory.” This distinction comes to 
Chevrolet for performance—for war production that is 
only a challenge and an inspiration to an organization 


serving this nation at war... with “Volume for Victory.” 





CHEVROLET 
GENERAL MOTORS 











| IN 1642...the famous 
| mathematician, Blaise 

| Pascal, startled Paris with 
‘ a machine capable of ad- ee 
dition and subtraction. [7 











mechanism 
is simplicity 
itself 
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Smoothly-flowing Mechanism 


Because Marchant uses an exclusive 
system of continuously flowing dials, 
there is no stop and start, no shock 
and jar in its operation... Marchant’s 
secret of long life and smooth per- 
formance. 


Test this point yourself by holding your 
finger ona Marchant in action. You cannot 
feel any pounding or thumping because all 
intermittent mechanism has been elimi- 
nated. Instead, you sense only the rhythmi- 
cal flow of the dials, quietly revolving with 
uninterrupted motion ... your assurance 
of greater operating speeds and longer 
service with a Marchant. 


Serving in Silence 














MARCHANT | 


SILENT SPEED 
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FORBES Foretold Many Developments 


Extracts Reveal Leadership for Quarter-Century 


editorials and articles covering 
the last quarter-century reveal 
that ForBes foresaw many momentous 
social-economic developments and 
warned industry to be forehanded in 
fitting itself to meet them successfully. 

It repeatedly foretold the coming of 
governmental restrictions and reprisals 
unless business and financial leaders 
recognized that they were not ade- 
quately shouldering and discharging 
social responsibilities rightly resting 
on them. 

In its first month of publication it 
said editorially: “Is it to be Democ- 
racy or Socialism? The verdict rests, 
not with the Socialists, not with labor, 
not with the politicians, but with the 
business men of the nation.” 

Clearly realizing that labor was not 
being treated humanely by too many 
companies, it exhorted employers to 
remedy conditions before the _politi- 
cians stepped in and attempted to do 
so more drastically than wisely. (One 
leader twenty years ago described the 
Editor of Forses as “The humanizer 
of business.” ) 

Some—considerable—progress was 
made. But not enough. 

We all know what has happened. 

(Organized labor has now become 
so high-handed, so dictatorial, that it 
is easy to predict that it is riding for a 
fall, that it will experience curbs akin 
to those fastened in recent years on in- 
dustry and finance.) 


Tei following extracts from its 


x * * 


In January, 1918, when pessimism 
was rampant, the unequivocal proph- 
ecy was made that the World War 
would end before the close of the year. 
(The armistice came on November 11.) 

Starting in 1928, the inevitability of 
a terrific stock market collapse was 
emphasized time and time again. The 
longer the speculative orgy continued, 
it was pointed out, the more devastat- 
ing would be the culminating disaster. 

Immediately the panic climaxed in 
the dumping of more than 16,000,000 
shares in one day, October 30, on the 
N. Y. Stock Exchange the advice given 
was “Buy stocks.” Within six months 
quotations had soared spectacularly. 


What of the future? 

ForBes hopefully expects that the 
war will be won in 1943—perhaps 
early rather than late in the year. 

Fears are widespread today that 
America will continue under abnormal 
governmental domination, under a 
very large measure of our wartime 
usurpation of peacetime freedom. 

Prediction: Peace will bring over- 
whelming revulsion against any such 
thing. 

May it be so! 

* 
Sept. 19, 1917: 
There is a lamentable, not to say dan- 
gerous, misconception concerning “pa- 
triotism and profits.” It is not easy to 
get it into the heads of the men in the 
street that it would not be patriotism 
for a corporation to forego all profit 
from war orders. Unless reasonable 
prices are paid and fair profits are 
permitted, it would not be possible to 
pay the current high rate of wages; it 
would not be possible to speed up and 
expand war material production to the 
utmost limit, as demanded by condi- 
tions; it would not be possible to earn 
enough to enable the Government to 
raise huge sums by taxation on earn- 
ings; it would not be possible to col- 
lect the needful amounts in income tax. 

* 
Oct. 13, 1917: 
The employer who does not do every- 
thing within his power to satisfy his 
men is not only shortsighted from his 
own point of view but is an enemy to 
national peace and harmony. 

* 
Oct. 27, 1917: 
The basis of modern business is ser- 
vice. Can this be so consistently and 
convincingly demonstrated to the peo- 
ple of humble social status that their 
attitude toward business and toward 
business men will be one of respect 
and esteem? Unless this can be ac- 
complished in at least moderate degree 
the present economic order cannot, to 
my mind, last. 

* 
Jan. 19, 1918: 
The highest financial and business au- 
thorities draw a dark picture of the 
war outlook. Some predict a long san- 
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Today, when the Time ele- 
ment is so vital that it is 
measured in minutes rather 
than in hours, the 3-mile-a- 
minute speed of AIREXPRESS 
is proving a “life-saver” in 
the Battles of Production 


and Delivery. 


You do not need a priority to ship by Air EXPRESS, 
but if you have war production shipments requiring 
priorities, they will be granted. Phone Railway Ex- 
press Agency, AiR EXPRESS DIVISION, or any air line. 


Sout UR EXPRESS 


RAILWAY EABPMESS 





guinary campaign, with stagger; 

losses of American and Allied gol. 
diers. My own humble view is that 
Germany is already licked almost to q 
finish, that the morale of her fighting 
forces is rapidly ebbing, that her peo. 
ple are nearing the verge of a revoly. 
tion, and that the Kaiser will be com. 
pelled to hoist the white flag this year, 
The actual signing of treaties wil] 
cause the instantaneous cancellation of 
gigantic contracts for munitions and 
other strictly war materials. Many 
thousands of workers, including wo. 
men as well as men, may be thrown 
idle, causing rather widespread con. 
fusion. That should not last long . . . 
But the day of reckoning will almost 
surely come sooner or later thereafter. 
The world, I believe, will pass through 
years of intense stress, with unemploy- 
ment rampant, poverty acute and so- 
cial upheavals rife. . . . The day will 
come when workers and others will 
find their savings their best friend. 


7 
March 30, 1918: 
The labor problem will prove the most 
serious of all after-war questions. . . . 
The revolutions of the future will not 
spring from politics, but from econom- 
ic conditions, from dissatisfied work- 
ing classes. This fundamental fact has 
not yet sunk into the minds and hearts 
of the majority of large employers. 

* 
April 20, 1918: 
Unorganized labor is not treated as 
well as organized labor. This is a re- 
flection upon employers. The incontro- 
vertible truth is that workers have too 
seldom been given higher wages unless 
they were in a position to walk out in 
a body. Unfairness usually breeds un- 
fairness. 

* 
June 15, 1918: 
Why is it that the annual reports of 
corporations devote ninety-nine per 
cent. of their space to talking about 
their earnings and only one per cent. 
—often less—to talking about their 
workers ? 

* 
Nov. 16, 1918: 
Some enterprising university should 
establish a post-graduate course for 
teaching men how to handle workers 
successfully and how to earn public 
approval. 

* 
Nov. 1, i919: 
This publication is striving to bring 
about better understanding between 
workers and employers, but the pain- 
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ful truth is that the vast majority of 
employers haven’t the slightest concep- 
tion of the value of such education, 
nor have they the faintest realization 
of the responsibility devolving upon 
them by reason of the position they 
occupy. .- - Let the master salesmen 
among our captains of industry begin 
to give more heed to “selling” them- 
selves, their worth, and the value of 
their industry to the commonwealth. 

* 
Dec. 27, 1919: 
Should not employers get together all 
their foremen and others of higher 
stations at fairly frequent intervals and 
work up among them the proper esprit 
de corps, so they in turn may have the 
right attitude towards those under 
them? 

* 
Nov. 27, 1920: 
Too many of our business men forget 
that in a democracy the will of the 
majority can be written into the statute 
books, and that laws can be passed to 
clip their wings. . . . Unless an indus- 
try deals fairly with the public, that 
industry is liable to discover sooner or 
later that the public can hit back and 
hit without discrimination as to the 
consequences. 

* 
Dec. 10, 1921: 
Which are going to win the loyalty of 
the majority of workmen in this coun- 
try, the professional labor leaders, or 
those employing the workers? 
What the answer will be depends upon 
which class does the most for the real 
benefit of the workmen. 


* 
Dec. 24, 1921: 
Industrial expansion and prosperity 
are made possible only through profits, 
through capital. If the government 
steps in and, like a sponge, saps up 
profits and capital, industrial expan- 
sion and prosperity are throttled. 

* 
April 1, 1922: 
Is the time coming when no employer 
will have the power to throw into idle- 
ness five hundred or a thousand or 
any large number of men whenever he 
chooses? Is the time coming, too, when 
producers of the different necessities 
of life will not have the right to fix 
any price their fancy suggests? Is the 
time also coming when the fixing of 
wages will not be left solely to the dis- 
cretion of the employer? 


* 
June 24, 1922: 


The only sensible, the only statesman- 
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This Typewriter 


has been 
to War... 





.. Will you 


“iy 






Typewriters, too, are casualties, This 
one was executing essential tasks on board a 
U. 8. warship when carrier-borne enemy 
aircraft attacked. Note how portions of the 
machine have been melted by fire which, 
incidentally, burned out the desk from under it. 


sell one to replace it? 


Here’s a veteran of our Navy. ..no 
longer able to serve under the Stars 
and Stripes. 

**Make good my loss’’ is what this 
Underwood says to you, to every man 
who runs an office. 

Mutely it asks the question ““Have 
you yet sold to the government one- 
fourth of your machines ?”’ 

Doubtless, you already know that 
Underwood Elliott Fisher and other 


typewriter manufacturers are busy 
turning out fighting equipment. 
Consequently our government looks 
to you for the extra typewriters so vitally 
needed to speed the Nation’s victory. 
Telephone the nearest Underwood 
Elliott Fisher branch. Join the patri- 
otic companies who are sharing their 
typewriters with our Army and Navy. 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Company, 
One Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


Former and future makers of typewriters, adding and accounting machines 











SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILADELPHIA 
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| SPR a gestapo-man bothering with a search warrant 
if he wanted to come in and look around! 


Our forefathers never heard of Hitler. Believing in the sanctity of 
the home, they planted a bristling watchdog right on the threshold 
of every American household. Into the Bill of Rights they anchored, 
among many others, this great protection: That no search warrant 
shall be issued except for “probable cause”; amd that every warrant 
must describe “the place to be searched and the persons or things 
to be seized.” 

No mass snooping here, no invading a man’s castle on the whim 
of a cop! Which is one of the many 
reasons why SXUSI bearings for weap- 
ons of war are rolling out in a flood of 
fighting steel. 


BALL AND ROLLER 
spop-@ een ker 










like thing for labor union leaders 
to do is to incorporate their organiza. 
tions and become law-abiding. Lay. 
lessness would inevitably spell their 
ruin. . . . Labor unionism cannot at. 
tain the place its decent adherents de. 
sire to see it attain unless and until jt 
ceases to object to being treated by 
the law and the courts on the same 
basis as all other citizens and organi. 
zations are treated. 
x * * 

Jan. 15, 1928: 
I look for a rather drastic upshot of 
the daring stock market manipulation 
which has been carried on so long 
without regard to actualities. 

* 
March 1, 1928: 
He who goes heavily into debt to gam. 
ble in stocks runs the risk of paying 
dearly for his foolhardiness. Outside 
of Wall Street, the country has not 
been booming. 

* 
May 1, 1928: 
Do you remember what happened to 
Florida’s boom? 

* 
Aug. 15, 1928: 
A new menace has grown up in Wall 
Street. Private individuals, corpora- 
tions and foreigners are now putting 
out an enormous amount of money in 
the form of call loans. That herein 
lurk elements of possible panic must 
be evident to every person familiar 
with the ways of Wall Street. 

* 
Oct. 15, 1928: 
When Will the Bull Market Come to 
an End?—Headline. 

* 
Nov. 1, 1928: 
Cut down your loans. 


* 
Dec. 1, 1928: 
Play any instrument rather than the 
stock market these hectic days! 

* 
Jan. 15, 1929: 
A prediction: The bull market 
will end before 1929 ends. 

* 
Feb. 1, 1929: 
You can now buy a yacht on install- 
ments. But don’t! 

* 
April 15, 1929: 
Lending on stocks assuredly is legiti- 
mate, just as it is legitimate to eat 
apple pie. But both invite trouble when 
overdone. 


“You are Mid-Victorian in your ideas 
on the stock market,” one successful 
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3 AMERICANS KILLED BY THE 9“/ COLUMN 


No, they weren’t lined up against a 
wall and shot! They were killed by a man 
who thought the 40-mile speed limit was 
meant for others. They were killed in a 
needless automobile accident. 

Does this make you mad? 

Every day, careless drivers are wreck- 
ing cars urgently needed to keep America 
on the job . . . destroying tons of precious 
rubber and metal. 

Every day, carelessness injures skilled 
workers in our war plants . . . delays the 
delivery of guns, planes, tanks, ships. 

Every day, carelessness aids the Axis 
by burning down our homes and fac- 
tories. 


Let’s Stop This Menace 


It’s time we got fighting mad. Care- 
lessness is destroying more property and 
taking more lives than all the spies and 
saboteurs of the Axis 5th Column. 


Carelessness causes more waste, con- 
fusion and delay in our Victory Program 
than all the rumors started by the 6th 
Column. 

The 7th Column is Carelessness. 

The 7th Column must be smashed— 
and it will be—as soon as we realize that 
every accident prolongs the war. 


Smash the 744 COLUMN 
.-- Help Win the War 


You can smash the 7th Column on the 
highway . .. by driving more slowly and 
more carefully . . . by keeping on the 
alert for the foolish driving of others. 

You can smash the 7th Column in your 
home... by cleaning up cluttered at- 
tics, basements, and closets . . . by enlist- 
ing all your family as Safety Wardens. 

You can smash the 7th Column where 
you work . . . by knowing the safety 


rules and obeying them at all times. 

You can smash the 7th Column by 
understanding that it’s a disgraceful 
thing to run the risk of having an acci- 
dent. 


How You Can Help 


Wanting to prevent accidents and 
fires will go a long way towards stopping 
them. But every patriotic American 
should also know how to avoid them. 
From its experience protecting 3,000,000 
workers and 300,000 car and home own- 
ers, Liberty Mutual Insurance Company 
has prepared a wartime book. It lists the 
common-sense safety precautions which 
you should take — at home, on the high- 
way, where you work. 

Write today to Liberty Mutual, 175 
Berkeley Street, Boston. Ask for the 
booklet, “Smash the 7th Column..... 
and Help Win the War.” 


This message is not copyrighted. LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY will be glad to send extra copies— without 
any reference to advertising—to business concerns, schools and other public buildings for posting on bulletin boards. 
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= gone, but not for good 


OMEDAY there’ll be a return to all 

those good things we’ve had to lay 
aside in Victory’s cause — good things 
like the wonderful Holland Oil Furnace 
and Air Conditioner. In the meantime, 
Holland’s far-flung service organization is 
operating intact — heat wardens doing a 
yeoman’s job in helping the home front 
keep warm. 

Additionally, Holland has added greatly 
to its plant capacity in furtherance of its 
armor plate production. Like all industry, 
Holland is not only looking forward to an 
early Victory, but is doing something vital 
toward winning it. 


HOLLAND FURNACE CO. 


HOLLAND, MICHIGAN 


World's Largest Installers of Home 
Heating Equipment 





























New York Stock Exchange broker 
hurled at me the other day. ‘ “Evidently 
you don’t know that we are living in 
an entirely new world, that we have 
outgrown all past conditions and are 
so rich that it is inevitable millions of 
people will speculate in stocks,” 

* 
May 15, 1929: 
A profit in hand is worth two on pa- 
per. 

* 
June 15, 1929: 
Recent events have proved that the 
warnings sounded here were not whol- 
ly unwarranted. Not a few stocks 
dropped 50 points or more from their 
top prices of the year. Numbers of 
medium and low-priced issues suffered 
losses approximating 50%. 

* 
Oct. 1, 1929: 
Anyone who desires to buy for income 
finds today few suitable stocks among 
those which have been most in the 
limelight. He must, rather, follow Mr. 
Mellon’s advice and buy bonds. 

* 
Nov. 1, 1929: 
The final quarter promises to be the 
poorest of the year—both for business 
and for stocks. 

* 
Nov. 15, 1929: 
This old fogey, who so long warned 
that stock speculators were riding for 
a fall, came out in newspapers all over 
the country on October 30 with the 
unequivocal advice: “Buy Stocks.” 
That advice was written on the day 
transactions on the New York Stock 
Exchange reached 16,410,030, when 
demoralization was rampant. 

x * * 

Jan. 1, 1938: 
As I grow older I find myself cherish- 
ing friendships more highly as the 
sand in my hour-glass runs down. | 
find age mellowing merely materialis- 
tic ambitions. I find sentiment enter- 
ing more and more into my philosophy 
of life. I find myself cherishing more 
and more the sincere goodwill of 
others. 


The more we learn of life under dic- 
tatorships, the more ardently Ameri- 
cans must pray—and work—for the 
preservation of our own cherished in- 
stitutions guaranteeing freedom. 

* 


Jan. 15, 1938: 
China is notoriously indigestible. Ja- 
pan will probably find this out. 

(Continued on page 90) 




























Sapa him that to his face 
and he’d say “Nuts!” 


Just the same, this earnest 
fellow, armed with nothing 
more deadly than a kit of 
service tools, is doing a 
plenty good job of throwing 
monkey wrenches into 
enemy plans. 


We ought to know, because 
one of Buick’s many war 
jobs* is training soldiers to 
service Buick-built Pratt & 
Whitney aircraft engines. 


- since May we’ve been watching these intent 
young Americans march into our special school for 
mechanics at the rate of 50 a week. 


Ever since May, we’ve been steering them through 
a tough, eleven-week course that has been singled 
out for official commendation as the most outstand- 
ing school of its district by reason of its 94.3% 
efficiency rating. 


We're turning them back to the Air Corps in a 
steady flow now — trained, keen and able mechanics 
who know how to keep engines turning up their 
peak power for any air-borne task that comes along. 


; oem men-with-the-wrench are going to have a 
hand in a lot of air battles. 





Their skill is going to help bring many a victory, 
get many an air mission to its target on schedule 


— and back. 


You can well lift your hats to them, fellow citizens. 


They’re good, clean, earnest, intelligent American 
kids who are working like blazes at a job with 
little respite and less hope for glory. 


We know. We’ve met a lot of them — and we’re 
proud to have known every single one. 


*PRODUCTION NOTE: You'// be glad to know we are 
meeting schedules on every one of our war assignments: 
Pratt & Whitney engines for bombers, steel shell casings for 
our busy guns, vital parts for tanks, and soon and so on. 
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When Hitler's packs of undersea wolves struck at domestic 
shipping along our shores, he forgot about the American 
railroads — and thereby started driving more spikes into 
his coffin. 


When Axis submarines struck, the Nation’s railroads 
were called upon to move the major part of the oil supply 
for the East from Southwestern producing centers; to bring 
Pacific Coast lumber and the bulk of Pacific Coast canned 
goods to the East; to more than double the all-rail movement 
of bituminous coal from Southern Appalachian fields into 
New England; and to transport many other unexpected and 
unaccustomed loads. Result: today, the greater part of 
coastwise and intercoastal traffic is being moved safely and 
efficiently by the all-rail. route, and hundreds of vitally 
needed tankers and other ships have been diverted direct 
to war purposes. 


The Norfolk and Western Railway is carrying its full share 
of that essential traffic which formerly moved by water. 
Here's just one example: during the first eight months of 
1942, this railroad moved over its Shen- 
andoah Valley line — Roanoke, Va., to 
Hagerstown, Md. — approximately 
2,000,000 tons of bituminous coal con- 
signed to Northern and New England 
States — 2,000,000 tons of coal divert- 
ed from the Port of Norfolk and the water 
route to N. & W. rails — rails that are 
out of your range — Nazi. 

















Norfolk’aia Western 
AMWAY 


PRECISION TRANSPORTATION 
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NEED FOR ORGANIZATION 


Your editorial on “Rail Wages and Rail 
Dividends” [Oct. 15] is certainly to the 
point. 

This situation is a perfect example of the 
need for the Investors FairPLay Leacug, 
There are more railroad stockholders and 
bondholders ‘than there are employees. But 
the latter, through organization, have made 
their force felt, whereas the former have 
taken the short end of the stick for years 
and years. 

During a period when railway employees’ 
wages were being constantly increased on 
both a yearly and per-hour basis, in many 
cases the stockholders, and even, in many 
instances, the first mortgage bond holders, 
have had to go without dividends and in- 
terest payments. What a howl would go up 
if labor were asked to work for years with- 
out wages. Yet the owners who provided the 
$26,000,000,000, which represents the value 
of the property investment in the American 
railroad system, have received an_ inade- 
quate return or no compensation for the use 
of the property which made the jobs pos- 
sible. 

There is not much chance that the wage 
demands will be met because, under the 
formula of a 15% increase, the unions have 
already received an average increase of 
about this amount... . 

To use the words of Chairman Lea of the 
House Interstate Commerce Committee: “In 
all the world, no better job is being done 
than is being done by the American rail- 
roads.” 

The interests of investors, shippers and 
the country at large can be served best by 
the free enterprise system which is rolling 
up new records each month which are little 
short of miracles of efficiency. 

Keep up the good work.—W. H. Puituirs, 
New York, N. Y. 


PLAN PUT TO WORK 


Naturally I was delighted to hear that the 
Providence Base Works [General Electric 
Co.] had won your fine contest, “How My 
Company Conserves and Salvages Materials 
Vital for War.” 

All I hope is that Mr. Kenyon has seen to 
it that the good plan his men submitted has 
been put to work all through the company, 
and I am taking steps to assure this.— 
Cuartes E. Witson, Vice-Chairman, War 
Production Board, Washington, D. C. 


FARM WAGES 


Farm wages are not in line with factory 


| wages. When this is fixed, probably we 


won’t have so many men leaving farms to 
work in factories at much higher pay. The 
farmer is doing better, but not as much 
better as millions of war-plant workers are 
doing. The farmer is a property owner, he 
believes in insurance; in fact, he is a busi- 
ness man on a small scale. At no time in 
the history of the U. S. has any group bene- 
fited as much as factory workers in the past 
few years. However, this is not true to the 
same extent of the farmer, and it is com- 
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What are the 


INFORMATIVE TALKS 


ON A 


facts about SYNTHETIC TIRES? 


R's now the most important fact of all 
is that you cannot buy tires made of 
synthetic rubber at any price. 


That is because every ounce of Goodyear’s 
synthetic Chemigum and similar materials 
that can be produced is needed for military 
purposes, and will be for a long time. 


But after new plants now building as part 
of the government’s program are in opera- 
tion, and a surplus becomes available for 
civilian needs—in perhaps another year 
or two—you can count on this: 


Passenger car tires built of Chemigum will 
give you, under normal driving conditions, 
slightly longer 
 tread-wear thanthe 
best natural rubber 
tires you have 
known. 


That was proved 
in road tests con- 
ducted back in 1940 when Goodyear had 
already been building Chemigum tires in 
limited quantity for more than two years. 


CHEMIGUM 


But it does not hold true, as yet, in the case 
of large truck tires, because of the extreme 
heat (above 200° F.) generated in such tires 
by heavy overloads and sustained high 
speeds. At high temperatures Chemigum 
loses strength and toughness, reducing its 
serviceability. 


It must be remembered, however, that heat 
failures were long the plague of natural 
rubber truck tires, until gradually elimi- 
nated by improvements in compounding. 
Similar advances can be expected in syn- 
thetic truck tires. 


But above all, the fact to keep in mind is 
this: out of the 
experience Good- 
year is now gain- 
ing in building syn- 
thetic tires and 
other rubber needs 
for the Army and 

Navy, still better Chemigum products are 
, already coming and at considerably lower 
. cost. 


CRITICAL MATERIAL 


THE GREATEST NAME a] RUBBER 
Chen 


T.M. The Goody 
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A hairbreadth born in 1906 
Stops Mr. Moto 


At what altitude is the Mitsubishi flying? 
Just where will he be by the time the long 
slim shell climbs up there? . . . The busy 
men at the barrel of the range-finder know, 
for a system of super-accurate prisms and 
metal parts has reduced Mr. Moto to a set 
of figures, in seconds . . . and another yel- 
low crew join their ancestors. . . 


No wonder, in a large eastern plant where 
range-finders are made, the air is so im- 
portant! Jt must be held at constant tem- 
peratures by Sturtevant Equipment, so that 
heat and cold cannot affect the accuracy of 
precision tools and parts—even a few 
millionths! This air must be dry, too — its 
humidity so low that no workman may 
leave a fingerprint on a shining surface, to 
dull it to corrosion .. . 





WHERE A 


Millinith of an inch 


IS A MILE OF SKY... 


This kind of made-to-order industrial cli- 
mate is another of Sturtevant’s yesterdays 
of pioneering that helps speed victory to- 
day. For it was in 1906 that Sturtevant 
developed and installed one of the coun- 
try’s first process air-conditioning systems— 
to maintain temperature and humidity in a 
chocolate plant! Now, Sturtevant Air Con- 
ditioning is a vital war production tool. 


Thus the yesterdays of Sturtevant pioneer- 
ing are bearing fruit today, “Putting Air 
To Work” on many a front, for Victory. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
HYDE PARK « BOSTON, MASS. 











pletely untrue as it applies to farm wage 
rates. 

Have you ever read the book by Ernest 
Bevins which covered an outline of the fy. 
ture for English labor? Britain lost farmers 
to the factory, as we are doing. I believe 
they balanced wages of farm workers and 
helped the whole matter—Joun B. Wricut, 
president, The Wright-Way Co., Chicago, Il, 


EXPEDITERS 


I was interested in the article, “Kaiser’s 
Secret Weapon,” in your Oct. 15 issue. With. 
out detracting in any way from the spec. 
tacular performance Mr. Kaiser has made, | 
should like to point out that there is nothing 
original, exclusive or secret about expediting 
as practiced by Mr. Kaiser. 

Our company, and others in our line, have 
employed expediters at least as far back as 
World War I to do, in principle, every one 
of the things which have been described in 
the article about Mr. Kaiser as if it were 
something new.—R. M. HENDERSON, vice- 
president, United Engineers & Constructors, 
Inc., Chicago, III. 


While expediters, of course, are not new, we 
believe the Kaiser organization has utilized 
them more than others—TueE Epirors. 


CAMPAIGN AGAINST WAS7E 


As a reader of long standing and a sub- 
scriber to Forses, it is enlightening to me 
that I am not the only one in the country to 
feel distressed over the national debt mount- 
ing each day. 

We are at war, yes; many jobs must be 
done and the burden ef cost naturally in- 
creases during such times. Never, though, 
have we experienced such waste as seems 
apparent in so many lines of the war ef- 
ae 

One instance in particular, and you have 
the privilege of checking me on this, is a 
housing project now in progress at Groton, 
Conn. A client of mine, forced out of his 
contracting business because of the war ne- 
cessity, has secured a position as foreman 
at this project and has spent three weeks at 
this job. He has been in the habit of doing 
a job well and getting it done at the least 
possible cost, not only to himself, but to the 
one for whom he did the work. 

The wages that are being paid on this job 
are high; this is to be expected. The men 
are not overworked, and time-and-a-half is 
paid for all time after 4:30 P.M. At this 
hour of the day the work seems to cease and 
the men hang around until 6:30 getting 
time-and-a-half for this overtime. Also, there 
are all kinds of equipment on the project idle 
and being paid for at so much per day. This 
is one case, I realize, but so many other 
similar situations have been mentioned to 
me it seems that something could be done 
to rectify such conditions. 

If your magazine means anythiag at all to 
the vast numbers it reaches, you may be 
able to foster a drive to “Clamp Down on 
Needless Government Expenditures and 
Waste.”—Stantey A. Mitier, Accountant 
and Auditor, Willimantic, Conn. 


TOPS 


As a subscriber of many years standing, 
I can assure you that Forses rates at the 
very top in what I consider my monthly re- 
quired reading—Huco A. Bepav, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 
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War Products of Chrysler Corporation, in which Dodge 
“Job-Rated” quality and craftsmanship have an important 
part, include: Dodge Command Reconnaissance and Field 
Radio vehicles . .. Dodge Troop and Cargo Motor Trucks... 
Dodge Weapons Carriers . . . Dodge Army Carryalls and 
Ambulances ... Medium Tanks . . . Bomber Fuselage Sections 
. +  Antiaircraft Cannon . . . Airplane, Tank, and Marine 
Engines . . . Gyro-compasses . . . Shells and Projectiles . .. 
Air Raid Sirens . . . Field Kitchens, and many others. 


DODGE 
G0b- Rated 
TRUCKS 
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@ Over the limitless reaches of Russia and China, and on islands 
that are but dots in the vast Pacific . . . unending streams of 
dependable Dodge trucks are “carrying up supplies” to the fight- 
ing forces of the United Nations. 4 On these and other battlefronts, 
tanks, planes and guns, too... built well by Dodge men . . . built 
with the same superb craftsmanship that has long made DODGE 
and DEPENDABILITY one and the same thing . . . are helping 
mightily to win this war. 4 On home fronts, too, Dodge Job-Rated 
trucks are faithfully transporting essential commodities of indus- 
try and agriculture. @ Every Dodge has exactly the right engine, 
clutch, transmission, and every other unit to fit the job. That’s 
what Job-Rated means! That’s why Dodge trucks are more depend- 
able, last longer, are more economical. 9 If wartime regulations 
permit you to buy, see your Dodge dealer for trucks to fit your job, 
save you money. See him, too, for All-Fluid Drive Dodge cars, 
Plymouth cars, used vehicles, and for dependable wartime service. 


DODGE DIVISION, CHRYSLER CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 








25 Years of 
SERVICE 


Uninterrupted service to the financial and 
economic life of this nation—for twenty- 
five years this steadfast principle has 
guided the policy of Forbes Magazine in 


the conduct of its own business. 


With this special issue, a Silver Anni- 
versary is celebrated. To the Magazine; 
to its founder and present editor, Mr. B. 
C. Forbes; and to its competent staff of 
reporters, observers, and writers we say, 


“Well done and Congratulations.” 
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“"WITH ALL THY GETTING, 





GET UNDERSTANDING" 





HAT of the next 25 years? 

The United States is definitely destined to lead the 

world during the second half of this century as pre- 
eminently as Britain led it during the second half of the 


last century. 


After this global war, our powerful nation will not wash 


its hands of international re- 
sponsibilities as it did after the 
World War by refusing to join 
the League of Nations. All signs 
are that we will play the fore- 
most role in reshaping the 
world. The peace pattern prom- 
ises to be very different from 
that cast at Versailles. Narrow- 
minded selfishness ruled there. 
The formulation of the Atlantic 
Charter and official American 
pronouncements since then sug- 
gest that a large measure of 
idealism will animate the next 
peace if U. S. spokesmen are 
largely permitted to mould the 
shape of things to come. 

“Live and let live” seems 
likely to be the fundamental 
philosophy governing most of 
the leading statesmen who will 
gather around the peace table. 
Nations, mankind, have had 
driven home to them that 
“Nothing is ever settled until 
it is settled right,” that perma- 
nent subjugation of any people 
breeds only discontent and ulti- 
mate eruption, that lasting 
peace must be founded on free- 
dom, justice, equal opportunity. 
(Read Herbert Hoover’s “Prob- 
lems of Lasting Peace.”) . . 

At home, what notable devel- 
opments will be witnessed ? 

Contrary to widely-held be- 
lief, I do not foresee perpetua- 
tion of the drastic domination 
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What of the Next 25 Years? 





(necessarily) instituted by Washington to enable us to win 


the war. My conviction is that the liberty-loving people of 
this country will rise up and overwhelmingly demand resto- 
ration of our cherished American way of life, that while 


conditions may mean a greater degree of Federal regulation 








Rickenbacker’'s Tribute 
to FORBES 


Just before departing on his ill-starred official 
mission on behalf of the Secretary of War, 
Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker sent this tribute to 
be published as a full-page Eastern Air Lines 


advertisement: 


An Open Letter 
to B. C. Forbes 


“My Dear Mr. Forbes: 


“In the fast-moving business world of today, 
geared to the speed of air transportation, the 
turn of a quarter century has as much signifi- 
cance as the completion of a full one formerly 


did. 


“Thus, in serving the public for the last twen- 
ty-five years, you and your publication have 
established a mark that represents more than 
just another anniversary. Rather, it climaxes 
a series of them—and starts a new era in the 
history of Forbes Magazine. 


“On behalf of the entire Eastern Air Lines 
organization, as well as myself, let me extend 
hearty congratulations on your achievement. 


“May there be many more birthday celebra- 
tions to come. 


“Sincerely, 


“President and General Manager” 











of our economy than in pre-New Deal days, the majority will 
-vote against anything savoring 


of despotism, will vote against 
turning our whole social-eco- 
nomic system topsy-turvy by re- 
formers aspiring to clamp on us 
the straitjacket of State Social- 
ism, totalitarianism. 

I foresee enactment of legis- 
lation to bring labor leaders 
and their unions within the law, 
legislation compelling them to 
conduct their activities above- 
board, to give a similar ac- 
counting of their income and 
expenditures as is incumbent 
upon business enterprises, to 
amend the existing lopsided 
Wagner Labor Law along lines 
embodying equal rights for 
unioneers and employers. 


What major industrial devel- 
opments lie ahead? 

I have sounded out many 
leaders, and here, briefly, is the 
list of industrial fields in which 
they look for the greatest ex- 
pansion: 

Aviation. Visioned is extra- 
ordinarily rapid growth of in- 
ternational flying, even still 
greater growth of freight trans- 
portation by ships of the air. 
Some think the aircraft indus- 
try will match the record of the 
automobile industry earlier this 
century. 

Plastics. The potentialities 
are viewed as almost unlimited. 
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TO KEEP THE BATTLE MACHINES SLUGGING 


Harvester Men Form Maintenance Battalion To Serve The Battle Line 


IGHTING MACHINES, like soldiers, 

suffer battle casualties. Tanks, trucks, 

tractors, and guns immobilized in com- 
bat are useless until repaired. 

The men who repair the wounded 
machines in swiftly-moving armored 
warfare may tip the scale to victory. 
Maintenance in the wake of battle calls 
for soldiers who can grind a valve or 
handle a tough welding job—men with 
whom mechanics is second nature. 

Army Ordnance, in its quest for men 
to operate its mobile front-line machine 
shops, came to International Harvester 
and suggested the formation of a bat- 
talion of mechanical specialists from 
among Harvester’s employes and deal- 
ers. Harvester tackled the recruiting 


INTERNATION 


job and assumed the expense. Within 
two weeks the enlistment quota was 
passed. Now this new maintenance 
battalion is part of another armored 
division. 

From dealers’ shops all over the 
United States, from Harvester factories 
and service stations, came mechanics 
skilled in the building and servicing 
of machines. They volunteered eagerly 
to go to the front lines to keep the com- 
bat equipment on the field of action. 

They will serve with the first such 
battalion formed from the manpower 
of a single company. Harvester takes 
the greatest pride in the speed and en- 
thusiasm with which these hundreds 
of men volunteered; and in the apti- 


tude of the men now in field training, 
reported to us by the regular Army 
officers in command. They are worthy 
comrades of the 5000 Harvester men 
who preceded them into military 
service. 

American mechanics are the world’s 
best. They come from the factories, 
shops and service stations of America 
—free men—builders of a free land. The 
Army needs 100,000 more of these men, 
to be enlisted in many similar mainte- 
nance units. Their skills are among our 
greatest assets in keeping the battle 
machines slugging for Victory. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
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Building. Britain’s comeback cfter the iast war was led 
by nationwide home building. At first the Government 
shouldered most of the financing, but later, municipalities 
and private enterprisers launched operations of unprece- 
dented magnitude. Within 20 years one-third of the popula- 
tion, it was recorded, had been re-housed. Certainly there is 
room and need for similar operations throughout our own 
country. It may be that we will eclipse Britain’s achieve- 
ments. 

Television. Here, too, dazzling pictures of the future 
are presented. 

Air Conditioning. In most parts of the continent the 
weather is either too hot or too cold for comfort at certain 
seasons. If the cost of air conditioning can be brought 
within reach of ordinary home-owners, what a market would 
be opened! 

Alloys. Tomorrow, we are told by 


THE VANISHING AMERICAN 


“It is more blessed to give than to receive.” Life without 
worthy ideals becomes wholly unsatisfying, sour. Faith can 
be more impregnable than battleship armor against vicissi- 
tudes of life. If our supreme objective is to serve, no blows 
Fate may administer can daunt us. 

Twenty-five years ago there appeared over the first edi- 
torial page in the first issue of this publication, and has 
appeared in every issue since, “With all thy getting, get 
understanding.” That sums up the whole philosophy of life, 
provides the key to true-blue happiness. 


Treasury Needs Sage Advisers 


I learn that the Government’s recent $4,000,000,000 bond 
issue came perilously near being a flop, that only frantic 
S.0.S.’s to important bankers, at the 
last moment, to increase their subscrip- 





interested experts, the quest will be for 
elimination of weight—for lighter 
trains and automobiles and _ aircraft 
and buildings and machinery, etc. 
Science, research, are supplying and 
will supply the answer. 

Automobiles. The post-war car, it 
is bruited, will be as different from the 
pre-war car as those cars were from 
the early-century products, so different 
that every family financially able will 
want the improved style of personal 
transportation. 

Synthetics. Incalculable potentiali- 
ties. 
In the realm of rubber unmatched 
developments are forecast. Also in the 
realm of chemicals. 











If we act wisely, the best days for 
America assuredly lie ahead, not the best days for accumu- 
lating fortunes, but the best days for the rank and file of 
citizens, for comfortable living, for education, for mutual 
understanding, for brotherhood. 


* 
What you will get tomorrow depends 
on how you act today. 
* 


To Be Happy 


As we grow older we become more reflective, more philo- 
sophic. Every human being wants to enjoy happiness. My 
experience covering almost half a century of work and 
mingling with all classes abroad and here have impressed 
this upon me: 

To get the most out of the world one must conscientiously 
strive to put the most into the world. Cultivation of a cheer- 
ful temperament is essential. We must develop tolerance, 
goodwill towards our fellowmen, charity of thought and 
deed. Selfishness is suicidal to genuine joy of life. We must 
fight against allowing materialism, money-making, ambition, 
to smother sentiment, chill the spirit of friendship, harden 
our heart. We must hug to our souls the Biblical truth that 
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tions averted a fiasco. Henry W. Mor- 
genthau Jr. had no financial experi- 
ence whatsoever when pitchforked into 
the position of Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. Handling of astronomical wartime 
financing is hopelessly over his head. 

Congress should prod President 
Roosevelt to create a Treasury Adviso- 
ry Committee consisting of our very 
ablest bankers and other financiers. 
Floating mountainous war loans will 
call for better judgment, greater skill 
than Treasury officials have heretofore 
revealed or possess. 

The right kind of Advisory Com- 
mittee could give the Treasury sage 
counsel not only regarding the han- 
dling of gigantic loans but on tax pro- 
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posals. The present Treasury staff has 
woefully failed to formulate wise taxa- 
tion recommendations, is still lamentably at sea. 

The Treasury’s task has become impossibly big for ama- 
teurs. Expert counsel has become imperative. 


Manpower Not Wisely Handled 


Legislation to regiment—draft—all workers should not be 
enacted at this stage. Many steps calculated to modify the 
need should first be taken. For example: 

A 48-hour-week should be decreed for the duration. Re- 
member France. Britain’s average work week has been and 
is 56 hours. Here, under 43 hours, despite much overtime 
—at 50% extra pay—in some plants. 

Unions have contrived to create countless “featherbed” 
jobs. Railway operation is honeycombed with them, includ- 
ing so-called “full crews.” Because of ridiculous lines drawn 
between what certain unions can do and can’t do, builders 
and others often are compelled to employ on full time a 
man who simply turns on and turns off a switch, idling 
seven hours and fifty minutes of his supposedly 8-hour day. 
The list of such like economic and manpower waste would 
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U. S. Business Giants— 


MERICA’S industrial and financial 
leaders a generation ago were 
individualists. Today they are 

team-leaders. 

Business giants used to make big 
fortunes—and be allowed to retain 
them. Business giants today make sal- 
aries—and are allowed to retain only 
a minor percentage of them. 

Yesteryear our foremost men of af- 
fairs were obliged to give little thought 
to public opinion. Today it is very 
different. 

Pioneering won the greatest fame 
and fortune in the early years of this 
century. Not so today. Instead of orig- 
ination, expansion has been the key- 
note in later years. 

The foremost stalwarts of yesterday 
were drivers. Now they have to be 
diplomats. 

Buccaneers formerly flourished, es- 
pecially in Wall Street. The most suc- 
cessful leaders today are business 
statesmen. 

Who were America’s most outstand- 
ing business and financial figures 
when Forses was born? I then wrote 
a book, “Men Who Are Making Amer- 
ica,” presenting the life stories of 50 
of them. 


"RUGGED" OLDSTERS 


The list included such “rugged in- 
dividualists,” such dynamic creators as 
John D. Rockefeller, Andrew Carnegie, 
Thomas A. Edison, Frank W. Wool- 
worth, Alexander Graham Bell and 
Theodore N. Vail, Henry Clay Frick, 
Daniel Guggenheim, Charles M. 
Schwab, James B. Duke, John H. Pat- 
terson, Henry Ford, Samuel Insull, 
Robert Dollar, W. L. Douglas, George 
Eastman; and, among bankers, James 
Stillman, George F. Baker, Jacob H. 
Schiff. 

Would you believe that of the 50 
stars then shining, only four are alive 
today? They are Henry Ford, J. P. 
Morgan, James A. Farrell, Thomas E. 
Wilson. Mr. Ford is still actively at 
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the helm of his vast business empire. 
Mr. Wilson, like Mr. Ford, now has as 
president his only son. Mr. Farrell 
retired from the presidency of the 
U. S. Steel Corporation in 1932. Mr. 
Morgan is still the titular head of his 
firm, but is no longer the largest own- 
er, having been succeeded in that po- 
sition by Thomas W. Lamont. The 
most outstanding “rugged individual- 
ist” among bankers today is Califor- 
nia’s intrepid A. P. Giannini. Win- 
throp W. Aldrich heads what is now 
the world’s largest bank, the Chase. 


LEADERS, NEW STYLE 


America’s largest enterprises are to- 
day headed by men of different make- 
up, mostly men who started as em- 
ployees in established organizations 
and won their way to the top through 
conspicuous merit. Henry Ford is the 
lone survivor in his class. 

Who are at the top of America’s 
other mammoth companies today? 

Take American Telephone & Tele- 
graph, the largest of them all. Its ex- 
tremely capable head is Walter S. Gif- 
ford, a brilliant example of an em- 
ployee rising from the lowest rung to 
the topmost rung of the ladder. But, 
unlike Bell or Vail, he is relatively lit- 
tle known to the public. 

This country’s biggest integrated 
company is Metropolitan Life. Its 
president is Leroy A. Lincoln. A gen- 
eration ago Henry B. Hyde was the 
best-known Goliath of the insurance 
world. Later, Haley Fiske, another rug- 
ged individualist, came prominently to 
the front as head of the Metropolitan. 
Yet, Mr. Lincoln is responsible for in- 
finitely vaster assets than either of 
them. But he has chosen to attend 
strictly to business, to avoid the lime- 
light. 

What a transformation has occurred 
in the automobile world. Gone are all 
the creators and upbuilders whose 
names were known to everyone early 
this century. 





The spectacular, speculative William 
C. Durant, once the dominant factor in 
General Motors, has passed out of the 
automotive picture, giving place to the 
level-headed, intensely industrious, 
logical-minded A. P. Sloan. 

Walter P. Chrysler, the railway-ma- 
chine-shop apprentice, who developed 
the second-largest automobile business 
in the world, and whose name became 
known all over the world, passed on 
two years ago. His successor, K. T. 
Keller, is typical of other practical 
geniuses who have risen to command 
of farflung, successful enterprises. Mr. 
Keller has avoided the spotlight. 
Asked at Washington not so long ago 
by an investigating committee what 
his occupation was, he replied: “I am 
a mechanic.” Yet under “K.T.,” Chrys- 
ler has expanded more than it ever did 
under its originator. 


BIG, BUT— 


What of Westinghouse? It was the 
brainchild of George Westinghouse, in- 
ventive mechanical wizard. His name 
is familiar in every corner of the 
world. The fact is, however, that under 
the guidance of Andrew W. Robertson, 
not known all over the earth, Westing- 
house has been developed to propor- 
tions not remotely approached under 
Mr. Westinghouse. 

Charles A. Cofin’s was the brain 
that brought together various electric 
concerns which entered into General 
Electric. He was essentially of the pio- 
neer composition. But the G.E. of Cof- 
fin’s day was almost a pigmy in con- 
trast with the G.E. developed by his 
successors, first Owen D. Young and 
Gerard Swope, more recently Charles 
E. Wilson and Philip D. Reed. (Mr. 
Wilson’s extraordinary ability has led 
to his becoming a top man in Wash- 
ington’s management of the war.) 

In its field Eastman Kodak, founded 
by the fatherless, impecunious insur- 
ance clerk, George Eastman, continues 
supreme in its field. 

















Henry Cuay Frick, who battled his way from clerk to Coke 
King and Steel Master—amassing an enormous fortune— 
was typical of early-century industrial giants both in appear- 
ance and make-up: Patriarchal-looking, dignified in deport- 
ment, extremely able, courageous in constructive pioneering, 
non-college-bred, masterly, uncompromising towards efforts 
to organize employees into unions, a “rugged individualist.” 





Lewis H. Brown, college-graduate president of Johns-Man- 
ville—not a millionaire—is typical of the modern industrial 
giant both in appearance and make-up: Streamlined in looks 
and action, a notable organizer, aggressive and progressive, 
broadminded towards changing social-economic conditions, 
co-operating harmoniously with labor leaders and unions, 
popular with his workmen, a most inspiring teamworker. 








The only time Charlie Schwab ever 
exhibited anger towards me was when 
I smiled, years ago, at his statement, 
“Gene Grace is the greatest steel man 
America has ever produced.” “What 
about yourself?” I asked. That didn’t 
assuage Schwab one iota. Frankly, I 
am convinced that President Grace of 
Bethlehem and President Ben Fairless 
of U. S. Steel are far better steel mas- 
ters than were their more famous 
predecessors. 

In this vital industry, also, have 
sprung up such modern, go-getting, 
fearless individualists as Tom Girdler 
of Republic Steel and Ernest T. Weir 
of National Steel. 

“The whirligig of time plays many 
pranks.” No Swift today is president 
of Swift & Co., no Armour is presi- 
dent of Armour & Co., no du Pont is 
president of the du Pont monumental 
enterprises. Each of these companies 
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has rewarded its brainiest, most ca- 
pable employee by making him presi- 
dent: John Holmes is president of 
Swift; George A. Eastwood of Armour; 
W. S. Carpenter of du Pont, suggest- 
ing that, under modern competitive 
conditions, it is possible for the hum- 
blest American youth to climb to the 
summits, if made of the right stuff. 

The present generation has _pro- 
duced, in the railway realm, no James 
J. Hill, no Edward H. Harriman, no 
Collis P. Huntington. They contrib- 
uted invaluably to giving America the 
most efficient rail transportation system 
in the world. Since their day the need 
has been, not for trail-blazing but for 
increasing efficiency. This has been 
achieved most meritoriously. 

When I read the other day that Bal- 
timore & Ohio’s freight cars had aver- 
aged 50 miles a day, there sprang to 
my mind a talk I had with Mr. Hill 


more than a quarter of a century ago. 
He then cited figures to prove that he 
had increased car loads and mileage 
per car. Railway operators since then, 
however, have made the best perform- 
ance of his day look amateurish. 

In no field has greater progress 
been made during the last quarter cen- 
tury than in that of office appliances. 
I did not know the original American 
inventors of typewriters, but I did 
know John H. Patterson, of National 
Cash Register fame, who, with all his 
eccentricities, inspired my admiration. 
This rather modern industry has pro- 
duced, among others, such leaders as 
Tom Watson, Jim Rand, Joe Rogers, 
Standish Backus, Phil Wagoner, Ed 
Faustmann. I know of no group of ex- 
ecutives who are more progressive, 
more enterprising, more inventive. 

Twenty-five years ago there were no 
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YOUR FLAG SPEAKS TO YOU" 


I have been desecrated, defiled, defied. 

The kith and kin, the flesh and blood, of those who gave me birth have 
been wantonly sent to the bottom of the sea. 

I, the symbol of emancipation and civilization, have been flouted by im- 
perial murderers. 

I, dedicated to freedom, have been trampled under the heel of those who 
would banish freedom from the earth. 

The call has come to vindicate me. 

Must I droop my folds in shame and humiliation? 

Or shall I fling my Stars and my Stripes proudly athwart the heavens, exult- 
ing in honor redeemed? 

Slanderers have said I now typify, not liberty, not freedom, not civilization, 
not noble ideals, but dross—dollars. 

“You wave over a land of worshippers of Mammon, from whose souls have 
vanished the ideals that brought you into being,” scoffers have alleged. 

I cannot believe this. 

But the test has come. 

Shall you show more love for your dollars than for me? 

My honor cannot be upheld without dollars, without billions of dollars. 

Your forefathers gladly gave their blood for me. 

Shall you refuse, not to sacrifice your dollars for me—that I do not ask— 
but to lend your dollars (at generous interest) to vindicate and defend me in 
my hour of need? 

Shall the glorious memories of your forefathers be now covered with ob- 
loquy? 

Shall “The Spirit of °17” betray “The Spirit of ’76”? 

Valour, courage, bravery alone will not suffice. 

Valour, courage, bravery are not wanting; but these shall be sacrificed in 
vain, and I, too, shall be crucified unless that which makes all these things 
effective, Money, be forthcoming. 

Shall you raise me aloft to unfurl my folds proudly and bravely on the 
battlefront of freedom, there to play a worthy part in “making the world safe 
for democracy,” a part worthy of “The land of the free and the home of the 
brave”? 

Or shall I, dearer to your forefathers than life itself, the incarnation of their 
very souls, be spurned and derided because you who have come after them have 
sunk to the worship of golden calves, preferring Mammon to the emancipation 
of mankind from the yoke of cruelty, tyranny and autocracy? 

Your choice I await with confidence. 

By becoming a bondholder you become a standard bearer. 





* This was originally published during the first World War, in our issue of October 13, 
1917. It was written by B. C. Forbes. 















After the war, what? This outlook points to 
sweeping change in marketing, distribution 


to predict the exact course that 

our post-war world will take. 
Nevertheless, it is only by thinking 
about the future constructively and 
hopefully that we can expect to meet 
the problems of today and tomorrow. 
There must be something to look for- 
ward to, something vital which will 
replace the period of destruction to 
which we are now irrevocably com- 
mitted. 

We are fighting this war to bring 
about a post-war world worth fighting 
for. Insofar as we are fighting just to 
exist, we fight on the same level as 
our enemies. They, too, wish to exist, 
to live. All animals do—and the 


N O sane person would undertake 
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human race is only part of the animal 
kingdom. 

It is only when we look beyond the 
mere matter of existence that we find 
the differentiations which have caused 
this struggle. It is only beyond the 
level of staying alive that we find the 
objectives which have divided the 
world into armed camps. It is only as 
our objectives come to mean more to 
us than. our enemies’ objectives mean 
to them, that we will develop the flam- 
ing zeal to fire us on to victory. 

We know our enemies have their 
own diabolical brand of zeal that is 
firing them. We know they have their 
post-war objectives. We know they are 
founded on the complete elimination 
of our kind of life. 

American business, as we know it, 
has no place in their future schemes. 

Seeing this picture clearly, we can 
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ill afford to close our minds to our 
own objectives. But first and foremost, 
they must be predicated on the real- 
ization that our post-war world will be 
different, that adjustments must be 
made. And no adjustments will be as 
far-reaching as in our distribution 
trades and services. The reasons are 
obvious. 

About $70,000,000 worth of annual 
wartime national production will be 
sold to one purchaser, namely, our 
military effort. Practically none of this 
production will pass through existing 
retail distribution outlets. 

The trend of increased war produc- 
tion and decreased production of dur- 
able goods for civilian consumption 
will certainly not be altered until the 
war is over. Likewise, the minimum 
number of people and establishments 
will distribute essential supplies to the 
civilian population. Men and women 
now engaged in distribution will be 
drafted if necessary to fill the gaps 
in production, whether agricultural, 
military or civilian. 


STRONG TRENDS 


These two trends are strong and un- 
mistakable. A third is the increase of 
our armed forces themselves; and a 
fourth, the development of war trans- 
portation. Thus whenever and wher- 
ever victory comes, we can be sure 
that we will find maximum concentra- 
tion of manpower and womanpower 
in our armed forces, our factories, our 
far-flung transportation system and 
eur productive agriculture. By the 
same token, civilian distribution, ser- 
vice industries, amusement, finance, 
and the many other interesting oc- 
cupations which have characterized 
our American life will be manned by 
the barest minimum, or will be in 
effect abandoned for the duration. 

Just as there is no reason to expect 
that the war will not be long and 
bitterly fought, so is there no reason 
to suppose that the transformation 


which I have roughly described will 
not be complete. There are three other 
characteristics that we can reasonably 
anticipate: (1) Maximum individual 
purchasing power represented by sav- 
ings in the form of war bonds, and 
reduction of existing individual in- 
debtedness. (2) Maximum accumu- 
lated demand for all types of civilian 
durable goods, luxury articles and ser- 
vices. (3) Maximum requirements for 
civilian supplies for the populations of 
devastated areas, and similar demands 
for the materials necessary for more 
permanent reconstruction. 


UNEQUALLED OPPORTUNITIES 


In fact, the urgent demands of relief 
and reconstruction will of necessity be 
met before our great productive ma- 
chine can concentrate fully on filling 
the less essential needs of our own 
people, or the new demands of a world 
at peace. 

If we can look beyond the destruc- 
tion and the misery, the picture is not 
discouraging; in fact, it shows oppor- 
tunities for constructive work un- 
equalled in our history. 

Because of the concentration of 
men’s energies on production—and 
more production—for a fixed market, 
the market of destruction and victory, 
new and better techniques, new and 
faster methods, new and different ma- 
terials, are being tested in factories 
everywhere. The end of the war should 
see a bigger production plant than we 
have ever dreamed of having, manned 
by the largest army of skilled workers 
in our history, managed by men who 
have proved their ability under heavy 
production schedules. We can expect 
this great workshop to reconvert itself 
to civilian production with all of the 
efficiency which it has acquired in its 
busiest periods. 

And back from the war fronts will 
come millions of men seeking work 
and the goods which their wages will 
buy, eagerly trying to make up for the 











long months, probably years, of inter- 
ruption to their hopes and longings. 
Millions will wish to establish new 
homes, they will build new houses, and 
they will furnish them. 

Thus the probable pattern for the 
years immediately following the war 
begins to be seen. Huge production 
possibilities. Trained workers. Vast 
hungry markets. High buying power. 
Distributive facilities trimmed down to 
the bare necessities of civilian supply. 
In the field of distribution alone, the 
opportunities will be amazing. 

Beyond our shores will be a starved, 
wrecked world, needing supplies for 
keeping alive, as well as materials for 
reconstruction. A world which will be 
knit closely together by swifter trans- 
portation, by more widespread com- 
munication, by community of interest. 

In the past, far too many of our 
people have closed their eyes to the 
importance of our overseas trade. 
They did not recognize our depend- 
ence on certain imported materials 
until that trade was rudely blocked 
and the effects of the blockade came 


home to roost in our individual lives. 
HARD-LEARNED LESSONS 


Example after example could be 
quoted to illustrate how greatly we 
were a “have-not” nation in articles of 
daily use—in fact, one of our men 
from the Department of Commerce 
counted upwards of 100 different 
items in one small country store which 
came entirely or in part from abroad. 

We forget, too, that our entire auto- 
mobile industry and all of our activ- 
ities, which include the use of pleasure 
cars and trucks, depended upon im- 
ports of crude rubber which amounted 
to more than $200,000,000 a year only 
twice in the last 10 years. 

How many billions of business an- 
nually arises through the making, sell- 
ing and servicing of automobiles, from 
the gas stations and garages, the oil 
wells and refineries, the roadside 
stands and tourist camps, and all of 
the other industries dependent upon 
automobile transportation, is almost 
beyond figuring. Certainly the total 
annual business from rubber-tired 
wheels amounts to 20, 30, maybe 40 
or more times the value of the crude 
rubber imported. 

Looking toward business in the 
post-war world, we must be sure that 
the lessons we are learning the hard 
‘ way today, concerning our interna- 
tional commercial relationships, will 
be remembered when we plan the 
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peace. We did not have the practical 
application of our “have-not” condi- 
tion to study after World War I. We 
did not accept the ideas of those who 
tried to teach us our international re- 
sponsibilities. And today, we are pay- 
ing a terrific price in blood, effort, 
materials and wealth. 

The outline of our post-war world 
of business is shaping now in the 
foundries, forges, machine shops and 
assembly lines of our tremendous war 
production. It reveals to us the pos- 
sibility of a boom and inflation far 
more disastrous than that which fol- 
lowed World War I unless we use 
common sense in avoiding the ap- 
parent perils, It warns us that we must 
guard well our economy, after the 
guns have become silent, lest it rise 
like the proverbial rocket and soon 
come to the rocket’s inevitable end. 


GOAL: 100% EMPLOYMENT 
Each of us, the whole 130,000,000 


of us, must do our share, no matter 
how small that may be, to hold our 
economy on a more even course as 
the winds of post-war demand fill the 
sails of commerce. 

It is obvious that during the recon- 
struction period certain wartime con- 
trols must be maintained. Other new 
controls must be designed and skil- 
fully operated. At the expense of im- 
mediate profits and immediate satisfac- 
tion of all desires, we must temper our 
individual ambitions more to the 
common good. We must make sure 





that, either through private agreements 
openly arrived at, or through the ac. 
tions of our Government, we steer the 
course of business in the post-war 
period with a maximum of individual 
freedom plus a minimum of danger to 
our national wellbeing. 

Men who guide businesses must 
learn to direct them within the range 
of probable achievement for the in- 
dividual business, the industry and the 
national pattern. That cannot be done 
without a clearer picture of the na- 
tional economy and the place of each 
industry in it, than has hitherto been 
available to business and Government. 
It cannot be done without the whole 
hearted co-operation of financial in- 
terests, management and labor. It can- 
not be done without aiming at the 
main target of full employment and 
ability to consume the products of full 
employment. 

The picture is vague at present. 
The painters of the picture—the 130,- 
000,000 Americans—are only making 
a few brush strokes here and there on 
the national canvas. But certainly the 
current and widespread thinking and 
discussions on how to make our econ- 
omy work should result in a canvas 
filled with firm strokes. Certainly, we 
can expect that as our organization for 
the single purpose of winning the war 
becomes clarified and stabilized, there 
will be available to all adequate data, 
adequate aid and adequate dissemina- 
tion of information for individual 
post-war planning. 


COURAGE NEEDED 


The new frontiers of American 
achievement lie beyond the smoke of 
battle in the post-war land. There op- 
portunities await American business 
such as it has not visioned before. Not 
the kind of opportunities which it has 
known in the past, but new ones which 
the taming of machine production and 
modern transportation and communi- 
cation will afford. 

With the courage to meet new 
changes that remembrance of past sur- 
vivals brings, we must examine every 
method and practice in business today 
with the determination that what we 
have done is not good enough. We 
must acknowledge that there is a 
better way than any which we have 
yet used. We must believe and act on 
the premise that to preserve freedom 
we must make fair compromise of 
individual and group selfishness on 
the firm ground of facts, of faith, of 
hope and of courage. 




















The Trend Toward 


Washington 


ASHINGTON, 1942; not even 
\\/ “abracadabra” of the Aladdin- 

Lamp era had a more magical 
or omniscient quality than has been 
acquired by the 150-year-old capital 
city of the U. S. 

Washington means so many differ- 
ent things to so many different people, 
so many more things to so many more 
people than ever before. Priorities, ra- 
tioning, taxes, Congress, GHQ for the 
boys at Guadalcanal. The great hope 
of our allies, symbol of liberation for 
the conquered democracies, strategy 
center for the United Nations in the 
grimmest and costliest war our coun- 
try ever fought. 

Washington also means the Declara- 
tion of Independence reposing in the 
Library of Congress, the reverent dig- 
nity of the Lincoln Memorial, the tow- 
ering shaft to the country’s first Presi- 
dent, the silent tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier—shrines that preserve blood- 
stained memories of earlier victories of 
the American people. 

The city, Washington, still means 
the AAA, social security, the Labor 
Board and the Federal Depositors In- 
surance Corporation. The war so far 
has made few dents in the great wall of 
Government agencies erected by the 


New Deal. 


TRULY COSMOPOLITAN 


But the focus of today’s picture of 
the capital is on Washington at war. 
Sprawling temporary buildings for 
war management, from Tempo C to 
Tempo T-4—so much of the alphabet 
has been exhausted. The Pentagon, 
largest office structure in the world, 
built to accommodate 20,000 people in 
the War Department at four times the 
cost of the U. S. Capitol. Slow-moving 
street cars and jammed buses crowding 
through choked thoroughfares. Bright 
new officer uniforms, a sprinkling of 
unusual colors and markings in the 
cloth of the Fighting French, the re- 
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doubtable Dutch, the guerrilla Jugo- 
slavs. A non-stop elevator ride to the 
luxurious suite of exiled Philippine 
President Quezon at the Shoreham 
Hotel. A motorcycle escort, sirens sing- 
ing, to speed an official car to the sub- 
urban estate of Norway’s Princess 
Martha. “Government girls,” tens of 
thousands, packed into boarding houses 
and carefully budgeting their $1,440 


a year. 
A CITY OVERFLOWING 


If you are compelled to join in the 
trend toward Washington and debark 
from your Pullman at Union Station 
tomorrow morning, you will pile into 
a taxi with two or three other visi- 
tors who are headed in the direction 
of your hotel. You have made reserva- 
tions a week ahead, of course, but you 
won't go direct to your room; it’s still 
occupied. You'll be admitted to “the 
club,” be it the Mayflower or some 
other hostelry, to shave in communion 
with a score of strangers who—like 





yourself—will get their rooms in the 
evening. 

Better reserve your lunch table right 
after breakfast unless you don’t mind 
a 15-30 minute wait. Most people now 
are lunching early “to avoid the rush,” 
so it can’t really be avoided anywhere, 
anytime. Your credentials will easily 
pass you through the guards at the 
war-agency buildings, and quickly— 
if the man you expect to see knows 
you are coming, if he hasn’t gone into 
“conference,” and if none of the five 
other officials on his telephone exten- 
sion are tying up the line the recep- 
tionist must call before you can get 
your visitor’s badge. Wear it on your 
lapel until it is taken away from you. 
Don’t forget to have the man you see 
sign your papers when you leave or 
you won't be able to get out of the 
building until he returns from lunch or 
his next meeting which may be at the 
new Census Building 15 miles away in 
Suitland, Md., for all you know. All 


(Continued on page 86) 
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Quitting time at the capital! The trend toward Washington, however, is more than 
skin deep. Actually, it’s the trend toward a stronger centralized government 
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Women are replacing men all along our war production 
lines. Their employment, however, brings new problems 


coming the most important new 

factor in our war effort. This 
may seem to be a startling observation, 
but suppose we examine the situation 
in the light of recent developments. 

At the present time, there are 13,- 
500,000 women workers, 2,500,000 of 
them in the war industries. Russia has 
30,000,000 women war workers; Ger- 
many 9,400,000; England 5,500,000. 
It is conservatively estimated that this 
country will need at least 5,000,000 
more women workers by next year. 
War Manpower Commissioner Paul 
V. McNutt places the figure at 6,000,- 
000 by the end of 1943—almost triple 
the present number. 


WOMANPOWER INDISPENSABLE 


This growing demand for “woman- 
power” is of course a direct result of 
the ever-widening inroads the draft is 
making into manpower. The situation 
has become so serious that we may 
eventually be forced to draft woman 
labor, although, up to the present, 
Congress has said little about it. 

This mass movement of women into 
industry is no casual straw in the 
wind. It is a definite eco: mic trend 
that is scheduled to have vital and 
far-reaching effects. It is no longer a 
question of whether women are quali- 
fied to do men’s work; the war has 
made them indispensable. Their ser- 
vices are becoming more and more 
essential, not only to our war indus- 
tries, but also to the actual carrying-on 
of business itself. 

Representative John H. Tolan (D.., 
Calif.) , in a recent report on mobiliza- 
tion of manpower, said: “At least 75% 
of our trainees should be women if we 
are to replace on any requisite scale 
men drafted for military service.” And 
in September, General Hershey stated 
that “the longer the factory waits to 
hire women and men over 45, the 
greater the problem becomes.” 

A recent survey by the New York 


woe women are rapidly be- 
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Daily News revealed that labor short- 
ages are already assuming serious pro- 
portions all over the country—from 
Baltimore to Seattle. In Detroit alone 
the current shortage was estimated at 
96,000. The survey concluded: “This 
country’s all-out war effort is going to 
depend every bit as much upon its 
women as its men.” 

It is estimated that in 1943 “prac- 
tically all unmarried women under 45 
will be working, and one out of every 
three or four housewives.” If the 
armed forces reach the 13,000,000 fig- 
ure mentioned by General Hershey, 
“half of the housewives under 45 will 
have outside jobs, and a large propor- 
tion of those over 45.” The problem is 
fast becoming so acute that a present 
need is a census of woman work-pow- 
er that will be available without dis- 
rupting home life. We can expect 
shortly to see the development of some 
accurate means to gauge this factor. 

Women’s place, then, is no longer in 
the home, but on the home front. They 
are pouring into industry in droves. 
In another year the “weaker” sex may 
very well be termed the “worker” sex. 


IN ALL FIELDS 


The question facing business, there- 
fore, is not: “Do we want women 
workers?” The question is: “What 
work can women do?” The answer: 
Almost any job now being performed 
by men. The personnel chief of a large 
precision tool company puts it even 
stronger. He says: “Women can do 
anything. Just keep their hair out of 
the machines.” 

The last war, of course, saw the ap- 
pearance of women in industry for the 
first time to any appreciable extent. 
In the main, however, their employ- 
ment consisted of office pursuits—typ- 
ing, filing and similar tasks. True, there 
were a certain number in evidence as 
street car conductors, taxi drivers and 
the like; but these were more in the 
nature of oddities than as examples of 


any definite trend. The war’s end saw 
their rapid disappearance from this 
type of “freak” job. 

Today we have a completely differ- 
ent situation. The woman welder, the 
woman riveter, is no longer a unique 
specimen. Women laborers are not un- 
common. They are already replacing 
drafted men on the Long Island Rail- 
road, and in a Harrisburg, Pa., rail- 
road yard. There are even women 
boiler-makers. Women are operating 
lathes, drill presses, screw machines, 
punch presses. They are doing almost 
any kind of work formerly done exclu- 
sively by men, and doing it well. 

At present more women are being 
employed in the aircraft industry than 
in any other. The industry employs 
50,000 now, and the Department of 
Labor estimates that the figure will be 
250,000 by Christmas. Sperry Gyro- 
scope Co., Inc., alone has increased its 
quota of feminine help from 5% last 
year to 20% today. Other industries 
are rapidly following suit. Large in- 
surance companies are using women 
claim adjusters for the first time. Wo- 
men bank tellers are beginning to 
make an appearance. Railroads are hir- 
ing women as ticket sellers. 

Even the hallowed precincts of the 
New York Stock Market are no excep- 
tion. The Curb Exchange now echoes 
the dulcet tones of 37 quotation girls. 
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U. S. Steel Corp. has increased female 
‘employment 9% during this year. 
There are over 5,000 women employed 
by the Chrysler Corp. Statler hotels re- 
port an increase of almost 50%. And 
so on, all along the line. 

Women are flowing into every in- 
dustry, every business. Sex barriers 
are being broken down. Women are 
operating street cars in San Diego and 
San Francisco. They are working in 
the mines of Colorado. They are even 
serving as police in Kansas (the Beech 
Aircraft Corp.). Both Underwood 
Elliott Fisher and Dictaphone have 
women repairing typewriters, adding 
machines, bookkeeping and dictating 
machines. 

And it’s not only in the factories 
that they are to be found. Women are 
also getting into the higher bracket 
jobs—as trained technicians, account- 
ants, traffic executives, credit man- 
agers, industrial chemists and radio 
physicists. An American-trained wo- 
man, Elizabeth Gregory MacGill, 35 
years of age and crippled, is chief en- 
gineer of Canada’s Hurricane Fighter 
factory. 


INFERIOR? NO! 


Dr. Harry W. Reddick, director of 
the Government-supported Defense 
Training Institute, recently remarked: 
“We have requests for trained women, 
which are almost 10 times in excess of 
the number of women we will graduate 
this month.” (Sept.) 

Henrietta J. Fuchs, newly-elected 
president of the Association of Bank 
Women, says there’s a great influx of 
women into banks. “The movement 
has been tremendous,” she declares, 
“and will grow even faster.” 

Today, industry is using women not 
only because the supply of manpower 
is rapidly becoming depleted, but also 
because pioneering business men are 
learning by experience that women are 
intelligent and efficient workers, and— 
where they have had equal training— 
the equal of men. 

There have been in the past, exclu- 
sive of the biological element, two 
chief factors tending to exclude woman 
from business and industry: (1) She 
has been thought to be mentally in- 
ferior to the male of the species— 
medieval reasoning not worthy of 
serious consideration. (2) She has 
been considered man’s physical in- 
ferior. 

What are the facts? 

Although this second factor cer- 
tainly contains more than a germ of 
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truth, it is not as important as it 
seems. In the first place, present-day 
industrial machines and labor-saving 
devices have, in the majority of cases, 
practically eliminated the need for 
workers of great physical strength. In 
a world where a machine can be oper- 
ated merely with a twist of the wrist, 
Superman is of less value than a seam- 
stress. Dexterity, not brawn, has be- 
come the watchword. This is not to say 
that there are no jobs in which a 
bulging bicep is not a definite asset. 
There are. But they are the exception 
rather than the rule. Further, there 


are even women who can handle them. 
The Colorado London Mines & Milling 
Co., for example, employs women on 
hard-rock work that actually requires 
the ability to swing a heavy sledge- 
hammer. In addition, a great many 
heavy jobs can, and are being, re- 
planned to eliminate the heavy work 
that was formerly necessary. 

In the world of industry women 
can, generally speaking, do just about 
any job men can do. On some jobs 
they are even superior. And their 
stamina is certainly unquestioned. 
Most of us remember the year when 
Gertrude Ederle swam the choppy 
English Channel, a feat credited to few 
men. That same quality permits wo- 
men to work in the Ford bomber plant 
10 hours a day—efficiently. Other 
plants make similar reports. 

Only recently War Manpower Com- 
missioner McNutt made this statement: 
“A survey of occupations in 2] key 


war industries indicates that 80% of 
the jobs could be done by women. 
They have shown that they can do or 
learn almost any kind of work.” Inci- 
dentally, McNutt says there’s a certain 
factory in England which turns out 
six-inch shells without a man on the 
premises. 

The above survey covered 937 oc- 
cupations. The only occupations in 
which women were considered unsuit- 
able existed in industries such as ship- 
yards, but this was found to be more a 
matter of specialized training, rather 
than actual unsuitability for the work. 
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Not long ago, women thought of a range as something to cook on. Today, they are 


familiar with the firing range, too, where they test many of the big guns they make 


Even in these industries women are 
now beginning to gain a foothold. 

General industrial experience has re- 
vealed there is actually very little 
limitation on women’s capabilities. 
Applicants, however, must be selected 
with the same care given to placing 
men in the types of work that they do 
best. This is substantiated by the De- 
partment of Labor’s recent survey of 
jobs being done successfully by women 
in the aircraft industry. This survey 
showed, oddly enough, that women 
were doing everything but sweeping 
the floors. 

Skeptical employers will be inter- 
ested in the advantages that may be 
derived from hiring women. For ex- 
ample, it has been found that not 
only do women learn as quickly as 
men, but, according to reports from 
many companies, they learn faster. 
Robert H. Baker, assistant director of 
the war industries training school of 
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Stevens Institute of Technology, has 
discovered that women have greater 
speed in clerical jobs than men, and 
that they are better in problems of 
deduction and abstract reasoning. 

A vital factor in these days when 
lost time from work may mean loss 
of lives is the fact that women, al- 
though less experienced, somehow ap- 
pear to have fewer accidents than men. 

Women are conceded to be men’s 
superiors in routine jobs whose chief 
requirements are patience and atten- 
tion to detail. Paradoxically, long 
years of doing “women’s work” (the 
monotonous jobs of housework, sew- 
ing, etc.) has oddly enough now made 
them more fit for certain types of 
“men’s work” than the men them- 
selves. In addition, women have the 
finger dexterity—often impossible for 
clumsy male fingers to achieve—that 
is so necessary to many types of in- 
dustrial labor. This quality, incident- 
ally, has been found to act as a speed- 
up in plants where men are challenged 
to work harder in competition. 

On jobs that require no great phy- 
sical strength, such as weight-lifting, 
women have shown conclusively that 
they are the equals of their brothers. 

















Professor Esmond Shaw of Cooper 
Union Art School reports that only 
in this type of job do men hold a 


_ material advantage. 


Women are more apt to be satisfied 
with their work—even at less pay. In 
this connection, an important advance 
in women’s economic status is in- 
dicated by the National War Labor 
Board’s recent announcement that it 
would not approve wage discrimina- 
tions against workers because of their 
sex. The Board has adopted as a gen- 
eral policy the principle of “equal pay 
for equal work” for women in war 
industries. 


SOME DISADVANTAGES 


There are, of course, certain disad- 
vantages that ensue from employing 
woman labor. The most important is 
the problem of absenteeism. Women, 
because of pregnancy, household du- 
ties and care of children, lose more 
time from work than men. Says Dr. 
Carey P. McCord, medical director of 
the Chrysler Corp.: “Too many wo- 
men are being absent from their jobs 
because they must catch up on their 
housework.” In some plants it has 
been considered advisable to employ 








“You know, boss—maid's day off!" 


“utility workers,” who are flexible 
enough to be substituted in a variety 
of jobs. 

Some employers report that women 
require slightly longer rest periods 
than men. Another disadvantage is 
that many women want to start either 


at the bottom or the top of war in. » 


dustry. Some refuse to train for any- 
thing in between. In the words of 
Dean Albert B. Newman of City 
College: “They all want to take a two- 
weeks course in welding, with high pay 
right away.” 

Some women are inclined to take 
privileges that men can’t get away 
with—smoking, powdering their noses 
on company time, gossiping in rest 
rooms. Others, glamour-minded in- 
dividuals, have refused to wear safe 
work suits, and rebel at keeping their 
hair covered. This type is usually 
represented by the well-known 
“sweater girl,” and has been reported 
to be the cause of a good deal of 
disturbance to men and production. 
Most personnel men agree, however, 
that men keep their minds on their 
work once the novelty of having 
women in the factory wears off. 

Although women are no more sub- 
ject to fatigue than men, some em- 
ployers claim they reveal more signs 
of apathy and depression working on 
the night shift, resulting in a lag in 
production. This claim is disputed by 
others, who contend that early morn- 
ing output does not suffer. More im- 
portant, they declare, is that women 
working nights present a transporta- 
tion-home problem. 

In spite of their disadvantages, 
women’s assets outweigh their liabil- 
ities. Margaret Hickey, chairman of 
the Woman’s Policy Committee of the 
War Manpower Commission, stated on 
September 25: “In any industry 
where employers have given women 
equal opportunity with men, they have 
been more than pleased with the efhi- 
ciency of their women workers.” 

The distaff side, then, is definitely 
holding its own, and more. And what 
about tomorrow? When the war is 
over, will women return to the hearths 
or attempt to consolidate their gains? 
There is every indication that they will 
adopt the latter course. Although many 
women will give up industrial pursuits 
for those of the home, a large percent- 
age will not relinquish without a strug- 
gle an economy which has widened the 
scope and variety of female employ- 
ment as never before. 











































































































“ALL OUT” 


A pictorial essay, showing how industry 
is going “all out” to outproduce the Axis 
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One of air-conditioning’s wartime jobs, 
says Carrier, is creating perfect atmos. 
phere for diamond tool manufacture, 1 | 


“Bombs” like these—plastic loop antenna housings, produced by General Electric Tablets of Atabrine, test-tube substitute 
—steered Jimmy Doolittle and his boys to Tokyo and back. When workers for Jap-controlled quinine, are pro- 
who made them got the news, production jumped 300% practically overnight. duced by the Winthrop Chemical Co. 


Aluminum, vital war metal, figures From farm to military tractors—that’s what conversion to war production has 
into mess kits as well as into weap- meant at International Harvester Co. This picture shows military men putting 
ons, says Aluminum Co. of America. one of the company’s latest battlefield models through the rough test that tells. 
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A du Pont war item is this Lucite 
bomber nose, said to be one of the larg- a 
est plastic pieces ever mass-produced. os > 


Lumarith, a plastic developed by Cela- This sleek-lined beauty, another battleship to haunt Hitler and Hirohito, goes 
nese Corp. of America, is used in many down the ways at Bethlehem Steel’s Fore River Yard at Quincy, Mass. The 3 
parts of today’s military gas mask. company is also out front in the production of merchant ships, big guns, shells. rs 








Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. is making collapsible rubber boats like this one, Biggest single war contribution of eo ke 
designed for invasion. This type boat holds 10 men and is inflated in a few sec- General Mills is its pioneering pro- [i 
onds by carbon dioxide carried: in a container built in the side of the boat. gram for the enrichment of all flour. 
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Here are some of the men who run the machines in U.S. _ fairly typical. American managements today face many labor 
industry’s “all-out” war effort. Though only a division of our _ problems, but, on the whole, they are going more than half 
Army of production, which backs up our fighting forces, itis _ way—even making compromises—to keep production rolling. 






Barrage balloons have become a U. S. Rubber Co. specialty. 
Here is one getting final adjustments in the inflation room, 
said to be the largest test room of its kind in the country. 


“Down with the Axis” is the motto 


Look here, Hitler! This is one corner of Glenn L. Martin’s 
final assembly floor for the famous 187’s. Built for the 
British, this plane has figured heavily in Africa fighting. 


Here is the world’s largest propeller, Westinghouse, one of the home front 
undergoing final tinkering at Curtiss- giants, even makes tough plastic hats, 


Wright. It’s for a Navy flying boat. the inside half of the new helmet. 


of this Stewart-Warner miss, whose 
drill press aids in making shell fuses. 


Sand-filled blocks of Celocrete, a product of the Célotex 
Corp., have found many war uses because of their bullet- 
stopping powers. A 12-inch-thick wall stops Army rifle fire. 


Sulfanilamide, the wonder drug of this war, is turned out 
by the barrel at Monsanto Chemical Co., from which it 
is sent to United Nations battlefronts all over the world. 
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American Machine and Metals, Inc., is One Western Electric Co. project is 
converted 100% to war. Here its oldest making telephones tough enough to 
worker, 86, is congratulated by officer. _ withstand the rigorous demands of war. 


Goodrich’s development of bullet-seal- 
ing hose and fuel tanks rates high. The 
chalk rings indicate self-sealed holes. 


One of the important war developments of Johns-Manville is water pipe made | Women cops who know jiu-jitsu are re- 
of asbestos and cement. Called Transite pipe, its use conserves enough iron and __ placing policemen at Timken (bear- 
steel annually to build as many as 4,000 medium tanks or 67 destroyers. ings). Men are needed for machines. 


A varitey of war implements, ranging from two-ton demoli- 
tion bombs to cartridge clips, flows from U. S. Steel mills 


and factories, now operating on a 24-hour basis. This plant of the National Tube Co.,’ U. S. Steel subsidiary. 


picture shows a stream of shells—to blast the enemy from 
the sky, seas and land—speeding along conveyors in a 
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A B-25 medium bomber nears comple- Another Allison airplane engine, roll- | Huge (five-ton) tracks are lowered to 
tion at North American Aviation. Hun- ing off General Motors’ assembly line, be installed on an M-4 tank in a 
dreds of them are now socking the Axis. gets wrapped and crated for shipment. Chrysler-operated Detroit tank arsenal. 


Caterpillar diesel D-7 tractors, with | Hundreds of thousands of shells are being produced by American Car and 
LaPlant-Choate bulldozers, are used to Foundry Co., as well as light combat tanks, other armaments. Incidentally, for 
clean up London’s streets after raids. the second time in the company’s history, women are working in the shops. 


Besides working long hours in the production of vital war —-;.workers lined up before a portable Red Cross unit, prepared 
material, workers at Fruehauf are doing their part in giving to. donate their blood for wounded soldiers. All over the 
blood to the Red Cross. Here is a bus load of the company’s = country, many soldiers of production are doing likewise. 
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Facing the Future 





Is private enterprise doomed? What problems will peace bring, 
and how can they be solved? Here are the answers 


ITH this issue of ForBes the 
\\) wheel has come full circle: 1917 
—1942. 

Even the confused vision we have 
from our 1942 way-station, as we 
strain up the continental divide of to- 
tal economic mobilization for war, en- 
ables us to see many things. It is more 
than enough to show us that we have 
passed through an epochal quarter cen- 
tury—epochal by any standards. And 
what we will see when we have reached 
the last ridge of this mountain chain 
will certainly be no less awesome. 

We all know that today and tomor- 
row are children of yesterday. So it is 
not necessary to be a “seer” to talk of 
tomorrow and of things to come. “The 
tree grows as the twig is bent.” That 
is very old wisdom. Any good scientist 
will tell you that the problems which 
preoccupy him are the problems which 
the last scientist left unsolved. History 
and life and business are continuous, 
with each step reached only by way of 
the last one. 


DEFEAT ONLY ALTERNATIVE 


The business compulsives of total 
warfare on the modern scale are in- 
escapable; there is no alternative ex- 
cept that of defeat. So by now the di- 
rection events will take until victory is 
won is pretty well defined, and there 
are many general observations which 
can be made confidently about the kind 
of world we will have when peace is 
won. There are, in fact, a great many 
details of that future which are already 
out of the realm of the dubious or un- 
certain. 

I don’t propose to tell you how often 
your stenographer will, be late for 





L#6°M. Cuerne is executive secretary of the 
Research Institute of America, and an out- 
standing civilian authority on industrial mo- 
bilization for war. He is the author of several 
books, including “Adjusting Your Business to 
War,” “M-Day and What It Means to You,” 
_and is a frequent lecturer at West Point 
and the Army Industrial College, Washington. 
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work in 1950. I don’t propose to say 
whether she will be wearing skirts or 
slacks. I don’t even want to know 
whether the Democrats or Republicans 
will win in 1944. But I am certain that 
this war, far more than the last, will 
tend to wipe out the sex differential in 
business and society. I am equally con- 
fident that the private enterprise sys- 
tem will survive in America, though it 
will be greatly modified. But it seems 
no less obvious that, if the private en- 
terprise system is to survive the cata- 
clysm of total warfare and continue to 
be the American way of life, it is an 
inescapable essential that business and 
business men see clearly the problems 


ahead. 


UNPARALLELED CHANGES 


Of this almost any man can be sure. 
Just as the last 25 years have been 
without parallel in the history of man, 
so will the next 25. Without question 
there will be a rising crescendo in the 
novelty and revolutionary character of 
events. The best measure of the pace 
at which we are traveling is the differ- 
ence between this war and the last. 
That difference is so enormous as to 
stagger the imagination. For example, 
this country entered this war with “de- 
fense” expenditures being poured out 
of the national treasury at almost ex- 
actly the rate which had been reached 
when the last war ended. Where the 
total cost to the U. S. of the last war 
was roughly $31,000,000,000, the ex- 
isting program calls for expenditure of 
nearly $80,000,000,000 in 1943 alone 
—and experience so far has not in- 
cluded a single downward revision of 
such estimates. In fact, without excep- 
tion, every estimate made to date by 
the authorities as to necessary expen- 
ditures for war has been revised up- 
ward—not once, but again and again, 
as the full proportions of the struggle 
we are engaged in have come into 
clearer focus. 


The contrasts to be drawn between 
1917 and 1942 are so overwhelming 
that there are many who can see no 
guiding lines, no strong indications ef 
kinship. Everything which was new 
then has been raised to a much higher 
algebraic power. Yet the bromide that 
history repeats itself is all too familiar, 
for the simple reason it is an approxi- 
mate truth. There are other common- 
places of history, however, which have 
equal acceptance in the popular mind. 
That lightning never strikes twice in 
the same place is one such. A reason- 
able expectation of what the future 
will bring lies somewhere between the 
two. 

Out of the last war came many 
things with which we have been living. 
Production facilities were expanded 
and the tempo of industry was stepped 
up far beyond anything known in 
1914. We made a transition from a 
relatively static world of international 
relationships in which there was a 
comparatively free exchange of goods 
and finance among nations to an un- 
easy one of steadily developing nation- 
al self-sufficiency and debased curren- 
cies. 


PROGRESS SINCE 1917 


Out of the last war, America re- 
ceived a new chemical industry which 
made us independent of Europe for 
dyes, and gave us the laboratories and 
the trained men to make us the equal 
or better of anything Europe had at 
the beginning of this war. Industrial 
chemistry began to compete with the 
machine and power. in the transforma- 
tion of business and society. 

The automobile industry and con- 
struction of hard roads received a tre- 
mendous “impetus from the last war 
and set in motion the second great mi- 
gration since the Colonial period. The 
first occurred when the railroads 
opened up the vast interior of the con- 
tinent, away from the coasts and water- 
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Any medico will tell you that diagnosis always Thousands of American fleet owners depend on 
comes first. So let the first step in your preven- Power Prover Service to keep their rolling 
tive maintenance program be a diagnostic check- equipment in top-flight operating condition. 
up on every truck in your fleet. A truck that Actual records show gasolene and oil economies 
wastes gasolene belongs on the ‘“‘sick list.’’ You up to 30% —also impressive 
can’t make money on it. reductions in repair and over- 


haul expenses. 
The Cities Service Power Prover can tell you 
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their job. By measuring the combustion efficiency Service can do for your fleet. 
of the engine, the Power Prover shows how much The coupon below will bring 
gasolene is being wasted. Then special tuning you full details. Mail it 
tools and precision instruments are used to today. There is no obliga- 
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ways. This second migration rapidly 
spread large segments of the popula- 
tion into new areas along the high- 
ways and away from the ports and rail 
terminals. 

Technological developments which 
might have taken decades were a prod- 
uct of the last war. The airplane was 
transformed from a wire and wood 
boxkite into the modern transport 
plane. And we learned that we are an 
extremely potent force in this world. 


MANY LESSONS LEARNED 


Between the wars we learned a great 
number of other things. As the infla- 
tionary flood of the war years ebbed 
away, we were dropped into the short 
but sharp depression of 1921-22. The 
silk shirts and $20 shoes of the war 
worker and the day laborer got a bit 
threadbare before the upsurge of the 
auto industry, high finance, and the 
long list of technological changes 
ushered in by the war set us on the 
steep climb to fabulous 1929, which 
most of us find so hard to forget. 

And then with collapse at the end of 
1929, and the dizzy spin to the depths 
of 1932 and 1933, we began to take 
stock of our economic opinions and 
prejudices. We discovered that eco- 
nomic forces are complex and difficult 
to control. But also, whether we ap- 
proved of it or not, we learned a lot 
about economic planning. Perhaps we 
heard more about it than we learned 
about it or saw put into practice. But 
we were at least mildly inoculated in 
the form of far-reaching new banking 
and monetary controls, made work, 
social security, NRA, AAA, National 
Labor Relations Act, Federal Housing 
and the rest. 

Ten years later, in 1939, we were 
still groggy with mass unemployment, 
starved business, the farm problem, 
minuscule dividends. For all we could 
do, it looked very much as though we 
had made a nightmare transition from 
the “high plateau of permanent pros- 
perity” of the first Hoover administra- 
tion to a dark bottomland of perma- 
nent deflation under Roosevelt. 

But even before the outbreak of war 
in September, 1939, rifts in the lower- 
ing clouds hanging over business be- 
gan to appear. A Europe preparing 
for the holocaust placed with this 
country what then seemed like large 
orders for aircraft, metals, other man- 
ufactured goods and basic commodi- 
ties. Huge quantities of oil and scrap 
iron poured out of west-coast ports for 
Japan. But this was no more than a 
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mild fever compared with the raging 
delirium finally brought on step by 
step through lease-lend, the “defense” 
program, and, finally, full-scale, total 
participation. 

The more than $80,000,000,000 na- 
tional income of 1929 had toboganned 
to the desperate low of roughly $40,- 
000,000,000 in 1932. The Herculean 
pump-priming of the Roosevelt admin- 
istration resulted in a false sense of 
recovery in 1937 and a national income 
of $65,000,000,000. Dismally that 
dropped back to around $60,000,000,- 
000 in 1938, and then rose to roughly 
$70,000,000,000 in 1939. Best estimates 
indicate that the compulsives of total 
war will have catapulted it to some- 
thing like an amazing, an unbelievable 
$120,000,000,000 for 1942. Certainly 
those figures, inadequate as they may 
be as a true measure of business activ- 
ity, are something to ponder and pon- 
der well. 

There is no need here to review in 
detail the faltering, even confused and 
muddled approach we made along the 
road of total mobilization of the re- 
sources of the nation for war. It was 
not until the fall of France in June, 
1940, that there began to be anything 
like general agreement that America 
was seriously threatened. That result- 
ed in passage of legislation embracing 
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a program for a two-ocean Navy and 
other major expansions in our mili. 
tary establishment. With inauguration 
of the “defense” program in July, 
1940, we began to expand production 
facilities both in manufacture and raw 
materials. 

There followed a system of priorities 
designed to see that scarce materials 
were made available to military and 
essential civilian uses before they were 
used up otherwise. But priorities in 
their original form proved to be an al- 
together inadequate mechanism. Short- 
ages became increasingly acute and 
the system had to be revised time after 
time. Direct allocation of certain basic 
materials, along with conservation 
measures and stock-piling were well 
developed before this nation was actu- 
ally at war. Price control and industry 
curtailment had also put in an appear- 
ance on an important scale. 

It continued to be a business boom 
until bombs had fallen on American 
battleships and American soldiers and 
sailors had been machine-gunned. With 
that the auto industry was shut down 
and things began to happen in earnest. 


PATTERN FOR TOMORROW 


The process of mobilizing for war is 
by now almost complete. The informa- 
tion essential to the successful working 
of a priorities and allocations system 
which will really make the best use of 
materials we have is by now avail- 
able. A real manpower program which 
will make a similar use of human 
hands is yet to be put into operation. 
And, there will be far greater curtail- 
ment of non-essential civilian industry. 
including the concentration of industry 
into closely controlled production 
units. Taxes, rationing, many other 
features of a total war economy are to 
be drawn tighter. But the final pattern 
is evident—the pattern of America at 
war. 

And what about after the war? There 
is no disputing the fact that in many 
ways the task of demobilization at the 
end of the war will be more hazardous, 
more fraught with peril to the nation 
than that of mobilization. It will be 
because of the pent-up desire of men 
to return to what they regard as a 
more normal way of life. And because 
of the terrific physical problems which 
will then confront us. 

If this war lasts until 1944 (and it 
takes a lot more optimism than I can 
muster even to hope for anything bet- 
ter), we will have anywhere from 10,- 

{Continued on page 117) 
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When the fighter-plane dives from 30,000. 
feet, its parts must stand the strain. When 
the tanks roll across rocky ground, the 
creeper plates must not crack, the steel 
sides may need to withstand fire-power 
from ambush. 

Equipment for the fighting forces must 
meet tests of impacts, stress and velocity 
not realized in prior wars. If the material 
fails, the attack fails. Hence back home 
in the laboratories, the furnaces, and 
forges, men are making steel of various 
properties, each type for its special pur- 
poses, according to the rules of applied 
science. 


CHARTING THE COURSE 


Those who work with steel have long 
since abandoned the practice of “dead 
reckoning,” as years of experience and 
growing knowledge enable them to chart 
the course. 

The Iron-Carbon Diagram shown here 
is a basic chart, which with many others, 
is a guide for making the right kind of 
steel for the given purpose. The casual 
reader can note the steels are classified 
from considerably below 0.5 per cent 
carbon content to around 1.7 per eent. 
The degrees of Fahrenheit and Centi- 
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grade appear at either side. The J E line, 
upper left, marks the maximum temper- 
atures to which certain carbon steels can 
be heated without partial liquefaction. 
The other data, which are deeper stuff 
for the layman, are McGuffey for the 
metallurgist. He can take this first First 
Reader, alter it according to the different 
alloys used, and by intelligent use of 
equilibrium diagrams prepare his special 
steels according totherequired properties. 


STEEL IN A STRAIT JACKET 


Scientists have learned that steel is an 
active force which must be directed ac- 
cording to known practices. In the molten 
state the molecules are violently agitated. 
When the hot steel is suddenly cooled, 
by quenching in oil or water, the mole- 
cules are tightly bound like a man in a 
strait jacket, and the steel is glass-brittle. 
A mere tap may splinter it. Hence re- 
heating is needed to loosen the strait 
jacket and thereby alter the qualities of 
the steel to qrovide desired properties. 

Metallurgists may want a steel that is 
non-magnetic. A metallurgist may look 
for steel that has a certain hardness, or 
ductility, or strength. The experienced 










metallurgist may have the necessary 
practices in his head, but the newer men 
in particular will turn to the charts as 
guides for planning their course properly. 

Bethlehem Steel Company has an ex- 
tensive body of diagrams and other data 
which are at the service of those who are 
working on war products. Anyone who 
is puzzled by a steel-working problem, 
especially the man to whom the emer- 
gency has brought new production re- 
sponsibilities, is invited to write us for 
data, without cost or obligation, so that 
Victory may be speeded. 


gETHLEHE 


STEEL 





BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
General Offices: Bethlehem, Pa. 
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1. Without a single exception, Packard employees have gone 
all-out for the “Work to Win” program, have voluntarily 
pledged 60 full minutes of every working hour to speeding up 
production, proudly wear “Work to Win” pins, have changed 
the famous Packard slogan to “Ask The Man Who Wears One.” 





2. Teamwork! Packard president Geo. T. Christopher (center) 
and union Local president Curt Murdock (left) show army air 
forces’ Commanding General H. H. Arnold and Brig. Gen. 
B. E. Meyers (right) how Packard management and labor are 
striving together toward a common objective: Victory! 





The kind of story Hitler hates 


What Packard is doing is the sort of thing 
Hitler thought couldn’t happen in a democracy 


 ; in when Government first 
recognized the production efforts of 
U. S. factory workers, nine Packard 
employees stepped into the limelight to 
receive awards—the first ones given to 
workers in the automotive industry. 


These awards were given for produc- 
tion shortcuts which were fruit of a con- 
tinuing plan of management-labor co- 
operation that recognizes employees on 
a man-to-man basis of fair treatment. 


Birth of “Work to Win!” Early in °42, 
Packard war production reached a new 
high in output of aircraft and marine 
engines. But Packard management was 
convinced it could go still higher. . . 





through a plan starting with a voluntary 
pledge from every worker to improve 
and increase war production by applying 
shop initiative and ability. 

The idea was discussed with union 
leaders in Packard Local 1909 UAW-CIO 
—men who shared the opinion that one 
way to win this war is to increase 
production. 


Together, in a series of meetings, 
management and labor whipped the 
original plan into Packard’s now-famed 
“Work to Win” program, a plan to speed 
up machines, not men. 


Up goes production! Already, the 
plan is stepping-up production . . . is 


bringing a flood of workers’ suggestions 
(8107 to date) . . . is carrying Packard’s. 
long-harmonious management-labor re- 
lations to new heights of understanding. 
Patriotic war-minded workers have al- 
ready turned in 646 ideas which com- 
pany engineers have put to use in in- 
creasing output .. . and hundreds more 
are under consideration for early adop- 
tion. 


Some of the ideas have resulted in 
new, ingenious, time-saving tools. Others 
have enabled one machine to do the 
work which formerly tied up two. Still 
other suggestions have brought about 
entirely new methods and procedures, 
have greatly improved quality, stepped 
up efficiency. 


Making new records ... then break- 
ing them. As one result of the “Work to 
Win” program, Packard employees are 
consistently meeting tough WPB quotas 
on two of the most complicated and pre- 
cise jobs in the entire U. S. war pro- 
duction effort. 


And there is still another result—one 
which holds a promise for the peacetime 
era ahead. By helping to develop and 
perfect the skills and techniques of vast 
manpower, the “Work to Win” plan is 
also making a real contribution to the 
betterment of the industrial future. 








But meanwhile, the entire Packard 
organization—spurred on by cheers from 
Washington—is out to break still more 
wartime production records! 


Secret of the new Curtiss (P-40F) Warhawk’s spectacular performance is the 
terrific power of its Packard-built Rolls-Royce engine. Packard craftsmen tool these 
brute engines to the hairline accuracy of a fine jeweled watch. Pilots who’ve flown the 
P-40F say its power plant helps to make it a honey to fly—and a high-fightin’ fool! 
















3. Joint Management-Labor Committee chosen respectively 
three from company (above left) and three from union (right) 
steers the program. Separate in function from usual shop com- 
mittees, this impartial group scans each suggestion, checks it 
- as a workable idea, awards war worker his coveted ““Wings”’ pin. 





5. These Packard Work-to-Winners’ production shortcuts 
won them the first Government awards ever given war workers. 
Left to right: John Hook, Harry Gielniak, I. A. Clark, Fred 
Ospedale, Max S. Harris, Peter Cojei, William H. Switzer, 
George Smolarek, and (absent) David Fabert. F-L-A-S-H! 


Washington just advises 11 more have been similarly honored! 
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4. Citation banners, merit awards, production scoreboards, 
plant posters, worker-written shop slogans, all remind the 
Packard employee that every idea he contributes speeds up 
the war effort even more. In the “Work to Win!” program he 


finds an unusual chance for recognition and advancement. 





6. Another honor for Packard Workers. Stephen Kmieciak, 
veteran marine-engine builder, accepts Navy “E” button from 
Lt. Cmdr. A. R. Montgomery of an Atlantic PT-boat squadron, 
on behalf of his fellow workers. Kmieciak, with 38 years of 
continuous service, is third generation in his family to work 


for Packard. 





OFFICIAL PHOTO—U. S. NAVY 


* Every Packard Worker is proud of the inspiring performance of the Navy’s 
famous PT-boats. Powered by Packard super-marine engines, these swift, hard-hit- 
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ting boats have seen plenty of action, have written glorious and heroic chapters in the 
*” naval history of the Allied Nations . 


. . from Subic Bay to the English Channel! 
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Insurance Today 





HE past quarter-century of arm- 

istice between the two World 

Wars has been one of the im- 
portant periods of transition in social- 
economic relationships in history. A 
great many of the changes we have had 
te meet throughout the world in the 
past 25 years have stemmed from 
either the discoveries and develop- 
ments made during World War I, the 
repercussions caused by the war itself, 
or the new tempo of living and think- 
ing ushered in by it. 

Indeed, it might be said that a great 
many of the post-war changes which 
we will face after the next peace will 
probably be culminations of the think- 
ing started during these past 25 years, 
rather than essentially new thinking. 


NEW CONCEPTS 


Life insurance has not only been no 
exception to the rule, but has been an 


important contributing factor to some — 


of the changed relationships and new 
concepts. The stabilizing influence of 
life insurance has been a valuable aid 
in the economic and social transitions. 
Our American changes have come on 
a much more equitable, digestible 
basis than those which some European 
countries have attempted to gulp in 
large, uneconomic, unsocial doses. 
And it is not an unrelated fact that 
our American family security base, 
with life insurance one of its largest 
component parts, is on a firmer and 
higher plane than that of eny other 
people the world over. 

In life insurance, we can trace, the 
most significant development, insur- 
ancewise, of this quarter century di- 
rectly back to the innovation of Gov- 
ernment War Risk Life Insurance in 
World War I. Prior to that, sales efforts 
had necessarily had to devote emphasis 


largely to the soundness and integrity 





Hoxcar J. Jonnson, generally acknowledged 
as an eminent authority on life insurance, is 
the president of the Institute of Life Insurance. 


By HOLGAR J. JOHNSON 


of life insurance and its fundamental 
value as a medium of family security. 
But it was still somewhat of an in- 
tangible commodity, to be bought in 
$1,000 units, and the public impres- 
sion was that, say, $5,000, was a lot 
of insurance—thinking of it as cash in 
hand. When the War Risk Insurance 
program put back into civilian life 
some 4,000,000 men whose parents 
and wives and children had been pro- 
tected by an actual valuation of 
$10,000 on each of these service men’s 
lives, there developed a whole new 
public concept of life insurance. 

At the same time, people realized 
that $10,000 of this was not anywhere 
near as big an amount as they had 
supposed, for it would provide only 
$57.50 a month for 20 years, hardly 
enough to replace the lost earnings. 

Coincident with this, there was de- 
veloping a new public consciousness of 
life insurance values, resulting from 
the popularizing of the “life value 
theory.” This was the theory that the 
economic value of human life should 
be measured by its potential earning 
capacity. The growth of this idea, in 
fact, led to the wise decision not to 
pay out the soldier’s insurance in 
$10,000 as a lump sum, but in 
monthly payments of $57.50 for 20 
years. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


This led the American people to 
realize that they were woefully under- 
insured, under the cash-in-hand basis 
formerly in vogue for measuring -in- 
surance values. 

Life insurance was purchased in 
even greater volume than before, but 
it was the result of quality selling. 
There was a wide application of the 
principle of “needs selling”—seeking 
out the actual needs of the policy- 
holder and fitting the insurance to 
those needs. This in turn led to the 
development of special types of policy 
forms designed to meet special needs. 


It also meant an increasing use of 
policy features such as the income dis- 
tribution of benefits. 

“Selling to fit individual needs” has 
been variously known as “program. 
ming,” “planning,” “estate building.” 
and other designations. Whatever the 
name, it has been a part of this sweep- 
ing change in the selling procedure of 
life insurance. And its results have 
been noteworthy. There has come with 
it added attention to special services. 
The use of life insurance to liquidate 
death duties, to meet tax burdens, to 
provide bequests, to protect business 
interests, to guarantee educational 
funds, to set up whole family financial 
plans—these and many others were the 
product of the evolutionary quarter 
century. 


SIGNS OF GROWTH 


In this period, total life insurance 
owned has grown from $27,000,000,000 
to $127,000,000,000—assets held for fu- 
ture policyholder needs from $5,000.- 
000,000 to nearly $35,000,000,000— 
annual benefit payments from less than 
$600,000,000 to nearly $2,600,000,000. 
And those greater figures of today 
mean much more than larger aggre- 
gates—they mean much better planned 
security dollars, more efficiently used 
and more economically arranged. This 
greatly widened spread of protection 
and security can be in very large part 
credited to this three-fold change in 
outlook towards life insurance, both 
within the business and in the public 
mind. 

There have been other important 
changes in these 25 years. Not the 
least was the effective extension of 
life insurance protection to the great 
bulk of American workers’ families. 
Group insurance was but an innova- 
tion in 1917, with only $61,000,000 
in force at the opening of that year. 
Today, we are nearing the $20,000,- 
000,000 mark of such insurance—en- 
tirely on the lives of workers. Indus- 
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VICTORY CAN FULFILL THE 


PROMISE OF A Moracle Home 


= holds many marvels in its grasp. It promises to bring changes 
in living and in the comforts of life that few even dreamed would be ours 
within the next fifty years. And one of the most remarkable of the many 


improvements, promises to be the “house of tomorrow.” 


War-born and war-accelerated developments in materials, resources 





and mechanical devices can well bring a ‘miracle 


home” —and put it within reach of all! 


... A “Servantless House” With No 


Irksome Chores’... Where It’s Always a a home where it’s Junetime indoors the 
year round—where the air is balmy, pleasant, free 


of germs and irritating impurities .. . Picture a home 
Conditioned Bedrooms...Meals Cooked where electrical servants are always “on call”... 


Automatically ..- Plus a Host Where meals are cooked automatically ... Where 
of Undreamed Wonders there's no dish-washing...No furnace to tend... 


Almost no cleaning because there is no dust! 


Vision rooms that change size and shape to fit the moment's needs... 
doors that open like magic at your approach . .. Sound-proof sleep-condi- 


tioned bedrooms... Al] this and more at a price anybody can pay! 


Victory promises to bring us this ‘Miracle Home’. And the financing 
has already been arranged... The War Bond “Nest Eggs’ that Mr. and Mrs. 


America are accumulating can easily cover down payments. 


Then, too, because these ‘Miracle Homes” will be within the reach of 
millions, their building can provide jobs for millions, thus becoming the 


cornerstone on which a richer, better, post-war America can be built. 


The Celotex Corporation, while now engaged in the war effort, expects 
to make many contributions to the “Miracle Home of Tomorrow”. But first 


—Victory. 
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trial life insurance, the small unit, 
weekly-payment type created for in- 
dustrial workers, has received its 
greatest spread in these 25 years. 
Only $5,000,000,000 of it was owned 
in 1917—compared with over $21,- 
000,000,000 today. Even ordinary in- 
surance has felt the impact of this 
growing consciousness of our workers 
towards this medium of protection and 
security. There was only a_ small 
amount of the $20,000,000,000 of ordi- 
nary insurance in force in 1917, owned 
by the nation’s wage-earners, while to- 
day nearly two-thirds of the $84,000,- 
000,000 of such insurance in force 
now is owned by workers. 


ONE VITAL FACTOR 


At least nine out of every 10 wage- 
earner and clerical worker families 
own life insurance today, as pointed 
out by the recent consumer study of 
the U. S. Department of Labor. The 
aggregate of their insurance holdings 
is more than 120,000,000 policies. 

That has been an undeniably im- 
portant factor in the social and eco- 
nomic history of this country in this 
quarter century. It is a factor in 
today’s high degree of morale with 
which we are meeting the war. The 
security base now enjoyed by the 
workers’ families contribute to build- 
ing the will to work and fight for the 
preservation of what we have in this 
country—something which our fellow 
workers in most other countries have 
not enjoyed. It must be remembered 
that our 6% of the world’s population 
owns 64% of the world’s life insur- 
ance. 

As the benefits of life insurance 
spread to more and more workers, 
there came a growing consciousness of 
life insurance as a social institution, 
not just financial. With a continuing 
flow of more than $2,500,000,000 an- 
nually in benefits paid to millions of 
policyholders and beneficiaries, it has 
been clearly seen that the whole na- 
tional economy benefited by it. More 
and more people saw their friends and 
neighbors and relatives receiving the 
direct benefits of life insurance in the 
form of families held together, chil- 
dren educated, retirements made pos- 
sible, financial emergencies met. They 
saw the social significance of these 
benefits in their communities. 

The TNEC investigation of life in- 
surance took place in 1939-41. Billed 
as an “unbiased, fact-finding investiga- 
tion,” it became apparent that it was 

{Continued on page 108) 
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WAR AND THE STORK 


HE stork, carrier of good tidings 

to the country’s homes, is also an 
index to the state of the country’s busi- 
ness. A rising birth rate means greater 
population, increased demand for com- 
modities, growth and expansion of 
markets, more employment and higher 
wages. 

Conversely, a drop in the birth rate 
foreshadows a condition in which sup- 
ply exceeds demand, resulting in loss 
of markets, less employment and lower 
wages. 

Today, as during the last war, we 
are in the midst of a war boom. With 
wages and employment at a_ peak, 
young couples are finding the econom- 
ic security necessary to raising a fam- 
ily, and the stork is soaring to a new 
high. Business, of course, must see to 
it that this security is maintained. An- 
other post-war depression will bring 
with it the same results as we had after 
1918: Economic uncertainty, reduced 
employment and wages, a lowered 
birth rate. 

These facts are substantiated by fig- 
ures. In the war boom of 1915, the 
national birth rate was 25.1 births per 
1,000 of population. In 1919, with the 
boom over, it dropped to 22.3. It con- 
tinued downward to a low 16.6 in 
1933, one of the worst years the coun- 
try has ever seen. As a result of to- 
day’s boom, the birth rate is again 
rising, from 18 in 1940 to 19 in 1941. 
From present figures, 1942 should 


show the largest number of children 
born in any year since 1927, when the 
rate was 20.6. 

These figures indicate that the stork 
is most, active in good times, especially 
when young couples are under the add- 
ed emotional stress which accompanies 
war. An idea of what the birth rate 
means to industry may be had from a 
glance at its effect on one of the coun- 
try’s largest businesses—that of real 
estate and home financing. When the 
population is increasing, new homes 
are built. Each family’s requirements 
in food, clothing, housing and other 
necessities are greatly expanded. On 
the other hand, a decline in the birth 
rate leads to a condition in which 
larger homes are either closed or oc- 
cupied by more than one family. The 
supply of commodities exceeds the de- 
mand, and there is a consequent stag- 
nation in all lines. 

It is up to business, then, to see to 
it that we do not become a nation of 
oldsters, with our manufacturers of 
baby carriages turning to making 
wheel chairs, our designers of toys to 
invalid tables, our makers of diapers 
to shrouds. It cannot be done by gov- 
ernment edict, nor by cash rewards for 
large families. Economic security and 
confidence in the future are required 
to supply the incentive for a birth rate 
that will produce a virile and optimis- 
tic youth—the youth that is essential 
if our nation is to remain great. 
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SIMPLIFIED PAPER WORK ROUTINES 





SPEED AND INCREASE OUTPUT 


* Today thousands of shops and plants are 
engaged in unfamiliar work or are convert- 
ing to war-time production. In each, TIME 
is the most critical material. COSTS area 
serious problem. 


The production of men and machines and 
the accuracy of costs depend on paper 
work routines. The efficiency of these rou- 
tines goes far in determining the speed of 


production, the quality of finished work 
and the protection of costs. 

Because Addressograph- Multigraph 
methods simplify and organize the paper 
work of production and allied activities, 
and because they save time, prevent mis- 
takes and eliminate many costly wastes, 
they are now used by more concerns and 
in more ways than ever before. 


USERS OF OUR PRODUCTS are entitled to the services of our Methods Department. It can 
help to extend the use of their equipment in Purchasing, Storeskeeping, Production, Marketing, 
Shipping, Billing, Collecting, Disbursing and all key operations of business. To those who are 


interested in up-to-date information on better methods it is available on request, without charge. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION © Cleveland, Ohio 


Addressograph and Multigraph are trade-marks registered in the United States Patent Office 


Addressograph-Multigraph Methods save Brain HOURS AND HAND HOURS 
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Advertising Grows Up | 


Here's how it grew and what's ahead—an 
interview with advertising’s John Benson 


UALITY. Effectiveness. Charac- 

ter. It is in these that the great 

changes of the past 25 years 
have registered most sharply in the 
field of advertising. John Benson, pres- 
ident of the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies and veteran of 
more than 35 years honorable service 
in the business, made this clear in the 
course of a recent interview. 

Certainly, the advertising business 
has gained in stature. Techniques have 
changed, media have multiplied, a 
vast amount of evolution has taken 
place. But it is in the more subtle, non- 
mathematical aspects that the contrasts 
appear most dramatically between the 
advertising of 1917 and the advertis- 
ing of 1942. 

Benson didn’t put it this way in so 
many words, but the import of what 
he said was that, in the past 25 years, 
advertising as a business has “come of 
age.” The difference, the great differ- 


John Benson, president of AAAA (left), interviewed by Homer Shannon 


By HOMER H. SHANNON 


ence, is just that. It is the difference 
between a young fellow proud of his 
muscles and a little careless of how he 
uses them and an educated, mature, 
responsible citizen of the community, 
anxious to make his contribution to a 
decent life. 


GOODBYE, BAD TASTE 


“Even today the advertising busi- 
ness doesn’t command the respect and 
prestige in some quarters that its rec- 
ord justifies,” Benson said. “Some of 
the reasons for this are obvious. 
Among them are the industry’s declin- 
ing reputation for bad taste, banality, 
mere clamorous appeal. There was 
more of that 25 years ago than there 
is today, « great deal more. But there 
is still the occasional advertiser who 
perpetuates these all too human faults. 

“Still another reason for the sub- 
normal position of advertising in pub- 
lic esteem can be found in the fact that 


we have just come through a long pe- 
riod in which all business was under a 
cloud. As a spokesman of business, as 
one of the most vocal expressions of 
business, advertising has shared in 
whatever animus the public has felt for 
business.” 

These remarks followed a detailed 
account of the major developments 
which had occurred in advertising 
since the last war. It was, in the main, 
a record of transition from sweeping 
propaganda to dissemination of factual 
information—from purely emotional 
appeal to scientific demonstration. 

“After all, the abuses are minor 
compared with the good that comes 
out of advertising,” Benson comment- 
ed at another point. “These abuses are 
not inherent in advertising itself; they 
are the deeds of individuals who mis- 
use it.” 

Benson has been active in the adver- 
tising world for many years. He has 
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been president of AAAA since 1932, 
with a four-year intermission of 1923 
to 1927, and was in the agency busi- 
ness as an owner from 1907 until 
1929. His contacts with the advertising 
business necessarily are about as broad 
as could be found. With the mind of a 
scholar and the balanced’ judgment of 
a jurist, he would be a man to seek out 
no matter what line of activity fate 
might have placed him in. He speaks 
deliberately, and his words are care- 
fully chosen, but there is no hesitation 
in speech. His manner is friendly and 
matter-of-fact, as unpretentious and 
solid as the air-conditioned, orderly 
atmosphere of his quiet office 17 stories 
high in mid-town Manhattan. 

One of the striking things he pointed 
out in my interview with him was the 
fact that business expenditures for ad- 
vertising have not increased greatly 
since 1917. There are several enigmas 
wrapped up in this. Even so, the best 
estimates available indicate that total 
expenditures for advertising in the 
first year of this nation’s participation 
in the last war amounted to around 
$1,500,000,000. Total advertising ex- 
penditures for the nation in 1941 are 
given as approximately $1,900,000,000. 
The most important thing which has 
happened to the advertising business 
since 1917 is that it has gone scientific. 

The long-trend charts show that ad- 
vertising expenditures follow the ups 
and downs of business activity. Recent 
studies have indicated that this hasn’t 
been true with reference to our defense 
boom or the terrific stimulus which 
came to production after this country 
was actively involved in this war. 


UP AND DOWN 


The best statistics show that the na- 
tional expenditure on advertising has 
averaged around $2,000,000,000 annu- 
ally since the end of the last war. It 
was as high as $2,600,000,000 in prod- 
igal 1929. It was as low as $1,400,- 
000,000 in terrible 1933. 

All of those men most competent to 
speak insist that the enormous upsurge 
of business which has accompanied the 
defense-war activity has not been par- 
alleled by a corresponding rise in ad- 
vertising. Advertising has been stimu- 
lated, yes, but not proportionally. 

But let’s get back to Benson. 

“While, over the long term, the vol- 
ume of advertising has gone up and 
down as business has gone up and 
down, there has been a perceptible lag 
in the volume rise of advertising. 
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BENSON SAYS: 


As a spokesman of busi- 
ness, as one of the most vocal 
expressions of business, ad- 
vertising has shared in what- 
ever animus the public has 
felt for business. 


The most important thing 
which has happened to the 
advertising business since 
1917 is that it has gone scien- 


tific. 
* 


Today, circulation figures — 
alone are inadequate. Actual 
readers are the real value to 
the advertiser. 

* 

Summing up, we started 

with fraud and end. up with 


information. 











Measured by the various business in- 
dices, advertising in recent years has 
not shown as much growth as busi- 
ness. Just why this is, no one seems to 
know. The greater efficiency of adver- 
tising may have something to do with 
it. And, of course, business consolida- 
tions have tended to reduce the num- 
ber of advertisers. The growth of pri- 
vate brands may also have had its 
effect—as well as high circulations of 
periodicals beyond the means of many 
small companies. There are, for ex- 
ample, a couple of dozen magazines 
today which count their circulation in 
the millions. Twenty-five years ago the 
list was much shorter, and the circula- 
tion figures less than half as high. 

“So far as the advertising agencies 
themselves are concerned, up to about 
10 or 12 years ago there was a steady 
concentration of advertising volume 
into a few agencies. That process has 
not been evident, however, since about 
the beginning of the depression. But 
even today, seven of the largest agen- 
cies (among several hundred) handle 
approximately one-third of all national 
advertising. Agency staffs have multi- 
plied. A single agency now may have 
as many as 1,000 employees, embrac- 
ing just about every kind of talent you 
could name.” 

In outlining the changes which have 
occurred in the advertising business, 
Benson stressed the tremendous exten- 
sion of scientific techniques. “Much 
less is left to guesswork today,” he 
said, emphasizing that this is distinctly 





in contrast with the situation at the 
time of the last war. “We build data 
and organize trends for just about 
every phase of the work. And this is 
not mere window dressing or salesman- 
ship. It is the. most impartial, detailed, 
scientific analysis by trained experts.” 

He pointed out that prior to a few 
years ago, space buying was largely 
predicated on circulation figures. To- 
day, circulation figures alone are in- 
adequate. Actual readers are the real 
value to the advertiser. Readership is 
now being determined by actual test. 
Corps of trained men in the field make 
elaborate studies of “page traffic” 
which determine precisely the relative 
reader interest in each page of the par- 
ticular periodical and each section of 
each page. 

And no longer is the “pulling pow- 
er” of a given piece of copy left to 
the judgment of the producer and buy- 
er. It is the subject of thoroughgoing, 
merciless pre-testing. Two common 
methods of pre-testing types of copy, 
as he explained it, are jury tests and 
market tests. The jury method is just 
what it sounds like. That is, represen- 
tative cross-sections of the public or of 
advertising experts are questionnaired. 
Market testing is a matter of statistical 
studies which compare the results of 
one type of campaign with another in 
various markets, where the essential 
elements are comparable. 


DUTY TO SOCIETY 


But it was on the general theme of 
the growing social responsibility of ad- 
vertising that this white-haired veteran 
was most insistent. “The improvement 
in advertising copy which has been so 
marked took this course,” he explained. 
“The first attack was made just about 
25 years ago. Vigilance committees 
were formed all over the country by 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World to get rid of fraud in ad- 
vertising. 

“The next great step didn’t come un- 
til 1938, when the Wheeler-Lea act was 
passed—largely at the instance of ad- 
vertising leaders themselves. This gave 
the Federal Trade Commission power 
to deal with dishonesty in advertising, 
whether it affected competition or not. 
Before passage of the act, the Commis- 
sion couldn’t prosecute a dishonest ad- 
vertiser unless it could be proven that 
a competitor had been damaged. 

“And a new and higher standard of 
honesty was established. This law made 

[Continued on page 120) 
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Everybody Works 





FTER nearly a year of war, the 
Revenue Act of 1942 has been 
enacted into law, and business 

men and other taxpayers finally have 
a chance to know with some certainty 
the extent of the levies which the war 
requires them to face. In a full year 
of operation, this tax law will produce 
about $26,000,000,000 in revenue. Of 
this, about $10,000,000,000 will come 
from the income tax on individuals, 
another $10,000,000,000 will come 
from the. income and excess profits 
taxes on corporations, and about 
$6,000,000,000 will come from mis- 
cellaneous levies, including the estate 
and gift taxes, and taxes on tobacco 
and other “luxury” items. 


VAST, BUT TOO SMALL 


These are vast figures. But if any- 
thing is clear about them, it is that 
they are too small. A full year’s opera- 
tion of this tax bill will raise $26,- 
000,000,000; but during that year we 
will spend more than $80,000,000,000 
in the conduct of war. Our tax rev- 
enues, therefore, will cover less than a 
third of our expenditures. We will 
have to raise over $50,000,000,000 by 
borrowing in a single year. We readily 
remember the concern with which an 
accumulated national debt of less than 
$40,000,000,000 was regarded only 
two or three years ago. In the present 
circumstances, the national debt is 
bound to go up enormously. But every 
dollar raised by taxes is a dollar we 
will not have to borrow, a dollar on 
which interest will not have to be paid 
for many years, a dollar that will not 
have to be paid back. 

Taxes do not represent the cost of 
the war. The cost-comes when the 





Erwin N. Griswop, lawyer, scholar, Har- 
vard Law School professor, was in the office 
of the Solicitor General from 1929 to 1934. 
One of the country’s foremost authorities on 
taxes, he is now on leave from Harvard, as 
assistant to Randolph Paul, General Counsel 
of the Treasury. He has written several books. 
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money is spent. That cost is unfortu- 
nately inevitable. Our problem is real- 
ly one of distributing the cost among 
all our population as fairly and equita- 
bly as possible. One way to distribute 
the cost is by inflation, and that, we 
know, is a wholly unfair and inequita- 
ble method. Heavy taxation is the sur- 
est means of combating inflation. When 
we pay taxes, therefore, we insure our- 
selves against a more onerous method 
of distributing the total load. The more 
we discharge the burden through cur- 
rent taxation the more certain will be 





TAXES 


They are the means by which 
we buy civilization. They are 
also our strongest weapon 
against inflation. This article, 
tracing the basic tax trends of 
the past 25 years, and fore- 
casting the pattern of tomor- 
row, provides the answers to 
all of your questions concern- 
ing this all-important subject. 











our protection against the inflationary 
threat. We should grin, therefore, as 
we bear the load, for taxes are the 
means by which we buy civilization, 
as Justice Holmes said, now more than 
ever before. And present taxes not only 
protect our civilization against foreign 
enemies; they are also an important 
and essential part in our defense 
against the domestic disaster of infla- 
tion. 

So we are all working for Uncle 
Sam. Many are working for him as his 
employees, in or out of uniform. But 
all of us, directly or indirectly, are 
working for him too; he is on our pay 
roll. Most corporations with a moder- 
ate amount of excess profits income 
are paying Uncle Sam 90¢ out of every 
extra dollar that they can make. Under 


for Uncle Sam 


By ERWIN N. GRISWOLD 


the new Revenue Act, an individual 
starts paying Uncle Sam half of every 
additional dollar he earns after he 
reaches a net income of $18,000. An 
individual with an income over $200,- 
000 pays 88¢ in taxes out of every ex- 
tra dollar, and keeps only 12¢ for him- 
self. Heavy taxes are not confined to 
these large incomes. A single individ- 
ual making just over $500 a year pays 
19% out of every dollar over that fig- 
ure, and if his income is over $624 a 
year he will owe at least 24% of the 
excess in taxes. A housemaid with a 
wage of $16 a week will owe a Federal 
income tax of $58, or more than a dol- 
lar a week. A married man with two 
children, and a salary of $3,000 a 
year, will owe more than $250 or near- 
ly 10% of his income in taxes. It will 
be hard for many persons to meet these 
liabilities, along with the increased 
cost of living and the necessity of buy- 
ing war bonds. Nevertheless, it must be 
said and said again that the one clear 
thing about our taxes is that they are 
not yet high enough. 


SILENT PARTNER 


A business man may think of Uncle 
Sam as a silent partner who takes 
90% of the profits and shares none of 
the losses. There may be some tenden- 
cy to say: Why be efficient, why cut 
down expenses, why eliminate waste, 
when the Government stands 90% of 
the expenses anyway? But Uncle Sam 
is not a siient partner. He is-now the 
most active and important person in the 
business. He is protecting it against a 
greater threat than it has ever before 
had to face. He requires support, heavy 
financial support; but it is not for his 
sake, it is for ours. The price he calls 
upon us to pay is only a fraction of 
the actual cost of the job he has un- 
dertaken on our behalf. 

We have never seen anything like it. 
In the last war the greatest amount 
raised through internal revenue in any 
year was $5,400,000,000, and that was 
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Everyone knows that metal, particu- 
larly tin, is scarce. In spite of this 


shortage, our Government has been : a ™M fe N N Pa N 


generous in permitting limited use i 


of metal tubes for shave cream. But hlewe 
Mennen believes that men will ac- 

cept shave cream in jars if they j 

know that they will be aiding the : 

war effort. Voluntarily, Mennen is ODIO oe Ss H a U \= 
conserving metal by putting its same — > 
high quality shave cream in con- MENNEN 
venient glass jars. A limited supply So TRE 

of tubes is still available, but you GX rs 
can "Save Tin and Help Win"—buy _SHAV | 
Mennen Shave Cream in jars. No a 
need to trade in an empty tube. 


THE CHOICE OF SKIN SPECIALISTS— 

A recent survey revealed that more es 

Dermatologists use Mennen Shave - .BRUSHLESS —It’s a Cream, not a Grease 
Products than any other brand...more 

than the next two leading brands 

combined. The personal preference 

of these physicians who specialize 

in skin care, is proof of the superior 


quality of Mennen Shave Products. 
LATHER SHAVE —Two kinds: Plain and Menthol-iced (extra cool) 
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in the year ending June 30, 1920, more 
than a year after the war was over. Of 
this less than $4,000,000,000 came 
from income and profits taxes, on both 
individuals and corporations. In 1918 
about 3,500,000 returns were filed, and 
in 1919 the number was about 4,000,- 
000. The report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury for the latter year refers to 
“this vast number of returns” as if the 
limit had been reached. In 1918, we 
spent $13,000,000,000 and in 1919 we 
spent nearly $19,000,000,000—or 
about a fourth of what we expect to 
spend this fiscal year. When it was all 
over we had a debt of about $40,000,- 
000,000, or less than the amount of the 
debt when the present war began. 

In the meantime, our tax system has 
undergone some notable changes. In 
1918, the income tax was a new and 
very imperfect instrument. A Federal 
income tax became possible only in 
1913, and it had not produced as much 
as $125,000,000 a year until 1917. It 
reached directly only a small propor- 
tion of the individuals in the country. 
The tax law then was fairly simple and 
it was full of holes, so that the well in- 
formed could easily avoid a large part 
of the burden. Tax reduction in those 
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days was really too easy to be fun. All 
a man had to do, for example, was to 
create a revocable trust for his wife. 
In this way his high bracket income 
could be put into her lower brackets, 
with a large saving in the family tax; 
and yet through the power of revoca- 
tion he could retain complete control 
over the property from which the in- 
come was derived. If a man had a 
piece of property which had increased 
in value, he would have to pay a tax 
on the gain if he sold it. But to avoid 
this, all he had to do was to give the 
property to his wife and let her sell it. 
There was no gift tax; and the wife 
had no taxable gain on the sale, be- 
cause she sold the property for what 
it was worth when she got it. 

In the intervening years, the income 
tax has become greatly refined. In all 
its details, it has become an immensely 
complicated structure. Fortunately, 
though, the ordinary taxpayer does not 
need to be concerned with these de- 
tails. The result of this development 
has been to make the tax fairer and 
surer. Not only have loopholes such as 


those mentioned above been closed up, 
but places where the tax bore unfairly 
on particular situations have been alle- 
viated. The income tax is undoubtedly 
the fairest tax which we have yet de- 
vised. Criticism is frequently heard 
about its complexity, but that is in- 
evitable with rates as high as they are 
today. 

Another movement which has gained 
rapid momentum in the past few years 
is that by which the income tax has 
become a mass instead of a class tax. 

This significant change by which 
our income tax has become a mass tax 
brings with it its own difficult prob- 
lems which have not yet been fully 
faced and met. It is not hard today for 
an individual of moderate means to 








tax should be taken out of the wage. 
earner’s wages before the money is 
paid to him. This is not only the surest 
way to get the money; it is also the 
most painless way for most taxpayers 
to pay the tax. It will not be nearly as 
hard for them not to spend what they 
do not get as it is to try to save for an 
indefinite and distant tax liability. 
There are many difficulties to be 
overcome in establishing an effective 
collection at the source system. The 
administrative problem is very great, 
both for employers and the Govern- 
ment. This is in part due to the con- 
viction that the income tax should not 
be a gross tax, but should make some 
allowance for an exemption and for 
dependents. Problems also arise be- 





Uncle Sam: “Give me a business man for a business job." 
This cartoon is reproduced from the front cover of Forses dated Oct. 13, 1917 


roll up a tax liability which for him is 
staggering. It is difficult for persons of 
moderate incomes to budget such an 
item as an income tax liability; and 
this is particularly true when the law 
imposing the tax and fixing its amount 
is not passed until near the end of the 
year. Both for the protection of the 
revenues and as a definite means of 
convenience and assistance for the 
great mass of small taxpayers, we must 
develop an effective and efficient sys- 
tem for collecting a large part of the 
income tax liability at the source. The 


cause a very considerable part of the 
population are not wage earners and 
cannot be reached by a tax withheld 
from wages. This is true, for example, 
of most farmers, small business men 
and professional people. One of the 
serious difficulties comes in the year of 
transition from the old method of col- 
lecting taxes one year behind to cur- 
rent collections at the source. If no ad- 
justment is made, this will result in 
two years’ taxes having to be paid in 
one year. This would be an impossible 
burden for many taxpayers. It is here 
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What more can we do to help win the war . . . how else 
can we help to provide our soldiers and sailors and those 
of the Allied Nations with what they need for victory? 


That, we hold, is the only attitude in which those of us not 
privileged to wear the uniform can approach the war 
effort. Peacetime pursuits and practices . . . previous tradi- 
tions, prerogatives and reputations . . . personal prefer- 
ences and ambitions a// shrink to insignificance in light 
of the words, “What more can we do to help win the war?” 
Nothing else counts. 

Here at Pontiac that attitude has caused a major change 
in our operating policy. Back when we were building 
automobiles we were the “prime contractor.” We “spread 
the work” among many subcontractors large and small— 
each an anonymous specialist in some manufacturing field. 

Then came the Defense Program. Our first assignment, 
undertaken months before Pearl Harbor, was the building 
of Oerlikon automatic anti-aircraft cannon. With the 
splendid cooperation of over 300 subcontractors on this 





one job alone, peak production was attained eleven 
months ahead of schedule. 

After December 7th, two additional major assignments 
were quickly assumed . . . the volume production of 
SE GE and of Bofors 40 mm. automatic field 
guns. 

Hardly had these gigantic and complex problems of 
plant conversion, re-tooling and personnel training gotten 
under way when . . . “What more could we do to help 
win the war?” 


We could help by becoming SUBCONTRACTORS on 
three important projects: building huge components 
for @i-ton high-speed tanks... supplying vital mechan- 
isms for army GEE and producing GEE sets of 
inner-engine assemblies a month. 


And today, as these words are being written, thousands of 
Pontiac men and women are devoting their fu// and 
exclusive efforts to speeding the progress of our sub- 
contracting operations alone. 


Seeking to erate fully in the war effort, Pontiac 
bas voluntarily censored this advertisement. 


BS vicrony 1s ovn mesivess PONTIAC Womston or GENERAL MOTORS 
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The Business World 
of Tomorrow 


FTER the war—assuming we win it 
—what fields of industry will un- 
dergo the most drastic change? 

Will private enterprise survive? What 
new products and materials will ap- 
pear? What will be the relationship 
between labor, management and stock- 
holders? 

These are a few of the questions we 
recently put to business leaders, and 
here are some of the replies which, to- 
gether, provide a thought-provoking 
forecast of the world of tomorrow: 


* 

Georce M. Venrity,* chairman, 
American Rolling Mill Co.: 

Free enterprise has done so much 
for human progress, it would seem that 
it should be at least one factor in our 
American life that would prove to be 
indestructible, as its elimination would 
set us back a century. 

‘That we will have new industries 
born of the impetus of the greatest 
period of reconstruction the world has 
ever seen, seems inevitable and certain. 

All established products that have 
proven of great service to humanity 
will unquestionably be in great de- 
mand in proportion as our after-war- 
population finds the means to buy 
them; what entirely new products or 
materials, other than the lighter metal 
alloys that are rapidly coming into 
greater use during the war, may be 
developed is beyond my ken. 

The trials, stresses, strains and trag- 
edies of this world war must, of ne- 
cessity, bring the past contending 
forces of labor, management and the 
investor into a closer, more under- 
standing and more co-operative rela- 
tion in their common interest, as that 
will provide the surest and shortest 
route to better living. 

There will no doubt be many changes 
in all industry, and in everything that 





*We regret to announce that since this 
was written for Forses, Mr. Verity, a great 
humanizer of business, has passed on. 


A SYMPOSIUM | 


affects the lives of our people, possibly 
more adjustment to new conditions 
than what might be called changes. 

* 

Justin R. Wuirtine, president, The 
Commonwealth & Southern Corp.: 

After the war, free enterprise will 
probably be somewhat modified to the 
extent that the country may be kept 
ready for war. 

Few, if any, new industries will be 
comparable to the automobile indus- 
try, but for some years orderly con- 
version to peacetime work, and civilian 
air transportation, will go a long way 
toward keeping business active. Manu- 
facturers of the automobile will again 
assume a prominent place in the busi- 
ness of the nation. 

I expect to see many new products 
used in peacetime work which were in- 
vented or developed by the war. The 
abundance of aluminum, magnesium 
and plastics will lead to different and 
new products. 

The relationship between labor and 
management will be closer than before 
the war. Ultimately, labor unions will 
unite under one banner and, like all 
business, be subject to federal regula- 
tion. 

Orderly conversion from war to 
peacetime work will challenge the best 
thinking available. Since this is an all- 
out war, so must the conversion to 
peace be without preference of one 
field of industry over another. 

We will emerge from the war with 
the world’s largest fleet of ships. We 
must keep the cargo ships engaged in 
the development of international trade. 

* 

I. J. Harvey Jr., president, The 
Flintkote Co.: 

After the war, aluminum and plastic 
materials will be the basis for many 
new products, and I feel they have the 
greatest prospects. 

The relationship between labor, man- 
agement and stockholders will be as it 
has been in the past. 


I feel that the aviation industry will 
probably see more radical changes than 
any other; next, automobiles, railroads 
and essential food products. 

* 

C. Donatp Da.tas, president, Re- 

vere Copper and Brass, Inc.: 
_ Generally speaking, it is my convic- 
tion that free enterprise will survive. 
The degree of its freedom, however, 
will be determined by the degree at 
which we are able to sell Americans 
on the fact that free industry is the 
creative force which makes progress 
possible. There has been much too 
much emphasis on production which, 
while important, is not the real benefit 
that men receive from free enterprise. 

Under free enterprise which we must 
assume will survive, I see the oppor- 
tunity for vast new industrial devel- 
opments. The airplane, by giving us 
still greater mobility, will do to our 
present standards what the automobile 
did to the horse-and-buggy days. New 
building standards, new living stand- 
ards, new social standards, can result 
and can each give rise to tremendous 
new creative developments in industry. 

And, automatically, these new de- 
velopments will require new materials, 
and it seems to me that the measure of 
these materials will be their ability to 
eliminate weight, which is our costliest 
luxury today. 

* 

Bror DAHLBERG, president, The Cel- 
otex Corp.: 

The outlook for American business 
in the next 25 years is better than at 
any time in the past—if labor, govern- 
ment, management and capital can get 
together on the job. 

Free enterprise will survive. If it 
does not, free labor, free capital and 
free government will perish with it. 

There should be several new indus- 
tries or revitalized old industries, 
whose development will be comparable 
with that of the automobile industry in 
the last quarter ‘century. Among these 
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will be the airplane, building, plastic, 
rubber and air-conditioning industries. 

There will be many new products 
and new materials. There will be new 

of factories and machinery for 
eneral mass production. These will 
enable us to build airplanes, automo- 
biles and houses beyond anything we 
dream of now and at such a low cost 
that they will be available to everyone. 

The relationship between labor, man- 
agement and stockholders will be good 
because ways will be worked for all to 
share in the benefits of their contribu- 
tions proportionately to what they con- 
tribute. 

The most radical changes will occur 
in the home building, aircraft and au- 
tomobile industries and in the order 
they are named. 

My only general comment on the 
next quarter century is this: We are 
living in a swiftly-changing world, and 
it will continue to change for many 
years to come. That means we must all 
keep our minds flexible. We must be 
willing to discard old social and eco- 
nomic theories that no longer match 
our advancing industrial technology. 
We must keep up our courage and keep 
working because the changing world 
will give us plenty of obstacles to over- 
come. This country is going tobe the 
center of the world, both economically 
and politically, and we must be pre- 
pared to accept all of the obligations 
and headaches as well as the benefits of 
leadership. 

* 

Lewis H. Brown, president, Johns- 
Manville Corp.: 

It is my personal belief that free en- 
terprise will survive. If it varies in 
many respects from our conception of 
it in the past, that will be because we 
will have learned a great deal during 
the present national crisis about how 
to make free enterprise work better. 

There is but one alternative to free 
enterprise: That is planned economy. 
And I have no doubt but that the 
American people, who during the eco- 
nomic stresses of the 1930’s were flirt- 
ing with planned economy as possibly 
being a better provider than free enter- 
prise, will take their first love back 
again with renewed fervor after the 
war is ended. 

The return of free enterprise, how- 
ever, will not necessarily mean that 
this system will survive indefinitely in 
America. All of us—management, la- 
bor, agriculture and Government— 
must join together and work more in- 
telligently than we have ever done be- 
fore to see to it that it functions satis- 
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Here comes another screw 
for Hitler’s coffin 


V V HEN this giant propeller meets its drive shaft, another great 
American ship will be near completion. Soon after, it will go into 
service carrying across the seas supplies and equipment to.help crush 
Hitler and the Axis. 

America’s shipbuilders deserve a big hand for the production 
miracles they have wrought since Pearl Harbor. For example, many 
shipyards on the North Pacific Coast and at the head of the Great 
Lakes, working twenty-four hours a day, have set new records in ship- 
building, and here Northern Pacific Railway plays an important role. 

From the steel mills of the East, forests of the Pacific 
Northwest, and manufacturing centers everywhere, % tH xo 
tons of steel, wood, parts and accessories flow swiftly SS {Ly 
and smoothly over Northern Pacific tracks to waiting {gp 
ways—making this railway, today more than ever, 
the “Main Street of the Northwest”. 
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What Statler Hotels 
offer for 1943 








OW, MORE THAN EVER, there is need for comfort and 
N relaxation when you travel to other cities. And 
comfort and relaxation are what Statler offers you 
when you visit any one of the seven Statler cities. 


Statler Hotels are located in Boston, Buffalo, Detroit, 
St. Louis, Cleveland, Pittsburgh (Hotel William Penn), 
and New York (Hotel Pennsylvania). At these Statler 
hotels you will find smooth, efficient, split-second 
service, delightful food served in a warm and charm- 
ing atmosphere, and rooms that are large and com- 
fortable at very moderate rates. We have special 
rooms designed for women, too! All Statler hotels are 
convenient to business and shopping centers, amuse- 
ment and theater centers. 


If you’ve ever been a guest at a Statler hotel, you 
doubtless know the service and efficiency that is con- 
stantly yours. If you’ve never stopped at a Statler, 
try it on your next visit to a Statler city. You'll soon 
discover that at a Statler, there is “Nothing old- 
fashioned but the hospitality!” 


* HOTELS STATLER + 


STATLER OPERATED HOTELS STATLER IN 
HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA | BOSTON BUFFALO 
NEW YORK CLEVELAND 


DETROIT ST. LOUIS 
HOTEL WILLIAM PENN WASHINGTON, D.C. 


PITTSBURGH NOW BUILDING 





NOTHING OLD-FASHIONED BUT THE HOSPITALITY 














factorily to the great majority of ordi- 
nary Americans. 

The war will generate huge backlogs 
of consumer demand. It is rekindling 
once again that bold, venturous spirit 
of the people that was all but stifled 
during the depression years. Our in- 
ventive genius is conquering broad, 
new frontiers beyond which lie many 
new fields for achievement. And we 
are developing a production machine 
which, when it is reconverted back to 
peacetime service, will have a poten- 
tial capacity to produce an abundance 
of consumer goods which will be un- 
precedented and colossal. 

I have said before, we are only e 
little way across the threshold of the 
technological age. We must rebuild 
America to make it fit the tempo of 
the airplane just as we rebuilt it after 
World War I to fit the tempo of the 
automobile. 

I am not predicting that we will ac- 
tually attain all the possibilities that 
will lie before us. As a realist, I know 
how far we are today from the accom- 
plishment of these goals. I know how 
far we are from effective co-ordination 
of our efforts. I know how far the pol- 
icies of the social revolution are from 
the philosophy of efficient production 
and full employment that is the goal 
we must reach. I know how easy it is 
for us to be misled by ignorance, class 
antagonism and political hokum. How- 
ever, in spite of confusion and inefh- 
ciency, we are today on the road to 
victory. If we can perform that colossal 
task, it should certainly be within our 
power to bring about full employment 
in peacetime pursuits of the manpower 
of the United States. 

Upon our ability to do just that, in 
my opinion, rests the future of our 
whole republic and the institutions of 
free enterprise. 

* 

W. S. S. Ropcers, president, The 
Texas Co.: 

I feel confident that free enterprise 
will survive the war if for no other rea- 
son than that it is the best system that 
has ever been devised. 

I think there will be a number of 
new industries developed, but I doubt 
that any of them will have as great an 
effect on our economy and mode of 
living as the automobile. 

Peace will bring improved airplanes. 
a wider range of plastics, many new 
synthetic products which will take the 
place of natural products. 

I think we can expect to continue to 
deal with labor as we are at the pres- 

{Continued on page 102) 
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when he is fighting far ahead 
of his field kitchen 


K Breakfast Unit 


To feed men fighting in 
scorched earth territory or 
behind enemy lines, the 
Quartermaster Corps 
developed highly concen- 
trated food rations. Typi- 
cal is Ration K. Breakfast 
Unit contains: Vacuum- 
packed tin of Veal and 
Pork Meat Loaf, 4 biscuits, 
4 graham biscuits, 2 
packets of soluble coffee, 
3 lumps of sugar, malted 
milk and dextrose tablets 
for energy, chewing gum. 























K Dinner Unit 


All Units of Ration K are 
the same pocket-size— no 
larger than a %-lb. box of 
candy. In this Ration K 
Dinner, the soldier gets 
3%-oz. tin of processed 
cheese, 4 enriched biscuits, 
4 graham biscuits, tube of 
concentrated bouillon, 
packet of dextrose tablets, 
chewing gum for a thirst 
quencher. Chocolate bar 
and all biscuits in Ration 
K are vitamin enriched. 


K Supper Unit 


For supper Ration K offers 
a 3%-ounce tin of Pork 
Luncheon Loaf (of thesame 
high quality as Armour 
Star loaf meats for U. S. 
home use), a 2-ounce con- 
centrated chocolate bar, 4 
biscuits, 4 graham biscuits, 
powder for lemonade, 3 
lumps of sugar and chew- 
ing gum. The combined 
weight of the three Ration 
K units is only 32 ounces 
—and the three units offer 
a total of 3,726 calories. 


When he’s in a fox hole he can’t go 
out for lunch—so the U. S. soldier 
eats the 3 square meals in his pack 


In the last war, Uncle Sam fed his soldiers from 
permanent field kitchens close to front line 
trenches. But in this war of movement, fighters 
speed miles ahead of their supply depots. To 
answer this problem, the Quartermaster Corps 
with food technicians of Armour and other 
manufacturers, have developed emergency ra- 
tions of concentrated food value. 


Armour and Company has supplied millions 
of tins of meat and cheese for various army 
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What a soldier eats 

















































Home Breakfast 


Thanks to painstaking 
work of the U. S. Quarter- 
master Corps, our Ameri- 
can Paratroopers and Sol- 
diers in advance fighting 
units, get as many calories 
and body-building ele- 
ments from their Ration 
K Breakfast as they would 
from this home - cooked 
breakfast of fresh orange 
juice, a bowl of bran flakes 
with sugar and cream, 
fried ham and eggs, blue- 
berry muffins and coffee. 


Home Dinner 


U.S. Soldiers on field ma- 
neuvers have lived exclu- 
’ sively on Ration K for six 
consecutive daysand main- 
tained their normal effi- 
ciency. In calories and 
body - building elements 
» the soldier’s K dinner is 
¥ equivalent to this home- 
cooked meal of beef con- 
somme, celery and carrots, 
broiled chicken, potatoes, 
asparagus, corn on the cob, 
cantaloupe a la mode, but- 
tered rolls and iced tea. 


Home Supper 


Meals served U.S. Soldiers 
in camps are more nour- 
ishing, betterbalancedthan 
those served in most Amer- 
ican homes. Even these 
emergency rations are 
highly nourishing. In cal- 
ories and body- building 
elements, the K Supper is 
equal to this home-cooked 
supper of a toasted cheese 
sandwich, fried bacon, 
combination salad with 
French dressing, chocolate 
cake, and a glass of milk. 


rations. The company, with other packers, 
is also providing millions of pounds of fresh 
meat every day to the U. S. fighting forces — 
shipping huge quantities of meat and dairy 
products to our allies through lend-lease. 


That’s why some Armour Star Canned Meats 
are no longer available on the home front — but 
there’s no shortage on the fighting fronts. For- 
tunately, Armour is big enough to be of impor- 
tant help in keeping our men the best-fed 
fighters in the world. 


FREE Illustrated Booklet, “Food for Freedom” — shows 
why our U.S. forces are the best-fed, best-equipped 
fighting men in the world. For your free copy, 


write: Armour and Company, Dept. 120, Chicago, III. © armour AND COMPANY 
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MORE GOOD NEWS FROM THE PRODUCTION FRONT 


pe? , 
THE FIRST BILLION 


OF WAR PRODUCTS IN 42 


THANKS TO 341,000 GENERAL MOTORS MEN AND WOMEN 
THANKS TO OUR THOUSANDS OF SUPPLIERS AND SUBCONTRACTORS 


Whi Are Doug the Job 


Already this year General Motors has 
delivered guns, tanks, airplanes, airplane 
engines, Diesel engines, trucks, shells, 
and hundreds of other items for our 
armed forces to a total value of more than 
a billion dollars.* 


It is in no spirit of boastfulness that we 
make this encouraging report, but with 
full realization that the job ahead will 
call for even greater effort on the part 
of all of us. 


This ever-increasing contribution to the 
war effort is being made in the truly 
American way: through the application 
of management experience, engineering 
knowledge and mass-production ‘‘know- 
how.”’ As a result, voluntary reductions 
have already been made in contract 
prices, saving the Government hundreds 
of millions of dollars. 

*We would like to tell you just how many of 


these items have already been produced, but 
such information would be of value to the enemy. 








Allison Aircraft Engines 


Generators and Regulators 

Diesel Engines for Tanks, 
Trucks and Ships 

Tank Gun Mounts 

Anti-Aircraft Gun Mounts 








GM BUILDS Ambulances 


Army Trucks Blackout Lamps 

Airplanes Electric Motors Fuses for Shells and Bombs 
Pratt & Whitney Engines Tanks Marine Electrical Equipment 
Machine Tools Airplane Wings and Parts Oil Coolers and Radiators 
Bearings Anti-Aircraft Guns Carbines 


Fire-Control Equipment 
Airplane Instruments 
Aircraft Cannon 
Automatic Pilots 


Airplane Propellers _ Batteries 
Cartridge Cases Shells and Shot 
Airplane Fuel Pumps Tank Cannon 


Aviation Spark Plugs 
Machine Guns 

Radio Receivers 
Airplane Landing Gears 
Armored Cars 

Naval Gun Housings 
Parachute Flares 

Gun Motor Carriages 
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THE RISING TIDE OF GENERAL MOTORS WAR PRODUCTION IN 1942 
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War products made and delivered by General Motors prior to 1942—$483,855,014 


EMPLOYMENT AT ALL-TIME PEAK 
More men and women are working for 
General Motors in the United States and 
Canada than ever before—341,469 in all— 
and our payrolls are increasing at the 
rate of over 4,000 a week. For the week 
ending October 11th, average hours 
worked were 46.5, compared to 40.5 last 
year. 


SUPPLIERS AND SUBCONTRACTORS 
DOING HALF THE JOB 

Since half the job is being done outside 
our plants by our suppliers and sub- 
contractors, they are employing an addi- 
tional 300,000 or more as their part of this 
war effort. Their effort and employment 
must continue to increase with ours. 


VALUABLE TIME AND 
MATERIALS SAVED 
Hundreds of improvements effected by 


General Motors production men and 
engineers are saving millions of produc- 
tive hours and thousands of tons of 
critical materials. Through the General 
Motors Suggestion Plan the factory 
workers are also doing their part and have 
made more than 4,000 constructive sug- 
gestions, for which they have received 
awards in War Savings Bonds. 


ALL PLANTS AT WORK ON 

WAR PRODUCTION 

The 104 General Motors plants and oper- 
ating units in 46 cities and 13 states are 
all on war production. So are the five 
General Motors plants in Canada. Every 
General Motors employee in our labora- 
tories, factories and offices is working 
for victory. From this production army 
comes an ever-growing volume of 
weapons, munitions and equipment for 
our Army, our Navy and our valiant Allies. 


GENERAL MOTORS 
Wlélang (6 Our Caainess!” 


THE AMERICAN WAY WILL WIN 
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The American Worker 


1942 on all counts than his pre- 
decessor of 1917. He is better 
paid, works shorter hours, wears bet- 
ter clothing, is better housed, and has 
greater social security protection. 
Comparison between the status of 
American workers 25 years ago with 
their lot today is made easier by the 
fact that both periods coincide with 
our participation in a World War. 
Thus the main occupation of our 
workers in 1917 was in connection 
with war effort, just as it is today. 
Establishment of a War Labor 
Board to settle industrial disputes 
was based, both at the beginning of 
World War I and World War II, on 
labor’s pledge of no strike and in- 
dustry’s pledge of no lockout. In the 
earlier case, however, a standstill ar- 
rangement on extension of the closed 
shop was agreed to by labor while 
employers, on their side, agreed not to 
fire for union membership and to 
recognize the right of employees to 
bargain collectively through chosen 
representatives. 


Jos Q. WORKER is better off in 


THE BIG “DISPUTE” 


Upon creation of the present WLB, 
however, spokesmen for the employees 
refused to stop seeking the closed shop 
and succeeded in having this issue in- 
cluded in the definition of “disputes” 
to be adjusted by the WLB. Thus there 
was a vast difference on this important 
issue in the two periods. Since the 
unions, by 1942, already had won the 
right of collective bargaining by 
statute under the Wagner Act, they 
felt that no “concession” was involved 
in the employers’ willingness to abide 
by the law. 

The result has been that the WLB 
advanced the status of the unions a 
step further by directing employers in 
many instances to provide “mainten- 





Louis Stark is labor editor of the New 
York Times, and one of the few labor 
authorities on good terms with all factions. 
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1917—1942 


By LOUIS STARK 


ance of membership” agreements. 
Under these clauses, unless an em- 
ployee signifies in writing his desire 
to leave a union within 15 days, he 
is compelled to remain in and pay his 
dues for the life of the contract. 

The first WLB insisted on the em- 
ployer dealing with his employees at 
least through some plant or shop com- 
mittee where he might refuse to deal 
with a union. In this practice lay the 
nucleus of an important post-war de- 
velopment, the formation of employee- 
representation plans embracing well 
over 1,000,000 employees in large in- 
dustrial establishments. 


PEACE, IT WAS WONDERFUL 
The opening of World War I found 


the American worker at peace with 
himself and the world. Union organi- 
zation was distinctly a minority move- 
ment. The American Federation of 
Labor, the dominant labor organiza- 
tion of those days, had a membership 
of 2,371,434 in 1917, with about 
750,000 in non-affiliated unions. 

The A. F. of L. was called upon to 
play a leading part in the carrying out 
of war policies. Its leaders took posts 
on various wage adjustment boards, 
as well as on the WLB. 

Labor’s chief concern during World 
War I was that the industrial rights 
which the unions had secured in their 
decades of effort were not to be abro- 
gated by the war. That is still their 
chief concern in World War II. 

There were many strikes in 1917 
due to the dislocations caused by the 
war, to the rapid rise of living costs 
without much hindrance from the 
Government and in part, also, to the 
organizing activities of the unions 
themselves. The war ended on a sour 
note for practically all and the indus- 
trial relations machinery that had been 
set up was scrapped and the industrial 
truce ended. 

The end of the post-armistice boom 
in 1920-1921 ushered in a tremendous 


struggle of wills between labor and 
management. The former sought to 
retain wartime standards while the 
latter urged wage deflation. This’ 
period, which marked an open shop 
drive by the employers, resulted in © 
the liquidation of many of the union 
“war babies.” 

Between 1920-1921 the A. F. of L. 
lost 1,212,941, or about 30% of its” 
members. Its decline was due in part 
to its own policies, for the skilled 
crafts were at odds with the govern- | 
ment boards. They feared state action 
on wages and were glad to get from 
under government decrees. 

The prosperous years of 1925-1929 
witnessed a veritable industrial revo- 
lution which affected the lives of mil- — 
lions of wage-earners. Rapid mechani- — 
zation and rationalization of indus- — 
try, the rise of mass production, the 
many mergers and combinations of — 
enterprises of all sorts, the vast mi- 
gration of industries like those of tex- 
tiles from North to South and shoe © 
manufacturing from the East to the 
Missouri Valley—all these develop- 
ments had important impacts on the 
lives of working people. 


WELFARE CAPITALISM 


New areas of employment were 
built up where shortly before only 
farm workers had plied their bucolic 
occupations. Wage rates rose in many 
industries and, as mass production 
cheapened goods, there was a great 
increase of purchasing. 

As large corporate organizations 
grew larger in the fields of utilities, 
textiles, machinery, iron and steel and 
foodstuffs, the attitude of these man- 
agements toward the unions stiffened. 
Bonus and profit-sharing schemes were — 
drawn up, group insurance plans for — 
5,000,000 workers were written with- 
out cost to them, pension plans were 
provided for superannuated employees. 
Vacations with pay became more 
widespread. Safety and health com- 
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The Army's & 
rubber cow hai 
a deadly tail ® 


f ion only one reason for a barrage bal 

loon: to put a slender thread of steel 4 

mile and a half up in the sky. ee 
The wisp of steel is invisible at night. I - 

can trip up an enemy bomber, diving at tw@ : 

to three hundred miles an hour, and send i 

to destruction. 


Actually, that cabie, the deadly tail of th 
balloon, is slimmer than a lead pencil. 


But it’s strong enough to hold fast whe < 
angry gales toss the balloon in the cloudsim 
It’s tough enough to stand the strain of rais# 
ing and lowering the “rubber cow”’ severa 
times a day ...of hauling it down at 120( 
feet per minute. 


Hold a piece of this cable in your hand 
and you wouldn’t believe it could do such ¢ 
job. But the skill of America’s steelmakers 
was equal to the task. Delicate strands o 
special steel are cunningly twisted into a ligh 
cable that has a tensile strength of thousand¢ 
of pounds. irate 


Special steel for helmets is another produc 
supplied by United States Steel to our armed 
forces. Steel so strong it can stop a .45 bullet 
at close range. Another invention of U. S 
Steel is a method of making bombs 10 times ‘ 
as fast as ever before. SF 


All this is the direct result of the constant 
peacetime research in United States Steel’s 
174 laboratory organizations. But the efforts 
being devoted by these scientists right nov 
towards winning the war promise amazing 
benefits for America after the war. 

Steel will be ready to help rebuild the 
world of the future with products undreamed™® 
of before. mS 








UNITED 
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STEEL." 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY + AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPAN 

CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION + COiUMBIA STEEL COMPANYY 
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PANY + NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY + Oll WELL SUPPLY COMPANY - SCULL 
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United States Steel Export Co., Export Distributors 








mittees were established in plants, free 
physical examinations were provided 
for employees. In short, this was a 
period of “welfare capitalism,” which 
the unions, unable to combat directly, 
called “hellfare capitalism.” 

The employee representation plans, 
favored by the employers, took a 
rapid spurt in this period and com- 
panies with about 1,500,000 employees 
had such plans in 1926, mainly in the 
iron and steel, electrical, railroads and 
public utilities industries. 

How did these developments affect 
the workers? Purchase of company 
stock, of hemes fimanced by employ- 
ers and the prospect of pensions, 
tended to keep employees away from 
unions and attached to the plants. 

Those whose wages were increased 
attained standards of living that made 
for individualistic thinking, especially 
among those who were able to take 
some part in the speculative boom of 
the period. The well-paid workman’s 
philosophy was middle class, not so- 
cialistic. 

The reaction of the unions to these 
developments was to propose union 
labor-management co-operation, so as 
to increase productive efficiency; but 
with few exceptions they made little 
progress in seeking to wean the cor- 
porations away. from their anti-union 
policies. 

The unions also demanded the five- 
_ day week to spread work, and met 
employer group insurance plans with 
proposals for labor union group in- 


surance. They also evolved a “social — 


wage” theory, according to which ad- 
vances in production should be ac- 
companied by wage increases if mass 
purchasing power were to be placed 
in a position to buy up the output of 
mass production processes. 


THE TURNING POINT 


But the depression that began in 
1930 had a cataclysmic effect on the 
individual workers, on the unions as 
well as on industry in general. 

Paternalistic welfare schemes went 
out of the window as masses of em- 
ployees went out of the door to begin 
long months and, in some cases, years 
of idleness. 

Union funds became exhausted. The 
thinking of the average worker began 
to change. When he had had a job he 
had spurned the British scheme of un- 
employment compensation as a “dole.” 
Samuel Gompers had called social in- 
surance “inimical” to workers, tend- 
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‘ing to put them under government con- 


trol. 

By 1933, when the New Deal came 
to power, the unions were gasping for 
breath. They were saved by the Na- 
tional Recovery Act and its section 
7-A recognizing the right of collective 
bargaining. 

When the “sick chicken” case 
torpedoed the NRA there was a brief 
setback and labor unrest until the Na- 
tional Labor Relations (Wagner) Act 
was enacted in 1935. Since then, due 
largely to complete government sym- 
pathy with collective bargaining, and 
also ‘asa ‘result of the~split in labor’s 
ranks in 1935, the membership of the 
unions has about doubled, now stand- 
ing at about 10,000,000. 


RELIANCE ON LAW 


Perhaps the most marked tendency 
of recent development in labor has 
been its complete volte face respecting 
legislation. From Gompers’ extreme 
and almost anarchistie distrust of the 


State and his sole faith in the ability | 


of the unions to carry on exclusively 
as the workers’ protector, there has 
now developed an attitude of reliance 
on law and administrative government 
bodies that would horrify him were he 
here today. 

This development is true particu- 
larly of the railway unions, a most 
formidable aggregation, speaking for 
more than 1,000,000 men. Presenting 
a strong front, this group, it is fair to 
say, wields the greatest political power 
on Capitol Hill of any of the labor or- 
ganizations. 

An important feature of organized 
labor today which will have to be 
taken into account in the post-war 
period is the fairly complete organi- 
zation of the mass production and 
basic industries by the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations. 

The craft unions of the A. F. of L. 
had been unable to accomplish what 
the Wagner Act and a sympathetic 
New Deal made possible in recent 
years, the unionization of the steel, 
automobile, aluminum and other basic 
and mass production industries which 
had been the citadel of the open shop. 
Particularly should it be borne in 
mind that the A. F. of L.’s pre-occu- 
pation with the skilled crafts and its 
tendency to overlook the great reser- 
voir of unskilled and _ semi-skilled 
workers had helped pave the way for 
the unprecedented unionization of the 
latter groups. 





To mention the existence of a closed 
shop agreement in the Ford Motor Co, 
is sufficient to show how far the 
unionization of the unskilled and semi- 
skilled has gone in one of our chief 
mass production industries. 

The current war has brought with 
it an unprecedented rivalry for mem- 
bership between the A. F. of L. and 
the C.I.0., a rivalry that has, at times, 
delayed vital war production. This 
rivalry shows no signs of abating, 
especially in the shipyards and the air- 
craft industry. However, on some la- 
bor fronts a rough sort of truce may 
be observed. 

If the forces of the A. F. of L. and 
the C.I.0. were to unite in one or- 
ganization, this rivalry would be dim- 
inished but would not cease altogether, 
for it would take the form of internal 
jurisdictional disputes among the 
unions in the unified organization. 

However, prospects of an early rap- 
prochement of the two organizations 
is unlikely. The division has lasted 
seven years, sufficient time for vested 
interests to grow among the C.I.0. 
officials in their offices, their power 
and perquisites. Similar vested in- 
terests, but of longer duration, may 
be found in the A. F. of L. 

In the current labor unity talks one 
of the chief issues, whether expressed 
or not, is: “Who will be the chief of 
the newly-merged union?” 


CHANGES AHEAD 


Out of the welter of war production 
and the displacement of men by 
women, there is likely to come a vast- 
ly increased unionization of women 
workers. 

The sympathies of the New Deal 
with the problem of the Negro will 
also tend to break down the barriers 
hitherto existing against the use of 
colored workers in skilled jobs, as well 
as against their joining the unions. 
None of the C.I.0. unions, so far as 
is known, opposes entrances of Negro 
workers as a policy though here and 
there a local of the auto workers pro- 
tests their introduction in the plants. 
Prejudice against Negro membership 
is confined largely to A. F. of L. 
unions and some of the railway labor 
organizations. 

Labor is deeply concerned about 
post-war problems, and for that reason 
it is seeking to strengthen its finances. 
Thanks to the W.L.B. and its “main- 
tenance of membership” policy, as well 


(Continued on page 107) 























A Bilhday Message 


TO 


B.C. FORBES 


ln the fast-moving business world of today, geared to the 
speed of air transportation, the turn of a quarter century 
has as much significance as the completion of a full one 
formerly did. 

Thus, in serving the public for the last twenty-five 
years, you and your publication have established a mark 
that represents more than just another anniversary. 
Rather, it climaxes a series of them — and starts a new era 
in the history of Forbes Magazine. 

On the occasion of your twenty-fifth birthday, the en- 
tire Eastern Air Lines organization extends hearty con- 
gratulations on your achievement. 


May there be many more birthday celebrations to come. 
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it is very evident that the leaders of our 
armed forces find there is an advantage in 
having units made up of men from widely 
separated parts of the country. These mem- 
bers of heroic Torpedo Squadron 8, whose 
story was told in LIFE, exemplify the kind 
of teamwork that knows no state boundaries. 
The men shown in the above picture include 


Lt. Commander Waldron, Fort Pierre, South 
Dakota; Lt. Owens, Los Angeles, California; 
Lt. Moore, Petersburg, Virginia; Ensign 
Teats, Sheridan, Oregon; Ensign Evans, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana; Ensign Abercrombie, 
Kansas City, Missouri; Ensign Ellison, upper 
New York State: and Ensign Gay of Hous- 
ton, Texas. 


Are Maine potatoes better than Idaho's? 


























Are Southern girls prettier than Northern giris? 
Is pie better for breakfast than grapefruit? 


“ 7 % 


Should Americans put aside all such disputes 
for the duration? Definitely . .. NO! 


For the competitive spirit that inspires 
such arguments is the very spirit of Amer- 
ica . . . the love of keen competition and 
the desire to out-do each other that is in- 
herent in the American character. 


Men who join the armed forces quickly 
find themselves shoulder to shoulder with 
men of different accents and opinions. And 
sectional pride and sectional disputes be- 
come a lively part of camp recreation with 
Yank and Texan, Hoosier and Cracker each 


_ loudly asserting the supremacy of his own 


part of the country and the pathetic short- 
comings of every other section. 


But through such experience, through a 
certain amount of wholesome disagreement, 
each really gets to know the others, and the 
result is teamwork in which men of many 
different types merge their varying qualities 
into doing the one big job. 


One of LIFE’s functions is introducing 
the Vermonter and the Californian to each 
other . . . showing Texans how folks live up 
in Michigan, and helping the city man to 
understand the farmer, and the laboring man 
to understand the white-collar desk sitter. 





Of course, LIFE cannot do as the army 
does and let the Los Angeles shopkeeper 
meet the Vermont farmer in person, but 
LIFE can, and does, through its graphic 
picture-story technique, show the Cali- 
fornian that the Vermonter is not a hide- 
bound, unprogressive provincial, but a very 
human citizen, supplying other states with 
soldiers and food and clothing. . 


» even 


though he may like pie and doughnuts with 
his morning ham and eggs. 
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lick a Vermonter? 


At the same time, LIFE shows the Ver- 
monter that the Californian is not a bluster- 
ing, boastful fellow surrounded only by 
amazingly beautiful scenery and fabulously 
beautiful movie stars, but is a hard-working 
American with the same admirable traits 
the Vermonter somehow thought were pe- 
culiar to “Down East Yankees.” 


To the farmer, East, North, South, and 
West, LIFE brings an understanding and 
respect for the white-collar worker in Wash- 
ington, D. C., shows him how the city 
fellow works long hours in crowded offices 
and sleeps wherever he can find six feet of 
unoccupied space. 


And when LIFE takes the city man back 
to the soil, shows him the North Dakota 
farmer and his family, daughters included, 
harrowing far into the night by the light of 
burning headlights, the city dweller must 
gain: a deeper respect for agriculture and a 
better understanding of its wartime prob- 
lems and importance. 


Thus: LIFE serves as a force for creating 
better understanding between widely sepa- 
rated, variously occupied people. As Amer- 
icans are sacrificing their lives, millions are 
commg to understand that Americans can 
keep their individual idiosyncrasies, their 
sectional prides, their varying opinions about 
potatoes and politics, and still present a 
united Psychological Front in the common 
war for freedom. 





More than 4 million copies sold 
each week! Read by more than 23 
million people! Bought by more 
people, read by more people than 
any other weekly magazine in the 
history of the publishing business! 
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The millions of LIFE readers who live in 
big cities find sympathetic realization of the 
importance of “hick towns” to our war- 
effort as LIFE takes them to places like 
Neosho, Missouri (pop. 5000). The ardent, 
all-out-for-war attitude of Neosho citizens 
is explained by 70-year old Glenn Wolfender, 
local newspaper editor, who says: “It’s a 
moral conviction, and when you got that 
you ain't got anything stronger in this 
world. Maybe it’s something you city people 
could use. No offense, you understand.” 





To help people understand and respect 
all sections of their fighting nation, LIFE 
presents the many different groups of Amer- 
icans—takes readers, for example, to D’Lo, 
Mississippi, a town whose streets are emp- 
tied of all but very old and very young 
men, since 61 of D’Lo’s 400 population have 
enlisted. If the rest of the country had done 
as well, we should have 20,000,000 men 
in uniform right now. In such stories as 
“The Fighting South,” LIFE, with no flag 
waving, portrays each section as it is today. 
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T is clearly evident that the expres- 
hes of the people. casting their 

first ballots since Pearl Harbor, 
will be reflected substantially in Wash- 
ington’s direction of the war. 

A stronger war policy, numerous 
shifts in high commands, at least a 
gravitation toward a national govern- 
ment as against democratic party ad- 
ministration—these are among the de- 
cisions ordained at the polls. 

Impressions gained in any pulse- 
feeling expedition are qualified by the 
time and to some extent by the inclina- 
tions of the traveler. The following 
summation, however, was gleaned just 
before and after the election and is 
supported by the heavy majority vote 
of the people. Common threads of 
complaint and protest run through the 
warp and woof of opinion irrespective 
of economic grouping. 


PROTEST 


Cross-currents played their parts in 
various contests, but the full measure 
of Republican strength was in the na- 
ture of a protest against the conduct of 
the war by the present administration. 
The administration was on the defen- 
sive. Its principal defenders were the 
most conspicuous casualties. Republi- 
cans offered no alternative program of 
war aims, few specifics for victory at 
variance with action already com- 


menced. 


POLITICS 


There is a poisonous impression that 
politics is playing a part in the con- 
duct of the war and that one cost of 
politicing with war is incompetence. 
One senatorial candidate who won de- 
cisively made the charge that personal 
politics are involved in the division of 
command in the Pacific. 


SACRIFICES 


The people as individuals are will- 
ing, almost eager, to make greater sac- 
rifices—whatever necessary to win. 
They do wish to see more results from 
those sacrifices than have been appar- 
ent thus far. As members of different 
economic groups, however, they are 
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by GENE ROBB 


still jockeying for relative advantages. 
This is chiefly due to the difficulty of 
measuring the equality of sacrifice that 
should be required among labor, farm- 
ers, business, education and Govern- 
ment, as well as within those groups— 
stockmen, railroad brotherhoods, gro- 
cery stores, etc. 


FIGHT 


The natural reluctance to risk and 
lose lives in combat is overshad- 
owed by concern that so few of the 
5,000,000 Americans under arms are 
actually engaging the enemy. Acknowl- 
edging that the task still ahead is 
vastly greater than in 1918, there re- 





Gene Robb has just returned 
from a two-week trip through 
the East and Middle West. He 
gives his interpretation of the 
results of the national election 
and their probable impact on 
Washington wartime policy. 











mains the feeling that 11 months after 
Pearl Harbor we have scarcely begun 


to fight. 


EXTRAVAGANCE 


Wherever the civilian comes in di- 
rect contact with his government he is 
frequently shocked by its extravagance. 
He is disturbed further by what he 
considers a “business-as-usual” policy 
on the part of non-war agencies. 


BAD NEWS 


At least a majority of the people 
have yet to be convinced that they are 
getting honest and truthful news of 
the war effort. Many have come to be- 
lieve that most good news is glossed- 
over news. They are confused by seem- 
ing discrepancies in the bits and pieces 
of news they receive. They like the 
straight-forwardness of Bill Jeffers. 
They think Leon Henderson’s tough 
talk about price control makes sense. 
Willkie has a surprisingly strong popu- 





Wleshadngtin Cnttook 


lar following — from railroaders to 
bankers—in a territory mapped as the 
isolationist desert of the U.S. A. 


PEACE 


Discussion everywhere centers on 
responsibilities and sacrifices that must 
be assumed to win the peace. There is 
wide disagreement over fundamental 
starting points in charting the course 
of the post-war world, but preponder- 
ant sentiment for some world-wide 
organization of international security. 


COMPLAINTS 


Most frequent specific criticisms are 
voiced against the inequitable opera- 
tion of the selective service system, 
against officiousness of minor federal 
officials in dealing with their custom- 
ers—the people, against conflicting 
regulations that come down the line 
from Washington, against complexities 
of living under regimentation. The 
complaint in every instance is not 
against what’s done, but against how 
it is accomplished. Examples: 

Mr. A, age 39 and long married, is 
drafted. Mr. B, unattached and just out 
of college in another draft area, won't 
be called before February. Mr. C, 
thrice rejected by the draft boards of 
World War I, is going to camp along 
with Mr. A. Farmer K is notified that 
he must harvest his sugar beets by 
November 11 to make way for an air 
base. On November 2, he is told he 
must get his crop in by noon that day. 

Town X gets highest WPB priority 
for a short stretch of paving and com- 
mences work. After the street is torn 
up, word is received that the priority 
has been revoked, the job shut down. 

OPA price regulations are far more 
complex than the small business man 
can understand if he could spare the 
time to study them. Farmers are un- 
able to fill out their applications for 
certificates of war necessity that take 
28 pages of instructions to explain. 
Householders are befuddled by the 
complications of their fuel oil ration. 

The folks are willing to be told, but 
they don’t like getting pushed around. 








“Pinch hitting’ for Tankers 


to provide the East with Gas and Oil! 


Before submarines struck, railroads 
hauled less than 1 per cent of the 
1,500,000 barrels of oil and gasoline 
used daily by home owners and 
motorists of the East. 


It was a tanker’s job pure and simple. 
Petroleum came by water. But the 
war stopped that. So a call for help 


went out to the railroads. 


Although carrying a tremendous war 
load, the railroads rallied promptly 
to the call. Soon solid trainloads of 
tank cars began to roll to the East. 


In January 100,000 barrels a day 
went through. ..now it’s over 800,000 
a day...and soaring higher and higher. 
On the Pennsylvania Railroad alone, 
movement of petroleum products 
now represents one-sixth of its total 
freight car miles. 


For the railroads, this is strictly a 
“pinch hitting” job. With Victory, 
Eastern oil will come by sea again. 
But meanwhile the railroads, to the 
limit of tank cars available, are keep- 
ing oil flowing, swiftly, economically. 


|... A truly amazing result, the accomplishment of which would not have been possible 
if it had not been for the whole hearted enterprise of both the oil companies and the 
railroads.’”” HAROLD L. ICKES, Secretary of the Interior and Petroleum Co-ordinator 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


INVEST IN UNITED STATES 
WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


NOVEMBER 15, 1942 


Sowing thé Valin 


Hew many gallons in a tank car? Over 
8,000 gallons— or, at 15 miles to the gallon, 
about 120,000 miles of driving. A barrel contains 
42 gallons. More than 65,000 of the nation’s 
112,000 tank cars are now in service for the East. 


Enough oil for heat this winter? The Gov- 
ernment estimates the daily petroleum supply 
for the East this winter will average about 
1,050,000 barrels. About 80% will come by 
rail. Demand is estimated at 1,450,000 barrels. 
The Government urges strict home conserva- 
tion and economy to avoid “heatless” days. 
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GIRL GUIDES 


Girl “escorts” to guide official visi- 
tors are an innovation of the Cessna 
Aircraft Co.’s Kansas plant. The sys- 
tem satisfies an Army regulation with- 
out draining essential manpower. 


PAPER JAR 


A paper jar designed to hold creams 
and lotions will soon be on the market. 
Tested for impermeability and non- 
collapsibility, it is said to be able to 
withstand heat of 300 degrees. 


IN THE SCRAP 
Some 800 Curtiss Candy Co. sales- 


men are contributing their services as 
scrap collectors. Each man, in his calls 
on dealers, tries to collect 50 pounds 
of “small metal” daily. Dealers are be- 
ing supplied with receptacles for the 
scrap, as well as posters urging the 
public’s co-operation. 


"E" FOR HOUSEWIVES 

Official awards for women on the 
home front is an idea suggested by 
Paul S. Willis, president ot the Gro- 
cery Manufacturers of America. House- 
wives, he says, deserve recognition for 
their efforts in conserving food and 
fuel, collecting scrap and feeding the 
nation’s manpower. 


PAPER PRINTING PLATES 


Paper is now being used to make 
lithographing plates. Less expensive 
than zinc and aluminum, it may even- 
tually replace them. 


ALL-PURPOSE SOAP 


A combination soap supplement, 
water softener and bluing, now on the 
market, is claimed to be a washing 
short-cut in that it eliminates rinsing 
and cuts grease. 





SPEED STICKERS 


Red, white and blue Victory stickers 
for speedometers, distributed by the 
Newark Evening News, are serving as 
gentle reminders to motorists to “stay 
under 35.” V-shaped, the stickers are 
placed in such a way that the speedom. 
eter pointer disappears when _ this 
speed is surpassed. 


GOOD YARN 


The American Viscose Corp. has 
made a synthetic resin yarn that’s 
claimed to be elastic enough to replace 
rubber in a variety of uses. 


“PONY EXPRESS" TRUCKS 


A 90-truck fleet, to provide rapid 
transportation of airplane parts be- 
tween Detroit and Texas plants, is now 
being organized on the old mr Ex- 
press—or relay—basis. 


MILKY WAY 


Empty shell cases are being used to 
ship milk to England. Two cans of 
milk fit perfectly into one large shell 
case, saving valuable space. 


BEAUTY AND THE BOND 


The Security Trust Co., Indianapo- 
lis, Ind., is using beauty to sell bonds. 
An attractively decorated window 
forms a frame for a large, flower-bor- 





WAR GAMES: HERE ARE TWO NEW ONES 





Pfaltz, creator of the war gas game, ponders over plane silhouettes, while Lapow 


end Koodin, creators of the 


wk games are invading the home. 
Dealing realistically with poison 
gases and enemy bombers, the games 
have an educational value that may be 
vital in the event of invasion. Certain- 
ly, they have started what promises to 
be a new trend in American amuse- 
ment. 

The games were conceived by Chem- 
ist Harry E. Pfaltz and Industrial 


plane silhouette game, try to identify the gases 


Designers Ben Koodin and Harry S. 
Lapow. 

Pfaltz’s contribution is a bright red 
box labeled: “Poison Gas Odors.” The 
box contains five vials of synthetic, 
harmless liquids closely resembling the 
five war gases most likely to be used 
by the enemy. Their selection has been 
approved by the Office of Civilian De- 
fense. Blotters for sampling the odors 


and a text manual describing charac- 
teristics of and antidotes for each ac- 
tual gas complete the kit. 

The designing team of Koodin- 
Lapow, whose functional packages 
adorn countless home shelves, is re- 
sponsible for a game called “Spot-A- 
Plane.” It was Lapow who got the 
idea, while doing warden duty as a 
plane spotter. “Everybody ought to 
like looking for planes,” he reasoned— 
and so the game was born with the 
blessing of both the Army and Navy 
Air Forces. The game consists of 48 
silhouette pictures of plane types, each 
on a separate card. One plane is 
“spotted” in a simulated searchlight 
beam, while the player memorizes its 
characteristics. The plane is then 
“blacked out” while the player at- 
tempts to identify it on a “master in- 
telligence chart” containing all 48 sil- 
houettes. The player then advances or 
retreats his airplane token on the 
board, depending on whether his iden- 
tification has been correct. Some of 
the board spaces have other hazards. 
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: “See better now, boss?” 


> That’s Steve’s proud little way of call- short cuts, new methods and systems, 
f ing attention to our windows that he and perhaps can even suggest addi- 
keeps so shiny and clean ... which __ tional applications for mechanization 


reminds us that perhaps our wartime on your National. 

policies have been a little hazy, too, so And because your National equip- 

we'll try to put a better light on things. —_ ment is invaluable to efficiency, man- 
National’s “products” now are pre- —_ hours and accuracy, it’s our obligation 


. wae oe. 


o 


a cision instruments and other war ma- _ to “keep it running” at maximum pro- 
O tériel. .. . And that, of course, is as § duction and minimum cost. For this 
» you would want it. So, naturally, new —_ job, our factory-trained mechanics are 
“ National Accounting-Bookkeeping at your service, too. 

y Machines are few and far between for See better now, boss? Give us a 
‘ our customers unless they have phone call if you need help. . . . It’s 
. priorities. for your benefit that our representa- 
t However, “National Services” can _ tives of these “National Services” are 
3 accomplish much for you. on the job day in and day out. 

a To help you get “maximum work 






capacity” from your present National 


equipment, our representatives are WAR BONDS. 
available at your call. They know many = AND STUMPS 





“ye “a J 


The National Cash Register Company 


DAYTON, OHIO 
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Most club sodas go flat 
when Melting Ice di- 
lutes their sparkle. 


Not Canada Dry 
Water! Its “PIN-POINT 
CARBONATION” *— mil- 
lions of tinier bubbles 
—keeps drinks alive to 
the bottom! Enjoy its 
finer flavor tonight! 





eacl.” ..* eo? , 
* - 
pIN-POINT caRBONATION 
the famous Canada Dry method of 
achieving livelier and longer-lasting zest 
Buy the big bottle—seve money—conserve caps! 




















dered painting of an American country 
scene. War Bonds are grouped beneath 
the painting, with the words: “As good 
as your country. Protect it—buy 
bonds.” 


“DELAYED ACTION” PARACHUTE 


A parachute that can drop from the 
stratosphere to 300 feet from the 
ground before opening has been in- 
vented by A. Leo Stevens, aeronautics 
pioneer. The chute is capable of open- 
ing automatically at any pre-deter- 
mined height, and can be used to land 
supplies as well as men. 


WOOD NOTES 


Wood continues to board up holes 
in our supply of war-scarce materials. 
The latest: Wooden springs, wooden 
hinges, all-wooden beds. 


CONCRETE IMPROVEMENT 


“Hydron,” an absorptive lining for 
concrete-pouring forms, is designed to 
make concrete several times more re- 
sistant to weather and abrasion. By 
removing water and air bubbles, U. S. 
Rubber Co., the maker, claims it pro- 
duces a smoother surface, needing no 
refinishing. 


POST WAR 


It’s been discovered that fence posts 
treated with chromated zinc chloride 
will not only protect the posts from 
termites, but will also make them last 
from three to 10 times longer than un- 
treated posts. The treatment also seems 
to discourage woodpeckers. 


SYNTHETIC SAND 


Artificial sand, oddly enough, is fill- 
ing a construction need at Wright 
Aeronautical plants. So fine that ‘it 
makes beach sand feel like gravel, the 
sand is made into moulds for casting 
lightweight engine parts. It’s claimed 
to give more uniform quality. 


SOUP BRICKS 


Dehydrated soup in brick form, 
claimed to be the first, is ready for 
market. Already being shipped to a 
hungry Europe, these soup bricks con- 
tain “sealed in” vitamins, are said to 
keep indefinitely. 


POST-WAR WIRE 


To increase greatly-needed rural 
electrification after the war, Bethlehem 
Steel has developed a new type zinc- 
coated steel wire, called “Ruralductor.” 
Strong, durable and economical, the 
wire will permit longer spans, cutting 
down the number of poles required. 





COLD RIVETS 


Tricycle ice-cream wagons are used 
to keep rivets cold at Consolidated Air. 
craft Corp. Pedaled to workers by 
girls, the cold rivets have greater hold. 
ing power, since they thaw out and 
expand when driven. 


CONCRETE TIRES 


A portable welding machine, used 
in building the Parker Dam, Phoenix, 
Ariz., has been equipped with concrete 
tires by a resourceful engineer. 


FIREBRAND 


You can now start a furnace or stove 
fire without resorting to the messy, 
fire-risk stacks of paper you've been 
hoarding. Just apply a match directly 
to new, quick-flaring kindling sticks, 
packaged under the name “Kin-Del- 
Kwik.” Soft coal fire requires five 
sticks; wood-burning fireplace, three 
sticks. 


CLOCK WITHOUT HANDS 


A novel electronic clock, containing 
no moving parts, main spring or hands, 
has been installed in the RCA Labora- 
tories, Princeton, N. J. Equipped with 
over 170 electronic tubes, it “ticks off” 
seconds by means of blinking lights. 
Other lights indicate minutes and 
hours. 


EXTRA! 


Several West Coast newspapers are 
publishing special editions for aircraft 
workers. These editions are packed 
with department store ads and copy 
for all kinds of women’s products. One 
paper is finding this extra edition more 
profitable than the original. 


CHURNLESS BUTTER 


A new process makes butter without 
a churn, using a boiler and cream sep- 
arator instead. The cream is mixed 
with water, heated and whirled. 


CLEANS EVERYTHING 


A liquid, rancid-proof, — soapless 
cleaner, now on the market, will clean 
everything from floors and automo- 
biles to rugs and upholstery, it is 
claimed. It’s instantly soluble in hot or 
cold water and contains no corrosives. 


BANKING OPERATION 


An ingenious method of enlarging 
cramped quarters was recently devised 
by a Brooklyn bank. Unable, because 
of priority restrictions, to remove the 
wall of an adjoining building which it 
owned, expansion was achieved by the 
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Copyright 1942—Philco Corporation 





HE men and women of 

Philco have pooled their 
knowledge and their skill in 
the great partnership between 
American industry and our 
armed forces in the field. Their 
peace-time products have won 





This cartoon by W. H. Crawford is another in the 
series being drawn for Philco by America’s leading 
editorial cartoonists to interpret the spirit of Philco’s 
soldiers of production. It is being posted on bulletin 
boards of the Philco factories as a symbol to the men 
and women of Philco of the purpose and signifi- 
cance of their work in the united effort for Victory. 


artillery fuzes, shells and stor- 
age batteries. 


The incentive and inspiration 
for their war achievements are 
Victory and the survival of 
America’s freedom. When that 
Victory is won, those same 








leadership for the Philco name 

throughout the nation. Now, they are doing their part 
to win leadership for our armament, on land, at sea 
and in the air. 


Their special field is the science of electronics. Labo- 
ratories are at work on vital war projects. Production 
lines are turning out intricate communications equip- 
ment and powerful radios for tanks and airplanes. 
Versatile manufacturing facilities are producing 
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America is conserving its resources for Victory. As you save on sugar, rubber, gasoline 
and all products of peace-time consumption, remember too to preserve the use of the 
things you own. Through its national service organizations, Philco offers, at reason- 
able and uniform charges, the means of prolonging the life of Philco products. 


RADIOS, PHONOGRAPHS, REFRIGERATORS, AIR CONDITIONERS, RADIO TUBES * * INDUSTRIAL 
STORAGE BATTERIES FOR MOTIVE POWER, SIGNAL SYSTEMS, CONTROL AND AUXILIARY POWER 


achievements will be translated 
into revolutionary benefits and a greater capacity to 
enjoy the freedom they have helped to preserve. 

Se oe 

Free Limited Offer . . . While available, a full size 
reproduction of the original drawing by W.H.Crawford 
will be furnished gladly upon request. Simply address 
Philco Corporation, Philadelphia, Penna., and ask for 
Cartoon Number 32-FO. 


RPORATION 





The Army-Navy “E” Flag 
awarded tc Philco plants in 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Tren- 
ton, N.J.,and Sandusky, Ohio. 
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GUARDIAN 


of Industry... 


FuntKorTeE salutes Forbes on 
this magazine’s 25th anniversary. 
During those 25 eventful years, 
and throughout its own 41-year 
history, Flintkote developed and 
manufactured new products that 
protect America’s homes and 
vital factories. 


Founded upon improved ma- 
terials for the home, Flintkote 
business grew steadily. During 
four decades of changing condi- 
tions, Flintkote engineers also 
created and developed hundreds 
of products to serve the needs of 
industry. 

These specialized Flintkote 
products are made from a great 
variety of raw materials ...most 
of which are not critical...many 
being waste materials and by- 
products of other industries. 


Today these varied products 
help America fight this war. 





Flintkote materials are used on 
airport runways, ship decks, fac- 
tory floors, and include camou- 
flage coatings, blackout mate- 
rials, waterproofing, adhesives... 
and some items that can’t be men- 
tioned. And the famous family of 
Flintkote roofing, siding and in- 
sulation materials also serves in- 
dustry, Government projects and 
home maintenance. 


Flintkote research continues. 
And the entire Flintkote organi- 
zation pledges utmost effort to 
bring Victory sooner. After the 
war's won, we'll proudly do our 
part to help America build a 
new and better world. 


The Flintkote Company, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 
Branches at Atlanta, Boston, De- 
troit, East Rutherford, Chicago 
Heights, Los Angeles, New Or- 
leans, Waco and London. 


FLINTRKOTE 











simple expedient of cutting openings 
through the wall and setting in win. 
dows for tellers. 


PATRIOTIC THIMBLE 


With home sewing on the increase, 
Pacific Mills is introducing a red. 
tipped, plastic “Victory Thimble,” 
made with a deep opening to fit over 
long, modern fingernails. 


LIGHT-CONTROL GOGGLES 


Navy lookouts and gunners are now 
using special goggles with rotating 
lenses, which control the amount of 
light admitted. Made by American 
Optical Co., the goggles eliminate ultra- 
violet (sunburn) rays as well as re- 
flected glare. 


PAPER BEDSPRINGS 


Bedsprings are now being made of 
paper. The springs are formed into a 
vulcanized fiber by compressing and 
treating paper pulp. 


“POP-OUT" RAFT 


An automatic, “pop-out” raft for 
shot-down planes is the latest life-saver 
for military pilots. Carried in a special 
compartment in the fuselage, the raft 
springs out as soon as the plane hits 
the water, inflating itself by means of 
an attached bottle of carbon dioxide. 


TOPCOAT FOR TANKS 


That’s the latest in war-wear—a 
fabric, weather-resistant “over-coat” to 
protect tanks and planes during ship- 
ment from factory to battlefield. Credit 
Atlas Powder Co. for the innovation. 


STAMP GIRL 


A night-club, tobacco-selling idea, 
the roving “cigarette girl,” is now be- 
ing used by Link-Belt Co. to sell war 
stamps and bonds to workers. The 
girl, attractively costumed, circulates 
through the plant two or three hours 
a day. She’s getting results. 


PAINT BRUSHES, TOO 


Paint brush bristles of Nylon are 
expected to solve a 25-year-old chem- 
istry problem: A synthetic product the 
equal of natural bristles from China’s 
razor-backed hogs. Tough, tapered 
and resilient, Nylon bristles will not 
rot and, unlike natural bristles, . are 
moth-proof. 


TAILOR MAID 


With millions of men in uniform, 
New Orleans is offering a ladies’ tail- 
oring course designed to salvage men’s 
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civilian clothes from moth-infested 
closets. The girls are trained to con- 
vert men’s suits into garments for 
women. A millinery course teaches 
them to make stylish feminine head- 
gear out of staid male hats. 


PLASTIC HAMMER 


A strong, water and _acid-proof 
plastic mallet has been developed as 
a substitute for metal hammers. 


IRONS INTO GUNS 


Electric irons and ranges are finding 
a novel use in war work. Westinghouse 
is using key parts in a new electric 
“heating” gun that explodes rivets in 
hard-to-reach plane parts. 


* 


A Silver Anniversary 


Interpreter of Business, Fores, 
The well known magazine, 
Began to publish business news 

In nineteen seventeen; 
And due to able editing 
Its circulation grew, 
Till now it has a host of friends 


In nineteen forty-two. 


Most early anniversaries 
Don’t truly mean a lot, 
But ere we reach our twenty-fifth 
Hard battles have been fought; 
Offensive and defensive fights 
To aid a splendid cause, 
Or rid ourselves or businesses 
Of flagrant faults and flaws. 


No magazine can prosper long 
That has been badly run; 
Sustained success can only come 
When work has been well done; 
And this requires well-thought-out plans 
And vision wise and sane, 
For management that lacks these things 
Can’t true success attain. 


Success in business or in life 
Means not a lot of wealth, 
But that our goods or services 
Give comfort, aid or health 
To those who buy the things we sell, 
Well worth the price they pay; 
So let us live as live we should 
And save a bit each day. 


ForBes long ago did carve itself 
A splendid well-earned name, 
And by interpretations wise 
Has helped men rise to fame; 
And may each anniversary 
As time speeds on apace, 
Have much success to chronicle, 
No failures to efface.. _ 
—Atonzo NEwTon Benn. 
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“Calling All Owners” 


Our service engineers have given a great deal of thought to the things that 
ought to be done to cars and trucks for the War-time period ahead. They have 
provided our dealers with a special list of War-time service checks for making 
sure a car or truck will run economically and not wear out unnecessarily. 


Not all the operations are needed on all cars or trucks. The owner and the 
dealer can easily decide that together. But even if the owner should have all of 
these operations performed, the cost will not be great—far less than repairs 
which might result from neglect. Anyone will feel reassured by having them done. 


The complete list of recommended operations is published here as a conven- 
ience to all car and truck owners and repair shops. # to 


> 


For factory engineered and inspected parts see a Plymouth, Dodge, DeSoto 
or Chrysler dealer. For Dodge truck parts see a nearby Dodge dealer. 





1. COOLING SYSTEM 


Reverse flush 
Examine hose connections 
Inspect heater hose 
Inspect fan belt condition and adjustment 
Inspect radiator mountings to see if tight 
Inspect water pump for leaks 
Inspect thermostat 
Tighten cylinder head studs 
Inspect radiator condition for leaks 
Check car heater and operation 
Install anti-freeze 
(subject to local conditions) 


il. POWER SYSTEM (Engine) 


Tighten manifold studs 

Clean and space spark plugs 

Test compression 

Test coil 

Test condenser 

Adjust distributor points or replace if 
necessary 

Inspect.and clean distributor cap 

Inspect rotor 

Inspect small lead wires for current leaks 

inspect primary and secondary wires and 
tighten 

Inspect fuel level, clean carburetor bowl 
and blow out fuel line 

Clean fuel pump and sediment bow! 

‘Reset ignition timing 

Test vacuum and adjust carburetor 

Clean and re-oil air cleaner 


iil, ELECTRICAL SYSTEM 


Test battery 
Clean battery case 








War-time Service Recommendations 





Clean and tighten battery terminals 

Inspect cables and terminals for worn sur- 
faces and looseness 

eck generator charging rate 

Check operation of starting motor 

Inspect headlightalignment, brightness and 
‘ocus 

Check stop lights and directional signals 
and instrument — lights 

Clean and test headlight dimmer switch 

Check windshield wiper’s operation and 
condition of wiper blades 


IV. LUBRICATING SYSTEM 


Examine and change oil filter—if due 

Examine lubricant in engine, transmission, 
and differential, and replenish, or 
change if necessary 

Lubricate chassis 

Repack front wheel bearings 


V. BRAKE SYSTEM 


Test and inspect brakes for safe, depend- 
able operation 
Check fluid level in master cylinder 


Vi. TIRES, STEERING 


Criss-cross tires 
Check steering and front end alignment, 
balance front wheels 


Vil. BODY, EXTERIOR METAL 


Inspect sheet metal and body for scratches, 
ings or rust spots. 
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Tue Factories Serve 
with War Materials 
Production 





Tue Deacers Serve 
with Transportation 


Maintenance 


- . « Divisions of CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
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Wak has cut the suicide rate. 
* 

There’s no danger of our running 
short of manpower, says Colonel Ed- 
ward S. Shattuck of Selective Service, 
declaring that we have 80,000,000 po- 
tential workers (including women). 
War Manpower Commissioner McNutt. 
however, is already talking of draftin:: 
women. Congress is still skirting the 
issue. 

7 

Plans to provide a limited number 
of tires for all motorists are nearing 
the action stage. 

* 

Don’t expect increased allowances of 
meat, in spite of an all-time production 
peak for this year. 

* 

War has put a bite on the chewing 
gum industry, though demand for the 
product has tripled (people chew to 
ease nervous tension). Shortages « 
sugar and chicle are. of 
responsible. 


course, 


* 

Anniversary: 450 years ago this 
month saw the birth of the cigar. 
Today, its production is at an almost 
record peak. Cigarette sales, too, have 
soared to a new high. 


Increased supplies of steel will soon 
be available—for war, not civilian, 
use. 

+ 

Although the Department of Com- 
merce estimates that some 300,000 
small retailers may have to “fold up” 
in 1943, merchants themselves are de- 
termined to keep going. 

7 

Ration notes: Dairy products, be- 
ginning with butter, may be the next 
ration casualty. Milk, too, is a possi- 
bility. Clothing rationing is slated for 
February. 

* 

No over-all revision of price ceilings 
is contemplated by OPA, although 
minor adjustments may be made. 

* 

Women are now laboring at mail 
delivery, a result of the manpower 
shortage. 
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Discount talk of a drop in the draft 
age to 40, along with discharges of 
older soldiers. 

* 


America’s highways are wearing oul 
at a faster rate than ever, a result of 
wartime trucking and a shortage of 
maintenance materials and labor. 


* 


Nationwide gas rationing, beginning 
this month, will hit traveling salesmen 
hard. No “C” rations (the preferred 
mileage class) will be allowed to any 
type of salesman. This is OPA’s “last 
word” on the subject. 


* 


Although private enterprise must do 
the main job of maintaining full em- 
ployment after the war, it must be sup- 
plemented by a government program 
of public works big enough to take up 
the slack. So says Stuart Chase, noted 
economic analyst. 


* 


Unless the present trend ‘of indus- 
trial accidents is checked, 52,000 work- 





WAR SIGN 


Acme 
Tuis picture of a cob-webbed gas pump 
might have been taken anywhere in the 
country. Actually, the pump is located 
in Washington, where gas stations 
gather dust waiting for better days. 








ers will be killed by the end of 1942 
another 4,168,000 injured. 
* 

Absenteeism will cost industry 12), 
000,000 man-days this year—enough 
time to build 5,000 Flying Fortresses, 

* 

Corporate income taxation, say some 
experts, will go no higher, the peak 
having been reached. 

* 

The solution of a major problem 
in steel alloying will be greatly aided 
by a recent discovery of a large de. 
posit of molybdenum in Canada. 

. * 

Half of the vast manufacturing ac- 
tivity of General Motors is now de- 
voted to war aviation. 

* 

Don’t be surprised if the Govern- 
ment sets up a system of market zon- 
ing, requiring the selling of goods to 
nearby markets only. The plan would 
eliminate cross-hauling (interchange 
of similar products between areas 
where each has a sufficient local sup- 
ply), reduce transportation as well. 

* 

Manpower priorities, similar to 
those for materials, will soon be a 
reality. 

. 

Almost 50,000,000 persons will pay 
a tax on their 1942 incomes. Two- 
thirds of them will be “first-timers.” 

* 


New Jersey, faced with an acute 
transportation problem, has become 
the first: state to adopt “staggered” 
working hours. The value of the idea 
has proved itself in cities in other 
states. 

* 


Americans are borrowing less and 
buying more on cash than credit. 
* 


Periodic tire inspection for all cars 
will begin in December. Commercial 
vehicle inspection starts this month. 

* 

So-called “training units” in many 
industries are in reality nothing more 
than a means of “hoarding” labor to 
replace dwindling manpower stocks. 
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Business with wings—in the 


There is really only one business today, and that is to win the war. But what is 
the kind of world for which we are fighting? It is a world of freedom and oppor- 
tunity for all. The airplane will help make it so . . . in tomorrow’s Age of Flight. 


The nation’s airlines are a military 
arm. They are flying officers, men and 
war cargoes to far corners of the conti- 
nent. Giant United Mainliners go on 
missions where a short time ago there 
was no radio, no weather data, and 
no place to land. 


But the nation’s airlines are an im- 
portant unit of our domestic trans- 
portation system, too. Mainliners carry 
civilians from production center. to 
production center, and they carry im- 
portant cargoes of mail and express. 
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What will this military and civilian 
power, the most mobile form of trans- 
portation ever developed, mean to 
business in the free tomorrow? Greater 
opportunity than ever before! 


In the Age of Flight, you will have 
customers not only on this continent, 
but in Brazil, Europe, and China as 
well, and you will fly to see them 
often. From them you will buy raw 
materials hitherto out of reach. To 
them you will sell goods at lower and 
lower cost. 


SIGE 





Greater quantities of consumer 
goods will ride the air. Freight will 
be shipped more cheaply than you 
dreamed. 

This is not a vision for a distant 
day. The war has advanced the prog- 
ress of aviation 15 years. You and 
your business belong to the. first 
generation freed from earth’s grip. 
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AIR = LINES 


THE MAIN LINE AIRWAY 
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*Government figures show 
all-time peak in smoking 


You’re SAFER smoking 
PHILIP MORRIS! 


Scientifically Proved 


Less Irritating to the 
Nose and Throat! 





EE what eminent doctors found 
—and reported in leading med- 
scal journals: . 


WHEN SMOKERS CHANGED TO 
PHILIP MORRIS, EVERY CASE OF IRRI- 
TATION OF THE NOSE OR THROAT— 
DUE TO SMOKING—EITHER CLEARED 
UP COMPLETELY OR DEFINITELY IM- 
PROVED. 


Proved safer for nose and throat 
—and as good-tasting a blend as 
you can smoke! 


REAL PLEASURE PLUS 
PROTECTION! 








Other plants are trying to solve the 
problem by increased hiring of crip- 
pled, blind and deaf workers. 

* 

Most recent “freezing” action by the 
War Manpower Commission is de- 
signed to keep labor “down on the 
farm.” 

* 

Lumber and metal shortages are be- 
ing relieved by the widespread use of 
glass, tile and plastics. 

* 

The pinch of war on civilian econ- 
omy is becoming a grip of steel. Civil- 
ians will shortly receive only 10% of 
the output of durable goods, 60% of 
the output of non-durable goods. 

* 

Of every dollar the Government 
spends, 92.4¢ now goes into the war. 
* 

Diamonds, crushed into dust, are 
now doing one of war industry’s 
“hardest” jobs—polishing tungsten 
carbide dies to a degree of smoothness 
which eliminates friction. (Tungsten 
carbide is one of the hardest com- 
pounds known.) 

* 

The picture looks dark for Amer- 
ica’s camera enthusiasts. Reason: The 
armed forces need almost all the cam- 
eras, photographic equipment, now 
produced. 

* 


Although steel production has been 
at a peak this year, net earnings for 
the first six months fell below any cor- 
responding period since 1939. Higher 
wages, taxes, other operating costs, are 
the cause. 

* 

Don’t expect to see a stream of new 
cars immediately after the war. It will 
take at least three months for the in- 
dustry to readjust itself to peacetime 
mass production. If 1942 dies are 
scrapped, this period would be extend- 
ed at least six months. 

* 

Idle plants may soon be used for 
storage and worker training grounds. 
* 

Occupational deferments are slowly 
being canceled, as a result of draft 
boards running out of 1A men. 

* 

An increase in the speed limit to 45 
m.p.h. for trucks carrying war freight 
will be announced shortly. 

* 

Venezuela is now prepared to fur- 
nish us with large, war-needed quan- 
tities of raw silk cocoons. 





Contests Forbes 
Has Conducted 


One method followed by Forses to 
humanize business and to promote un- 
derstanding has been the conducting of 
contests, with silver cups, silver 
plaques, handsome money prizes and 
war bonds for the winners. Contests 
have included the following: 

1917—Who Is the Best Employer in 
America? 

1920—Which Is the Best-Kept Plant 
in America? 

1921—Which Business Books Have 
Helped You Most and How? 

1923—What Are the Benefits of 
Customer Ownership of Public Util- 
ities? 

1924—How Sound Public Relations 
Between Public Utilities and Commu- 
nities Can Best Be Developed and 
Maintained. 

1925—Which Companies Have the 
Lowest Turnover in America? 

1925—Most Constructive Public Re- 
lations Campaign Carried on by a 
Light and Power Company. Conducted 
annually for many years in conjunc- 
tion with N.E.L.A. and Edison Elec- 
tric Institute. 

1931—Best Employee-Employer Plan 
in Operation. 

1936—Most Outstanding Example 
of Industrial Modernization. 

1937—Why I Like to Work for My 
Company. 

1938—Who in Industry Is Doing 
the Most to Humanize Business? 

1939—Public Utility Prize Contest. 

1939—Who in Industry Is Doing 
the Most to Humanize Business? 

1940—Why I Favor Private Enter- 
prise. 

1941—Best Suggestions for Speed- 
ing National Defense. 

1941—Why Advertising Should Be 
Maintained During Scarcity. 

1942—How My Company Conserves 
and Salvages Materials Vital for War. 





It is estimated that the staggering 
total of 97,000,000 civilians—three- 
fourths of our population—are suffer- 
ing from malnutrition. Result: In- 
creased absenteeism. 


* 

The war has not dated one of 1918’s 
most popular calendars. Showing a 
soldier bidding good-bye to his hunt- 
ing dog, the caption read: “Not this 
trip, old pal.” Designed for Hercules 
Powder Co., it is again slated for 
world-wide distribution. 


(Continued on page 128) 
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Free men ean rise 
to any ehallenge 


er gle - 





e “All you have to do is speak the 
inspiring words — Wake, Bataan, 
Corregidor, Midway, Solomons. For 
the world now knows how Ameri- 
cans can fight! 


“The Nazis and Japs are fast 


learning how Americans can work, 











See: fie Ships are coming down the 


ways. Tanks are rumbling from the factories. Planes 
are swarming into the sky. 

“All this is being accomplished in an incredibly 
short time by a peaceful people. Americans have al- 
ways loved peace — but they have always loved liberty 


mnt Penn Mutual 
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more. That’s why, when their freedom is threatened, 
Americans can rise to beat back any challenge. 


“Free men do have a secret weapon. It is found in 
their spirit, in their character, in their determination 
to remain free. They also strengthen their political free- 
dom by struggling to achieve economic independence. 
Half of the people of America today own life insurance 
to the amount of 124 billion dollars! 


“We at Penn Mutual feel that this is one of the 
chief assurances that America has the power .. . to win 


the war . . . to help ME: it 
C : President 


build a better world 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY : 


in the future.” 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 









and distribution. 


operation of others. 


Ce 


eA message of appreciation 
from General (foods 


idcuie the vast quantities of food that are necessary to victory 
is a tremendous task: 


In accepting a share of that task, General Foods has faced new and 
critical wartime problems . . . problems of research, supply, packaging, 


That we have partially solved some of these problems is due not to 
our own efforts alone—but in nearly every case, to the help and co- 


And so, as this first year of war ends, we want to say “Thank you”... 


. . - To suppliers—the food growers and producers who have 
labored unceasingly to increase the nation’s vital stocks of food. 
...- To distributors and retailers — who have uncomplain- 
ingly accepted limited deliveries of some of our products. 


. .- To the public—the men and women of America who have 
cheerfully accepted shortages and rationing. 


.-. To the Army and Navy—which have guided us in pack- 
ing part of the rations for America’s armed forces. 

... To the Government agencies — which are striving to 
make rationing and price-and-wage controls workable. 

. .. To the other members of the food industry—who have 
shared the common task in the spirit of generous co-operation. 
... TO many vital services which help — transportation, 
warehousing, and communications. 

. .. To our stockholders—the owners of this enterprise, who 
support the company in its wartime program. 

. ». To our employes —who, to aid the war effort, are working 
harder than ever before. 


. » . To General Foods men in armed services—who have left 
us temporarily . . . whose service will be a constant inspiration 
to those of us who remain on the job at home. 








We are working together voluntarily and eagerly with many others in 
a common cause—supplying food for our soldiers and sailors and the 
far greater armies of America’s civilians, and some of our allies. 
Our appreciation is deep for all who freely aid in this mighty effort. 
We are especially thankful for the meaning of those words “volun- 
tarily and eagerly.” For they are part and parcel of Democracy at 
work—the goal for which we are fighting. 


General Foods 


Post-Tens 


Bluepoint Oysters Jell-O Ice Cream Powder 

Calumet Baking Powder Jell-O Puddings Post Toasties 

Certo +- D-Zerta Kaffee Hag Coffee Postum Cereal 
Diamond Crystal Salt La France + Satina Sanka ved 
40-Fathom Fish Log Cabin Syrup corre cae we 
Franklin Baker’s Coconut Maxwell House Coffee Sure-Jell 

Grape-Nuts Maxwell House Tea Swans Down Cake Flour 
Grape-Nuts Flakes Minute Gelatin Walter Baker’s Chocolate 
Grape-Nuts Wheat-Meal Minute Tapioca and Confectionery 
Instant Postum Post’s 40% Bran Flakes Walter Baker’s Cocoa 
Jell-O Post’s Raisin Bran Whole Bran Shreds 


BIRDS EYE FROSTED FOODS—meats—poultry—seafoods—fruits—vegetables 
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From Buggy Springs 
to Battleships 


NE hundred years—November, 

1842 to November, 1942—has 
seen Joseph T. Ryerson and Son, Inc., 
grow from a small, prairie-town “iron 
store” to the largest steel-service or- 
ganization in the country. 

In 1842, on the banks of the Chi. 
cago River, Joseph T. Ryerson started 
his small shop. Typical products were 
saddle trees, horse shoes, wagon axles, 
hoops, brads, spikes and buggy springs. 
Ryerson, then 29, slept over his store 
and, for two dollars a week, boarded 
at the Tremont House, a hostelry some- 
times frequented by a country lawyer 
named Abraham Lincoln. He was his 
own clerk, salesman and bookkeeper. 

Chicago was then growing with a 
rush and a roar, and Ryerson swept 
along with the tide. In two years he 
had a two-story warehouse and had 
branched out in a big way into the 
hardware business. 


WIPED OUT 


The Great Fire of 1871 not only 
wrecked Chicago, but destroyed the 
Ryerson property as well. With new 
stock, however, he carried on at a tem- 
porary location until a new store was 
built. By 1883, when he died, Chicago 
had mushroomed into a city of half a 
million, steel was replacing iron in 
American industry, and the Ryerson 
business had become firmly established. 

Today, the business stocks thou- 
sands of tons of steel in over 11,000 
different kinds, shapes and sizes. Na- 
tionwide service is given as a result of 
10 key-city plants that measure floor 
space in acres and spur trackage in 
miles. 

A feature of the company is the 
“Ryerson Certified Steel Plan.” This is 
a plan for quality control, which en- 
ables Ryerson to carry steel in stock 
accurately identified and certified as to 
quality. In less than 24 hours the com- 
pany can supply shops with steel for 
everything from tiny tools to giant 
planes and battleships. This is a par- 
ticularly valuable service on small or- 
ders, since steel mills sometimes re- 
quire weeks, even months, to fill the 
needs of small manufacturers. 

At present, with 94% of its ship- 
ments going directly into the war ef- 


fort, Ryerson is an important indus- 


trial factor in winning the war. 
—CHARLEs FURCOLOWE. 
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Manpower Problem 


Calls for Program 


program is an immediate “must.” Rationing, war 

materials, food, armament production—every war 
question has manpower as a major element in its solu- 
tion. 

Our Government already knows how many men are 
available to fight the war, build equipment for fight- 
ing, and keep the pulse of civilian economy beating. 
The facts on womanpower are adding up (p. 32). 

The Government also knows—better at least than any 
other agency—how many men are likely to be required 
in the armed forces, how many to build necessary 
armament, how many to produce needed food supplies, 
and how many to operate a necessary minimum of 
purely civilian businesses and services. 

These two sets of facts are the raw material from 
which a firmly-molded manpower plan can be made. 
Decisions, not data, are the need of the hour. 

The cement needed to bind these facts into a work- 
able plan is governmental determination of priorities 
for manpower, as well as for materials. Once Ameri- 
cans are clear about the order in which its Govern- 
ment deems industries most essential, an immediate 
voluntary shift of thousands of workers from less essen- 
tial to more essential plants is certain to take place. 
But the Government must speak with a single voice— 
and sing the same notes regularly. Without a stable 
plan, neither compulsory nor voluntary methods can 
get maximum results. 

Elections behind us, even politicians should be ready 
to chance the necessary decisions—decisions which 
must cry “about face” to much current thinking. 

Selective Service, for example, will have to start draft- 
ing first the men best fitted to fight, with dependency 
a minor rather than a major consideration. That would 
be an about face; perhaps the most important one in 
the whole revised manpower scheme. Given a long war, 
it is bound to come eventually. 

Placement of workers, whether by compulsion or by 
voluntary urging, must look first to putting skills to 
work where they are most needed, with union member- 
ship, jurisdictional disputes and seniority restrictions 
minor rather than major considerations. Individual 
wage incentives should be encouraged, not frowned 
upon. That would be an “about face” on more than 
a few war projects. 

Given a workable program, Americans may see the 
Government’s power over their lives as merely the in- 
strument to bring non-conformists into line, which 
Manpower Commissioner Paul V. McNutt has already 
indicated it would be. Without such a program before 
them, Americans should demand that power be with- 
held. Washington already has furnished too many ex- 
amples of the inefficiencies which come when power 
precedes program. 

Power without program is more likely to impede 
the war effort than to expedite it—Norman G. SHIDLE. 


A COMPROMISE and comprehensible manpower 
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@ Today, all the resources of the 
JaViCsom A Kosl-1-waVolobbelem \JLocolsbhs(-M@xe)gelejcon 
tion are turned to the manufacture of vi- 
tal war supplies for our country. When 
Victory comes, we will resume making 
Allen Wales Adding Machines which 
our friends tell us are the world’s best. 


In the meantime, you can best: 
help yourself and us by keeping your 
PaVeC=soM A Kodl--W. Vo lobhelom\ slo colsbbel=ibbel ol-)0(-(os a 
abbobebbete more) ele bbele)sMm \A-Miblefe(-\-) a lelosma gee! 
behg-s-Olefost-molehaw-Gabohblodm\skoabebt-seleseter-) 
Service by calling the nearest of our 400 
agencies, or write to the Home Office. 


ALLEN W WALES | 


ADDING MACHINE CORPORATION 
444 Madison Avenue New York, N.Y 
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Analyzes Business Outlook; 


Optimistic on Stocks 


HE outlook for industry is better 
"Pine the outlook for other 
business. 

The outlook for stocks is better than 
the outlook for the lowest-yielding cor- 
poration bonds. 

The outlook for employment has not 
been as rosy for more than a decade. 

The outlook for the high-salaried is 
worse than at any time in our history, 
due to puerile thinking and action by 
Washington. 

The outlook for our railroads is 
more encouraging than at any stage 
since depression descended. (What 
may happen after the war is another 
question. ) 

The outlook for investor-owned util- 
ities is gravely beclouded by Washing- 
ton’s “anti” attitude, by persistent 
scheming to wield the weapon of pub- 
lic ownership to strafe them. Typical 
is the latest Presidential directive that, 
wherever possible, power for war work 
be bought from Government projects 
enabled to sell current at low cost be- 
cause of exemption from the burden of 
taxation, a burden which has constant- 
ly become more onerous, until today 
tax collectors seize approximately $2 
of every $3 which would otherwise 
have been available for dividends to 
stockholders. 


PROFITS SLASHED 


The steel industry, though swamped 
with war work, and though operating 
at 100% of capacity, finds its profits 
seriously slashed by unprecedented 
compulsory wage advances, by mount- 
ing tax levies. Moreover, the industry 
has been plunged into uncertainty by 
threatened “re-negotiation” of Govern- 
ment contracts designed to play still 
more havoc with profits. 

The oil industry isn’t able to figure 
out just what the financial effect will 
be of nationwide rationing and other 
“directives.” ; 

The aircraft industry is amazing the 
world by its production feats, but the 
tragic fact is that dividend payments 


are running little above half of last 
year’s. 

The shipbuilding industry, which 
has matched aircraft’s expansion mira- 
cles, is cheerful, prosperous. 

The motion picture industry, as in 
Britain, is enjoying something of a 
boom, since the depressive hardships 
of war drive many millions to seek 
diversion. 

The rubber industry, despite every- 
thing, is making a fairly good show- 
ing, and is hopeful that it will progress 
satisfactorily towards a reasonable so- 
lution of the problems inflicted upon 
it by deprivation of crude imports. 

The textile industry, thanks to Army 
and Navy demand, is thriving. 

The chemical industry, which now 
bulks more importantly than ever be- 
fore in our economy, is earning laurels 
and considerable but not abnormal 
profits. 

Non-ferrous metal industries, so es- 
sential to overpowering our enemies, 
have done far better productionwise 
than profitwise, far better for our war 
effort than for their owners, the stock- 
holders, although a recent ruling will 
help some companies by paying the 
“incentive” 17¢ price for some- 
what more of their product. Even so, 
their position and prospects are re- 
garded as fairly satisfactory. 

The gigantic automobile industry 
also has won war laurels, yet net for 
dividends is seriously down. In com- 
mon with various other industries it 
can count upon an avalanche of orders 
when it switches to peacetime products. 

The office appliance industry is 
more fortunately circumstanced than 
most in that much of its delicate ma- 
chinery needed relatively little re- 
adjustment to meet Government re- 
quirements. Here, also, peace will find 
enormous banked-up orders. 

Differently situated are hundreds of 
thousands of retailers, wholesalers, 
small factory owners, auto dealers and 
others hit by priorities, rationing and 
other war restrictions. 


The mortality in many fields will in- 
evitably be lamentably high. 

Each week is certain to bring addi- 
tional clamping down on the normal 
flow of business. Stocks of many 
things, already under the ban, are run- 
ning out, with replenishment impos- 
sible. Many other things will be sub- 
jected to similar fate, as we know from 
what has happened in other warring 
countries, 

On the other hand, the spectacular 
bulging of the nation’s weekly pay en- 
velope is destined to broaden tremen- 
dously the call for such consumer 
goods as will continue available. Total 
income is now running at the rate of 
$116,000,000,000 a year, contrasted 
with less than $40,000,000,000 in 1932 
and $70,000,000,000 in 1939. The 
1943 outpouring—unless the war ends 
unexpectedly early—will be more tor- 
rential. 


MUCH LEFT TO SPEND 


Despite all official exhortations to 
save and save, despite systematic war 
bond purchasing, despite the levying 
of lower-bracket income taxes upon 
upwards of 10,000,000 heretofore 
exempt, despite the 5% Victory Tax, 
and the possible imposition of addi- 
tional withholding taxes, it can be 
taken for granted that the vast multi- 
tudes of individuals and families find- 
ing themselves more opulent than they 
ever imagined will spend a large part 
of their new-found wealth. 

Since I feel hopeful that the war: 
tide is now turning and that Hitler- 
will topple next year, and taking into 
consideration the sensational rise in 
equities on the London and Conti- 
nental European stock exchanges, I 
cannot but conclude that it is more- 
advisable to buy than to sell sound 
American stocks—as well as many 
high-yielding bonds—at current levels. 

Reduction of Federal Reserve dis- 
count rates to the unprecedented figure- 
of % of 1% is significant of Washing- 
ton’s easy-money attitude. 
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The proudest assignment in 
our 90-year history 


Studebake 


At flying fields throughout the world, air- 
men speak with unqualified admiration of 
the Flying Fortress, designed by Boeing 
and powered with mighty Cyclone engines. 
Studebaker, America’s oldest manufacturer 
of highway transportation, welcomes the 
opportunity to work for victory with Wright, 


STUDEBAKER’S 90TH 


1942 


CYCLONE ENGINES 


ax: Mying Fortress 


America’s oldest builder of airplane en- 
gines. The same skill, the same Studebaker 
plus, that have gone into every Studebaker 
passenger car and truck, are today going 
into every implement of war being produced 
by Studebaker. We’re proud of our assign- 
ments in the arming of our United States. 


ANNIVERSARY 1852-1942 
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THE TREND TOWARD 
WASHINGTON 


(Continued from page 31! 


portfolios are viewed with suspicion. 

For a close-up of the trend toward 
Washington, choose a soft divan in a 
good hotel for an hour after lunchtime 
—and look. There goes Don Davis, 
president of General Mills, now a top 
man in WPB. That small chap in the 
corner over there is Billy Rose, the 
night club promoter. No sightseeing 
hawker is needed to identify John L. 
Lewis as he steps out of the elevator. 
_ Buying the noon editions at the news 
stand are Barney Baruch, industry 
boss of World War I, and Justice 
Frank Murphy, who is back on the 
Supreme bench after his Summer in 
Army uniform. The hat-check girl is 
giving a smile to Lieut. Commander 
Robert Montgomery, the movie actor, 
but she doesn’t seem to know Capt. 
Bill Martin, who went into the Army 
as a volunteer private from the presi- 
dency of the New York Stock Ex- 
change. Elmer Davis, Jesse Jones, Sen- 
ator Capper pass in review—wartime 
Washington on parade. 

War or peace, Washington is unique. 
Government is its only “industry.” It 
was planned that way. Washington. 
therefore, has come to be synonymous 
with the Federal Government. Turkey 
with Ankara and Australia with Can- 
berra have followed suit, but the idea 
of setting up a special seat of govern- 
ment apart from established centers of 
commerce and industry is distinctly 
American. 


TREND BECOMES RUSH 


The trend toward Washington is 
toward a stronger centralized govern- 
ment that started 50 years ago with 
anti-trust agitation and the introduc- 
tion of regulated business achievement. 
With the advent of the New Deal 10 
years ago the trend became a rush to 
Washington. Declaration of war one 
year ago changed the rush into a 
stampede to Washington. The exodus 
from Washington that has followed 
every other war will be repeated when 


peace comes again, but none of the’ 


plans for post-war direction envisages 
any reversal of the long-time trend 
toward Washington. 

Population of the Washington met- 
ropolitan area has doubled in a single 
decade—from 600,000 in 1930; to 900,- 
000 in 1940, to an estimated 1,250,000 
today. Increases in military personnel 
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assigned to Washington are confiden- 
tial, but civilian employees of the Fed- 
eral Government working in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia jumped from 156,- 
000 in July 1941 to 275,000 in July 
1942. There are now more than 300,- 
000 of them, just five times as many 
as through the 20’s. In little more than 
a year, Uncle Sam’s monthly payroll 
for all civilians, in and out of Wash- 
ington, has risen from $200,000,000 
to $400,000,000. 

In the Summer of 1939, just before 
Hitler marched on Poland, civilian 
employment of the Federal Govern- 
ment passed the previous high-water 
mark of 917,000 at the end of World 
War I. Today, three years later, there 
are almost three times as many Gov- 
ernment employees—2,500,000. Con- 
tinuation of this trend will put another 
1,000,000 on the payroll by the end of 
1943. 


13,000,000 ON PAYROLL 


If manpower estimates of the war 
officials are correct, pay checks of 
around 13,000,000 persons will come 
from or through Washington in an- 
other year. There will be an Army of 
7,500,000, Naval forces around 2,000,- 
000, and 3,500,000 civil servants—all 
run from Washington. Thus, one out 
of every five persons in the wartime 
working force of 62,500,000 Ameri- 
cans will be .on the Government pay- 
roll. Another 13,000,000 will be em- 
ployed on Government war contracts. 
Pay envelopes of well over half of all 
who work will be directly affected by 
“orders from Washington.” 

As never before, the trend toward 
Washington next year will be felt by 
the American people where it hurts— 
at the pocketbook nerve. Taxes that 
averaged $44 per capita in 1939 will 
go to $175, with still more to come. 
War expenditures this year will be 
around $55,000,000,000, quadruple 
1941. WPB estimates for 1943 call for 
spending $90,000,000,000. Allowing 
for higher prices, $90,000,000,000 for 
war in 1943 will represent 90% of 
everything produced in the United 
States in 1938. The dollar cost of the 
war will have exceeded $150,000,000.- 
000 by the end of next year, but al- 
ready the war appropriations and 
authorizations of Congress are over 
$230,000,000,000. . 

Viewed with historical perspective, 
this staggering burden is not quite so 
ominous as it sounds. Compared with 
peacetime taxes and expenditures be- 
fore the Civil War and World War I, 





the rate of increase today is just about 
the same. 

Government tax collections on a per 
capita basis increased six-fold between 
1860 and 1865, from $1.75 to $9.52; 
seven-fold between 1915 and 1920, 
from $7.75 to $62; hardly four-fold 
between 1939 and 1943. If the Federal 
tax trend follows Civil and World War 
precedents, next year’s per capita aver- 
age of about $175 will climb to $250 
or $300 in 1944. 

In neither the Civil War nor World 
War I did taxes come any closer to 
meeting Government expenditures, per- 
centagewise, than they do today. Both 
in 1860-65 and 1917-18, outgo for war 
exceeded tax revenue more than three 
to one. The present Administration’s 
tax program is geared to defray about 
one-third the cost of the fighting out 
of current receipts. 

Revenue and expenditure records 
after the Civil War and World War I, 
however, remained substantially high- 
er than before the war. Broadly and 
very generally, taxes declined about 
one-third and expenditures about four- 
fifths. Spelled out in light of 1943-44 
probabilities at this time, taxes would 
move upward another 25% above the 
new rates and then retreat to present 
levels after the war; Government 
spending at the “total war” rate of 
$90,000,000,000 in 1943 would drop 
to around $18,000,000,000 or twice 
the pre-war outgo under the New Deal 
in 1939 and 1940. 


PEACE PREDICTIONS 


War pressures have distorted the 
long-term trend toward Washington. 
Peace will produce relaxing of con- 
trols, some decentralization. Today’s 
trend toward Washington cannot long 
continue as a trend because it is near 
its zenith. While the form of Govern- 
ment control is important and our 
democratic forms have not been surren- 
dered, Washington is rapidly achiev- 
ing absolute omnipotence in fact. 

Priorities bestowed by Government 
enter into every product made and 
sold. You can’t raise prices and you 
can’t change wages without permission. 
There is a $25,000 ceiling on your 
living costs, no matter what your earn- 
ing capacity. Your abilities soon will 
be at the disposal of the Government, 
to be applied when and where ordered. 
The range of choice in what you can 
buy already is evident at your corner 
grocery. Even your long distance tele- 
phone calls may be interrupted. 

It is highly speculative to pre-judge 
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ORKING nearly a 

mile underground in 
the Butte Hill, this copper 
miner’s water cooled drill is a 
potent weapon in the drive to speed 
copper to the fighting fronts. 

And because of recently installed air 
conditioning it is possible for miners to 
work as efficiently and comfortably at the 
lowest levels as they formerly could near 
the surface. 

Safety precautions, careful training and 
modern equipment have taken much of the 
hazards away from vein mining. The result 
is greater efficiency in the mines, more ore 
from available man power. 

And in the smelters and refineries this ore 
becomes pure copper, which is speeded to 
our fabricating plants for transformation 
into the forms and alloys so necessary to 
our fighting forces and those of the United 
Nations. 

> ot Dh 
These miners, and their fellow workers 
in our smelters, refineries and fabricating 
‘ plants are giving their best, for they all 
know the vital importance of copper and 
its alloys in the war program. That their 
efforts are prodigious is attested to by the 
five Army-Navy “E” and the three Navy 
“E” pennants which proudly fly over eight 
plants of the Anaconda organization. 
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TO BUILD MORE SHIPS to beat the 
Axis, an Eastern shipyard needed 
more light for night work. 232 large 
floodlights had to be on the job with 
only a fortnight to go! 


FACTORIES MAKING FLOOD- 
LIGHTS WERE JAMMED with prior- 
ity work even before this emergency 
order arrived. Warehouse stocks were 
touching bottom. There were two 
strikes on the GRAYBAR Man who 
sought to meet the delivery date. 


AS HE KEPT UP THE SEARCH by 


wire and telephone, one of GRAYBAR’S 


alert Outside Lighting Specialists 
came through with a tip: A profes- 


sional ball park in a distant city had 
a stock of floodlights that would fill 
the bill; lights previously purchased 


to illuminate their playing field wnich 
currently could not be installed. 


ONCE THE GREATER NEED WAS 
TOLD, the lights were released by 
the park for immediate shipment to 
the East ... via GRAYBAR. They were 
delivered 5 days ahead of schedule. 
In the “night game” against the Axis, 
GRAYBAR teamwork in procurement 
had helped our side to score. 


Your CUM orders for electrical supplies to increase the effi- 
ciency of war plants, get the benefit of these same facilities when they 
go to one of GRAYBAR’S local “mobilization points”. GRAYBAR can help 
you conserve manpower, simplify purchasing, and speed up the deliv- 
ery of critical needs. Why not make it a policy to take advantage of 


this “know-how”? 


GraybaR 


MOBILIZATION POINTS IN OVER 80 CITIES 


Executive Offices: GRAYBAR BUIL 





Rringing together more than 200 manufacturers . 


DING, NEW YORK, N.Y 


. . 20,000 customers 








the post-war temper of the American 
people. Some of the elements in the 
situation confronting them when the 
war is over, however, are self-evident, 
There will be an immediate record. 
breaking demand for the goods and 
services they could not get because of 
the war, an enormous replacement 
market at home and rehabilitation 
market abroad. Several million Yanks 
will be marching back to school, to 
business and to industry. Few factories 
will be equipped to turn out civilian 
goods, but factory capacity will be 
greater than ever before. War research 
is producing new goods that will be 
diverted to the hungry civilian market 
as soon as facilities can be adjusted to 
handle them. 

Of course, in any reconversion pe- 
riod, millions of war workers now re- 
ceiving high wages will be temporarily 
without a job; like the new veterans, 
they also will be on the march. Fewer 
stores will be open by the end of the 
war and those prioritied out of busi- 
ness won’t be able to reestablish them- 
selves until civilian production is re- 
sumed. 


TOUGHER PROBLEMS AHEAD 


The trend in Washington when the 
public faces these conditions will be 
largely determined by the people them- 
selves. To the domestic problems of 
returning to peacetime ways will be 
added the even tougher problems of 
charting post-war relations with the 
United Nations, of fixing our place in 
the new map of the war-scarred and 
bomb-pocked world. 

Whether we are approaching the 
Century of the Common Man, the 
American Century or simply a modern 
version of the Good Old U.S.A., at 
least a half dozen major objectives are 
as clear as they are challenging: An 
area of incentive in which there will be 
opportunity for individual initiative. 
Entrepreneurial confidence that will 
quickly apply the know-how of war 
production to reconversion for civilian 
use, supported but not restricted by 
Government. Greater emphasis than 
ever before on distribution—of goods, 
men and wages. /ndustrial reconstruc- 
tion of war-wrecked nations reasonably 
integrated with production potentials 
of America. 

How these decisions will be reached, 
precisely what they will be, who will 
be able to devise the set of answers 
most palatable to the people and make 
them work—these are still impondera- 
bles at the close of 1942. 
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A type example of B. F. Goodrich development in truck tires 


"Biesercooms a 50-year dream of tire 
engineers, The B. F. Goodrich 
Company announces an invention 
which eliminates the use of inner tubes 
in heavy vehicle tires. 


Tested and Proved 

The new B. F. Goodrich tubeless 
tire has been tested and proved both 
in the laboratory and on the highway 
and is now undergoing further impar- 
tial tests. While the amount of rubber 
saved by this new invention varies de- 
pending upon the size of the tire, the 
saving is approximately 7% to 17% 
of the rubber content of the casing, 
tube, and flap combined. 


The Silvertown that doesn’t need a 
tube has been made possible. by a 
simple change in truck tire design plus 
a mechanical device the details of 
which are being kept secret in the in- 
terest of national defense. The tire is 
inflated just like any ordinary tire and 
tube — but instead of the air going 
into a tube, it goes directly into the 
tire and stays there. 


If put into use during the war, the 
tubeless tire will be a major step in the 
conservation of America’s precious rub- 
ber stockpile. That’s good news to all 
of us. And it’s good news to every 
truck and bus operator to know that 





Here are a few of the many B. F. Goodrich “Firsts’’ 


First in America to build cord tires 
for automobiles. 


First to develop a black tread for synthetic automobile tires. 
longer tire wear. First to discover Duramin, a combi- 
nation of chemicals that makes 


First to make eirplene De-Icers. 


First to build a successful endiess 
rubber track for vehicles. 
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First to make the Zipper overshoe. 
First to offer American car owners 


rubber resist ageing. 


First in the field of vinyl elastics with 
the discovery of seatmaait 


after the war inner tubes may become 
a thing of the past. 

Remember, the inner tube is the 
source of much tire trouble. Do away 
with the tube and you have eliminated " 
the cause of many, many failures! 
Mounting tires is easier. And repairs 
can be made quickly because there is 
no tube to consider. Just think what 
this would mean in terms of lower 
costs, fewer delays, and simplified re- 
pairs! It’s too early to make promises 
— but here is a hint of more good 
news to come later. In war or peace, 
you can always look to B. F. Goadrich 
for — 








That Give Weldability To Steel 





Ferro-alloys . . . the elements that build muscle in steel . . . are 
used by modern steelmakers to produce a host of useful alloy 
steels that can be readily fabricated by welding, cutting, and 
related processes—both oxy-acetylene and electric. As a producer 
of ferro-alloys, we co-operate with steelmakers and fabricators in 
the development of new alloy steels, and in the improvement of 
existing steels to minimize the metallurgical problems involved 


in their use. 


For example, the excellent corrosion and heat resistance of 
stainless steel makes it an ideal material for many kinds of process 
equipment. Our research further improved stainless steel by find- 
ing that a small percentage of columbium in the steel would elimi- 
nate the need for heat-treating after welding . . . heat-treating that 
was formerly necessary to restore full corrosion resistance. 


Because of this advance, you can 
now fabricate giant pieces of process 
equipment from columbium-bearing 
stainless steel without limiting their 
size to the capacity of heat-treating 
equipment. And in the field you can 
use flame-cutting, and welding with 
columbium-bearing welding rod, to 
make repairs and alterations on 
columbium-bearing stainless steel 
equipment without reducing the cor- 
rosion resistance of the metal. 

This same wonderworking ele- 
ment, columbium, gives superior 
welding properties to the 4 to 6 per 
cent chromium steels . .. widely used 
for petroleum processing. Colum- 
bium in these steels makes it possible 
for you to fabricate them by welding 
or flame-cutting without getting ex- 
cess hardening in the weld zone or 
along the cut edge, which might 


cause cracking in service. 


ELECTRO METALLURGICAL 
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Another element, manganese; was 
our solution to an aircraft fabrication 
problem. Stainless steel used in air- 
craft engine collector rings must 
be ductile at welding temperature, 
otherwise the steel will sometimes 
crack after welding from stresses 
caused by contraction of the cooling 
weld metal and by shaping opera- 
tions. Small amounts of manganese 
in the steel and in the welding rod 
produce sufficient “hot ductility” to 
prevent such cracking. 


* * * 


If you have a met- 
allurgical problem in 
the fabrication of al- 
loy steels by welding, 
cutting, or related 
processes — either 
oxy-acetylene or elec- 
tric—call on us. 
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FORBES FORETOLD 
MANY DEVELOPMENTS 


(Continued from page 16) 
April 1, 1938: 


I vision in the next ten years a rela- 
tively new form of advertising which 
will exceed anything now imagined, 
namely, a campaign by business and 
industry to cultivate public relations 
through the printed word. It is going 
to be a tussle between the forces and 
the powers of industry and the forces 
and the powers of self-seeking poli- 
ticians. 


* 
May 1, 1938: 
Prophecy: Vice-President Garner will 
break precedent by breaking with the 
White House. 


Notwithstanding mounting taxation 
and Federal deficits, I do not believe 
that this is a time to sell America 
short. 

. 
July 1, 1938: 
Executives should grasp that the sci- 
ence of management has undergone 
an evolution. Production, economic 
production, mass production, used to 
be the arch objective. Not so today. 
Three other phases of management 
have become vital. First is distribution, 
salesmanship, the marketing of what 
we produce. The second, only begin- 
ning to be generally recognized, is the 
effective, harmonious, successful han- 
dling of employees. The third is cul- 
tivation of consumer goodwill, advan- 
tageous public relations. 

* 
Aug. 15, 1938: 
One day Chamberlain—or his succes- 
sor—won’t be so submissive. 

* 
Dec. 1, 1938: 
The writer began his annual business 
forecast in our January | issue with 
this sentence: “The new year, which 
starts under heavy handicaps, should 
prove happier for us all as it progress- 
es.”” (The economic trend in 1938 was 
vigorously upwards. ) 

* 
Jan. 1, 1939: 
European war looks more of a possi- 
bility in 1939 than it looked at the be- 
ginning of predecessor years. 

* 
Feb. 15, 1939: 
Large corporations would do well to 
compile two annual reports, one for 
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distribution to stockholders, one to 
place in the hands of every employee. 
* 

April 1, 1939: 

Either Hitler will cease his illegal 
usurpation of smaller nations, or he 
will find himself at war with an over- 
whelming aggregation of powers, led 
by Great Britain, France and, prob- 
ably, Russia. 


The New Deal’s fantastic silver-buying 
program has brought to this country 
the most mountainous accumulation of 
silver in all history, over 2,575,000,- 
000 ounces. It is paying ridiculous, 
fantastic, indefensible prices for it. 

* 
June 1, 1939: 
It is the duty of men in responsible 
positions, men entrusted with the sav- 
ings of many thousands of thrifty in- 
vestors, men having to fill large num- 
bers of pay envelopes, to comment 
frankly and fearlessly on proposed 
legislation. Silent sulking and shirking 
can achieve nothing worthwhile. 

* 
July 1, 1939: 
The fundamental weakness is that in 
this country there is not proper un- 
derstanding between government and 
industry. 

* 
Aug. 1, 1939: 
Selling Japan war materials is selling 
out the American people. 


* 
Oct. 15, 1939: 


Our giant automotive industry prom- 
ises to prove a bulwark in these seeth- 
ing days of war abroad and fears of 
war at home. Our motor manufactur- 
ers have taught us to expect leader- 
ship from them. They have led not 
only in the creation of jobs this cen- 
tury, but have led in research, re- 
sourcefulness, progressiveness, _ in 
ceaseless improvement of product at 
lower and lower cost to consumers. 

* 
Nov. 1, 1939: 
Prediction: Hitler and Stalin some 
day will clash. 

* 
April 1, 1940: 
Unions that have been forbidding or 
drastically restricting the employment 
and training of apprentices should de- 
vote serious thought to the wisdom of 
revising their policy. 

* 
April 15, 1940: 
The price level is more likely to rise 


than fall. 
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Management needs weapons that turn facts into action! 


*’'Fact-Power‘'—the visual organization of graphically recorded facts. 


What factor is the key to the initial suc- 
cess that leads to final Victory? 

We say, without reservation, ‘‘Fact- 
power!” With ‘“‘Fact-power’’ America and 
its allies have moved forward with in- 
credible speed because ‘‘ Fact-power’’— 
the visual organization of graphically re- 
corded facts—-is the weapon management 
uses to create, plan, order, build, produce 
and ship countless things to the United 
Nations forces on every front. ‘‘ Fact- 
power” is the weapon that will continue 
to tell the United Nations the truth of 
how much, how many and how soon. 

In countless instances in war plants all 
overthe nation, Kardex Systems of Record 
Control have proven in action that they 
are a vital cog in our huge production 
wheel. Kardex shows the facts, speeds 
the decisions that spell defeat for the 
Axis. Kardex gets the kind of action the 
United Nations want by flashing the facts 
on sight by the visible margin system 
with exclusive Graph-A-Matic signalling. 
Get the facts on Kardex now. Write to 
Remington Rand, Inc., Systems Division, 
Buffalo, N. Y., for sample forms and cat- 
alog on the new Wood Administrator 
Kardex line. No obligation whatever. 


WOOD KARDEX FOR PERMANENT USE 
Remington Rand now produces Kardex in 
wood without changing in any way the signal 
and control features that have made Kardex 
world famous. And it’s built for permanent 
use, too. No critical materials are used. 
















“FACT-POWER” Counts on 
the Production Front with: 


Production Control 
Inventory Control 
Scheduling Control 
Personnel Administration 
Tool Crib Control 
Progress Control 
Procurement Expediting 
Cost Records 
Sub-Contract Control 
Machine Load Control 


NO 
CRITICAL 
MATERIALS 
IN 
WwooD 
KARDEX 
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%*& We often think of FORBES as a business watchman 
.--- different from most.---not just another magazine.... 
but dependable as the Old Guard. 


In that respect, FORBES and KVP have much in 
pee. : KVP is not just another paper mill. We are 
first o 


SPECIALISTS IN FOOD PROTECTION 


We watch over the nation’s foods like a good mother 
watching over her babies. 


If you have a food protection problem, 
perhaps we can help you solve it. 






\ 
) KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT CO. 


Fi PARCHMENT, KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 





May 1, 1940: 
Uncle Sam (alias Uncle Sap), in buy. 
ing gold, is buying a gold brick. Buy. 
ing of foreign silver is even sillier. 

* 
June 15, 1940: 
Public opinion finally squelched sit- 
down strikes and other forms of labor 
lawlessness. Union leaders would be 
well advised not to arouse further en- 
mity by springing strikes at plants 
capable of filling governmental con- 
tracts. Labor leaders here had better 
watch their step. 

* 
July 1, 1940: 
Now it is America’s turn to fortify it- 
self against attack by Hitler. 

* 
July 15, 1940: 
Blown up far enough, every balloon 
bursts. Every overvaulting military 
conqueror, from dawn of history, from 
Genghis Khan to Napoleon, has “had 
his day and ceased to be.” Since all 
their attempts at dictatorial dominion 
have failed, is Adolph Hitler remotely 
likely to succeed? 

* 
Aug. 1, 1940: 
Everything points to busy times ahead. 
Wall Street occasionally concerns it- 
self over the possibility or probability 
of early peace in Europe. Nothing of 
the kind is in prospect—unless the 
United Kingdom should be crushingly 
invaded, a remote eventuality. 

* 
Sept. 1, 1940: 
Government “investigations” of busi- 
ness are untimely, to say the least. 

*x 
Nov. 15, 1940: 
If rightly interpreted, the election re- 
sults should induce the Administration 
to drop all attacks and work hand-in- 
glove with industry. Mr. Roosevelt’s 
plea for re-election was based on the 
menacing state of the world; conse- 
quently the supreme urgency of pre- 
paredness. 

* 
Dec. 1, 1940: 
One peril we must resolutely fight 
against is inflation. 

* 
Jan. 1, 1941: 
Forecast: 194] will bring re-employ- 
ment of four-five million. 

* 
Jan. 15, 1941: 
It may be understandable that ambi- 
tious labor leaders should attempt to 
obtain as great a voice in management 
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as management itself. But there can be 
little doubt concerning the public’s re- 
sponse. Executives are trained in the 
science of management. Labor leaders 
are trained to handle labor affairs. 


* 


Feb. 1, 1941: 
Taxes will hurt next year.- 


. 
Feb. 15, 1941: 
Pessimism is rife. But my belief is that 
the next important economic move- 
ment in this country will be forward 
and upward. 

* 
March 15, 1941: 
If a ceiling on prices is in the national 
interest, how about a ceiling on wages, 
which vitally affect prices? 

f * 

April 15, 1941: 
This year more annual reports than 
ever before reveal that managements 
are becoming keenly conscious of their 
social responsibility. Instead of con- 
sisting merely of a few sternly busi- 
nesslike statistical paragraphs, a dry- 
as-dust income statement and a brief 
balance sheet, an unprecedented num- 
ber of new annual reports are human 
documents, written in language which 
the ordinary stockholder and the ordi- 
nary employee can understand. 


* 
May 1, 1941: 


Only a miracle can now keep us out 
of the war. 


* 
January 1, 1941: 
While exhorting you and me to econo- 
mize and save in order to keep the 
Government going, it has, unpardon- 
ably, exempted itself from any real 
attempt at economizing. 


* 
July 1, 1941: 
Time for drastic Cabinet reorganiza- 
tion. Deadwood should be replaced by 
America’s best brains regardless of 
their politics. 

* 
July 15, 1941: 
In 1928-29 the only question was: 
How soon will the crash come? Today 
the only question, as I read events, is: 
How soon will we be in the war? 

* 
Sept. 1, 1941: 
No matter what befalls temporarily, I 


cannot become panicky over the long- 
er future of this blessed land. 
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THIS ADVERTISEMENT 
cities and towns. Would you like to distri 
employes? We will be glad to furnish sufficient copies. 





"WAR IS FOUGHT 
IN THE HOMES TOO,” 


SAYS SECRETARY MORGENTHAU 


Family budgeting urged by two government 
departments—Here’s a simple plan to help you 


: j inted it and want to 
“ Ris not fought by armies we have reprinte 
pares alone,” recently said send you a free copy. 
Secretary of the be a Simple to use 
, Jr. “... It is foug ; ” 
rag inert! i time you forego ““To operate ee ae pee 
unnecessary spending you help to win Consumers nny no to help 
the war... . We must cut our budgets lished by the prosr riche fisye 
drastically to conserve materials consumers, you fhe oy Reet es 
ded for the war... We have got much more than you a.” That's how 
to discipline ourselves to do without payday — rag ce seo 
things we do not actually need, and simple it is. Yet the p pacing ee 
~ ings into War Bonds tain that each payday you tal 
> oe oe paige gi can help our account every expense that will — 
instead . . ee war for survival and to come out of your next pay check. 
country im tas It makes you decide what you must 
for freedom. save to meet — — and 
hat you can get along without. 
How the plan can help you §=— what ; 
With this budget method you can 
pepe act poieron ee really tell where you — on Br 
we spend our money! To cial plan, ome front. We hope that it react 
every —_ —— Bape re Par q__ the hands of every eae 
So the Governmen to make her wartime lar \ 
simple budget method for you to use 01+ food, clothing and living condi- 
in planning your spending. tions for her family. 
is budget plan will help you , “ee 
ae a pay checks over War Plan sent without obligation 
Bonds, contributions to USO and the Witt the Government’s budget 
Red Cross, old debts, higher a method we will enclose a copy of _ 
and increased living ace ty sah upon Budget Calendar. This is a _—_ y 
thoroughly practical plan b - workbook published to help famil ies 
the experience of folks with money plan their spending. It provides just 


just like your own. Many t the Govern- 
Families have already tested the plan. What, you need to pu 


They are very enthusiastic about it. 
The plan should be helpful to thou- 
sands of other families. That’s why 


ment’s plan’to work ce you. There 
re enough work sheets for every pay- 
rv in the year. The Budget Calendar 
and the Government plan will be 
sent to you without obligation. Ask 
for both at the local Household Fi- 
nance Office (see your telephone book 
for address). Orsend thecoupon. There 
will be no solicitation or follow-up. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
—; ~ 





HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 
919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


is one of o series now appearing in newspapers in more than 200 
bute the Government's budget plan to your 





Research Dept. FK, HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 
919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 

Please send me 
copy of the Budget Calendar. 





eae eae copies of the Government’s wartime budget method and a 




















EVERYBODY WORKS 
FOR UNCLE SAM 


(Continued from page 56) 


that the so-called Ruml plan has its 
greatest possibilities. That plan calls 
for the elimination of one year’s+taxes 
in order to put all taxpayers on a cur- 
rent basis. As applied to all taxes the 
Ruml plan has a serious defect, in that 
it gives an unwarranted bonanza to the 
big incomes. But if confined to the nor- 
mal tax and the first bracket of surtax. 





the Ruml plan gives us a means of in- 
stituting collection at the source with- 
out the hump, with the result that 85% 
of all taxpayers could be put on a cur- 
rent basis. We could, for example, re- 
duce tax rates on income received in 
1943 by 20%, and then start collec- 
tion at the source at the rate of 20% 
above exemptions on January 1, 1944. 
It is too bad that such a plan could 
not have been made effective on Janu- 
ary 1, 1943. 

So far as taxes on corporations are 
concerned. it is clear that we have just 
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GUARDIAN OF AMERICAN 


; Guardian Plan Combines 
War Bond and Life Insurance Purchases 


Developed to fit one of today’s most pressing needs, 
The Guardian Life's new 
TWO-FRONT PROTECTION PLAN provides: 


BR Ficseing dollars for your Country — directly 
through War Bond purchases— indirectly 
through Life Insurance premiums (a large per- 
centage of which The Guardian invests in 


Government securities). 


Increased income protection for your family— 


plus increased savings for your retirement years. 


Ask your Guardian Representative —the Graph-Estate Counselor 
—to tell you about this new Plan’s many benefits. 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


A MUTUAL COMPANY 





NEW YORK CITY 
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about reached the limit of progress 
along the road we have been follow. 
ing. There are a few places where 
change is called for, such as the gro. 
tesque allowance now made for per. 
centage depletion in the case of oil and 
gas wells and metal mines. This is an 
unfair subsidy which other taxpayers 
would not tolerate if it were not so 
complicated that it is not generally un- 
derstood. No one suggests that wells 
and mines should not be given a prop- 
er allowance for the depletion they ac- 
tually sustain. But there is no decency 
in a flat percentage allowance that goes 
on and on, bearing no relation what- 
ever to the actual investment in the 
property. Perhaps one way that the 
Treasury might meet this issue would 
be to recommend that hereafter depre- 
ciation be allowed on a_ percentage 
basis, too. All taxpayers with depre- 
ciable property would be allowed to 
deduct 30% of their gross income as 
an allowance for the depreciation, re- 
gardless of the cost of the property and 
the depreciation actually sustained. 
The suggestion would be absurd, but 
no more so than the present percentage 
depletion allowance. 


OVERHAULING IS DUE 


But apart from the elimination of 
such special privileges, there is little 
more that we can do with the corpo- 
rate income tax. A 90% excess profits 
tax rate leaves a very minimum of in- 
centive, and probably produces as 
much tax as a 100% rate would. In 
wartime, we can probably hope for no 
further developments. But the time 
may come when the whole structure of 
the corporate tax can be overhauled. 
Corporations have been very conveni- 
ent targets, and they have been ex- 
ploited to the limit by the tax gatherer. 
The result is a substantial discrimina- 
tion against income which is derived 
from corporate activity. A widow with 
an income of $500 should be exempt 
from income tax; yet if her income 
comes from an investment in corporate 
stocks she will be paying a heavy in- 
come tax through the corporation. 

Probably the most serious conse- 
quence of the current taxes on corpo- 
rations is the heavy discrimination in 
favor of borrowed as against equity 
capital. If a corporation issues bonds 
it can deduct the interest, and thus has 
no tax to pay itself on the income 
earned to pay the interest. But if it 
finances itself through stock, even pre- 
ferred stock, it must pay heavy taxes, 
running up to 90% on every dollar 


















THE IRON FIREMAN 





COAL... America’s Basic Fuel 


Coal is America’s permanent, plentiful fuel 
supply—an indispensable tool of victory. 
Coal provides heat units for industrial power 
and heating that are abundant, safe, and 
low in cest. Iron Fireman stokers efficiently 
burn lower grade coals. They burn local coals 
—an important consideration should over- 
worked transportation facilities necessitate 
the “zoning” of coal shipments. 


or 
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yoduction 


Backed by the 
Best Known Name in Automatic Firing 


—e depends on fire-power. 
Superior fire-power for our forces 
on land and sea and in the air wins 
battles. Dependable, adequate, eco- 
nomical fire-power in America’s in- 
dustrial boiler rooms vitally helps in 
winning the battle of production. 

The thousands of Iron Fireman 
stokers now operating and now being 
installed in war plants are weapons of 
victory. They conserve coal by in- 
creasing boiler efficiencies 10% to 
35%. They speed up production by 
substantially increasing the steam ca- 
pacities of present boilers. At the 
same time they assure maximum plant 
output and improved quality by auto- 


IRON FIREMAN 


matically maintaining constant steam 


pressure. Man-hours of labor are 
diverted from fuel handling and hand- 
firing to war production. 

Iron Fireman stokers extract more 
heat from every pound of coal, thus 
making an important war contribu- 
tion. Iron Fireman users are saving 
over 2,000,000 tons of coal each year, 
a cost-savings of over $10,000,000 
annually. 

If your plant is faced with increased 
loads or fuel changes, find out how 
quickly an Iron Fireman can be in- 
stalled. IRon Frreman Mc. Co., 3374 
West 106th Street, Cleveland, Ohio: 
Portland, Oregon; Toronto, Canada. 





Automatic Coal Stokers 


There is an lron Fireman for Every Firing Job.... 


Iron Fireman stokers are manufactured in a range of sizes 


to fire boilers from 10 to 1000 boiler horsepower. 


ypes and 


models include underfeed and | pyar 32% spreader overfeed. 


(Illustration shows industria 


types eliminate coal handling. 
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underfeed, hopper type.) 
Pneumatic spreader models burn low grade high 
clinkering coals as readily as higher grade coals 


ash and 
unker-feed 














Official U. S. 

Marine Corps Photo 
Ready—nzow—to strike his blow! A few months ago he 
was a civilian, undisciplined and untrained for war. The 
transformation was quick and thorough. But even before 
it could begin, training camps, war production plants, sup- 
ply depots had to be built, and this task found Robert and 
Company ready, trained and equipped for urgent archi- 
tectural, engineering and construction work. 


Corpus Christi, Jacksonville, San Juan, Marietta, Miami, 
Conley, Macon, Pensacola, Brunswick, Dallas, Bermuda, At- 
lanta, Richmond, Phoenix, Seattle—these are centers where 
Robert and Company’s staff has done important government 
projects. When the war is over, and private industry can 
build, Robert and Company will be ready again to work 
for the new Industrial South and the Nation. 


ROBERT AND COMPANY 











Build Morale—Give Your Men 


“SELF HELPS” by B. C. FORBES 


Revised after Pearl Harbor! This handy, self-cover, pocket size volume supplies 
your men with just the tonic they need right now to spur production. Every line 
will brace them up—help them to “give” their best. 


The subjects: You ... AMBITION . .. COURAGE... INITIATIVE . . . SUCCESS 


. . . PERSONALITY . . 


Order a copy TODAY for every member of = 


your production “team” at these special = B. C. FORBES PUB. CO., INC., 120 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City 


: Send —— copies of “SELF °HELPS” by B. C. FORBES 

quantity prices: = at the ortoss ase. See is remit! “ — Day- 

= ment in full. ( ». Kee a Charge or- 

i2 $e coplen ..<.....-------------- SAG OO & dare edetpted foum tated orn a3 4.18 
eS > - —-—epepeEEnanS Soares 21¢ each © ; 

= 4 4 one hes eect eae vee 5oue 4 S NOME 2... ccccccccccccccsceessowesedebeberscessecccscceces 

ck ne eee eee meee 2 eeke each «= 

501 or mse sapues RTE 12¢ each : RIE cnc dio vviobc vos c.0c ORp c sive vi seamedgee’s bord ocevcesseues 

Return coupon AT ONCE. Your men : BIEN so hin de 8 od cree npc ede cee eeeg CUP NETE so seccccvcccccces 

NEED these messages NOW. ella ett cnnsncihodaoen ae BIG. cn scruinceewedd 


. Honesty ... HEALTH . . . ENTHUSIASM . 


. . STICK! 
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made available for dividends. Thus 
corporations are encouraged to pile up 
debts, which can only mean trouble 
when the rainy days come. 

It seems fantastic that our tax laws 
should place such a premium on un- 
sound finance. There are only two 
ways to meet this problem. We might 
disallow the deduction of interest for 
tax purposes. This would immediately 
ruin many corporations, and seems ob- 
viously undesirable for that and other 
reasons. The other method of elimi- 
nating the discrimination is to allow 
the deduction of all dividends paid as 
well as interest in computing the cor- 
porate income subject to tax. There 
seem to be many reasons to think that 
this would be a desirable improvement 


_in our tax law. But it would probably 


be met with instant opposition, for it 
amounts in substance to the undistrib- 
uted profits tax. It would mean that 
bondholders and stockholders would 
pay on income distributed to them, 
while the corporation would pay no 
tax on income so distributed. 

Such a taxing system would elimi- 
nate the present discrimination against 
the dividends of corporations; it would 
eliminate the premium now given to 
borrowed money. Both of these would 
seem to be desirable developments 
from the business man’s point of view. 
But the resemblance to the undistrib- 
uted profits tax means that any men- 
tion of the proposal will raise a vast 
sea of emotions where careful apprais- 
al of the suggestion will be difficult. It 
seems hard to think, though, that busi- 
ness men on careful thought would not 
welcome a system which would allow 
them to deduct their dividends in com- 
puting taxable corporate income. And 
there may be reason. to believe that 
the Treasury would not be unreceptiye 
to a suggestion from the busifiges 
world that such a system would be 
accepted without a storm of opposition. 


* 
WARNING 


Now, as never before, business must 
keep a careful check on the caliber of 
the men who handle their public rela- 
tions. 

So says James P. Selvage, of the 
public-relations company, Selvage & 
Lee, who points out that industry now 
employs many publicists who are not 
sold on the American way of life, who, 
as a matter of fact, are fundamentally 
opposed to the system of private enter- 
prise. Ironically, these same men, Sel- 
vage says, are paid to spread the gos- 
pel of private enterprise. 








“FOOD WILL WIN THE WAR" 

















66 HE greatest single factor in build- we still deliver the goods in satisfactory 
"Ting and maintaining high spirit and condition. 
morale in a fighting organization is the 
regular service of nourishing, palatable Standard Brands helps maintain the health 
food.” This is a public statement of a —- and protect the diets of the nation by pro- 
high-ranking member of the U.S. Quarter- viding large quantities of basic vitamin 
master Corps, whose job it is to feed our products, and making available to the 
Army. He might have added that good country an abundant supply of the entire 
food is equally important for our war Vitamin B complex derived from its best 






























workers and civilian population. natural source, yeast. Other yeast deriva- 

tives, some of which were imported from 
Our everyday work is to make and distrib- enemy countries, are now being manufac- 
ute good food for the armed forces and tured by us and widely used by the phar- 
people of this country. This may be less maceutical and food industries. The com- 
dramatic than the manufacture of giant pany is helping improve animal industry 
bombers, tanks, or battleships, but it is by supplying large quantities of Vitamin 
vitally important in the national effort. D in the form of Fleischmann’s Irradiated 
Powerful armaments and nutritious food Dry Yeast for animal feeding. 


are both indispensable to the successful 


prosecution of a war. In addition to furnishing actual products 


for the war effort, Standard Brands has 


One of the most important parts of our put all its research facilities at the dis- 


business in Standard Brands is yeast, an posal of the government. We are priv- 
essential ingredient of bread. A contin- ileged through a representative on the 
uous supply of the “staff of life” is help- Food and Nutrition Board of the National 
ing to maintain both the health and morale Research Council to contribute to its im- 
of our people. We are proud to have the portant work in advising the government 
leading position in supplying yeast for on a sound nutrition program for the 
our basic food. country. To the same end we are co-oper- 

: ; ating with the Nutrition Council of the 
We are turning our active dry yeast capac- food industry in promoting Enriched 
ity over to the government to make bread = White Bread which is the only white bread 
for our armed forces overseas. We are the Army is now using. A large part of 
supplying large amounts of other types of commercial white bread also is enriched. 
food, including fresh yeast which goes . 


into bread for our armed forces at home. As for winning the peace, food will be as 


important there as in winning the war. 
Business as usual being out for the dura- Standard Brands proposes to intensify its 
tion, all of our distilling capacity is de- research to develop new products and new 
voted to the production of high-proof processes, and thus better equip ourselves 
alcohol for war purposes. From our pack- to discharge with distinction the impor- 
ages we have arranged to eliminate all tant task which we and other food com- 
tin, all aluminum, all rubber, and prac- panies will face in the new world that 
tically all other scarce materials, but will come with the peace. 
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You Cannot See Me- 


I am not only invisible — 


] am also indivisible — 
and universal. 


I am all about you — 
and even inside of you. 


Without me you cannot live. 


No one knows how large I am — 


yet | am many times larger than the earth. 


People know far less about me than they 
do of land and water. 


Yet I am the same to everyone, every- 
where: a common denominator in the 
lives of all living persons. 


] make it possible to abolish isolation, to 
re-shape geography, to erase boundaries, 
to eliminate the handicaps of distances 
and the surface barriers that have en- 
cumbered “earth-bound generations.” 


The use of me makes close neighbors of 
all races all over the globe. 


As more people understand and utilize me, 
they can enjoy an entirely new kind of 
world. 


My world is even more different than the 
“round” world in comparison to the 
ancient “flat” world. 


People are just beginning to explore my 
possibilities, yet already I have changed 
age-old military strategy. 


1 make possible even greater changes in 
every phase of human relationship. 


No one can hide from me, because | am 
omnipresent. 


I am man’s greatest physical challenge and 
greatest opportunity in all history. 


My name is “AIR.” 


It is not enough simply for “aviators” to 
comprehend me. 


My value is in exact ratio to the number 
of people, in all walks of life, who capi- 
talize on me. Because | affect every living 
person everywhere; every government; 
every creed; every tongue; every indus- 
try; every market; every inch of the 
earth’s surface. 


You can use me right now, here at the 
home front, just as our Army and Navy 
are doing on distant battle fronts. By so do- 
ing, you can save time and expedite your 
contributions to our nation’s war effort. 


My importance now, as a realm for mili- 
tary maneuvers, is only a hint of how | 
can benefit everyone, and make possible 
a much better world. 


AMERICAN AIRLINES 


ROUTE OF 


THE 


FLAGSHIPS 















Between Two Wars 


Here is a year-by-year review of a quarter 
century that spans two world-encircling wars 


HE 25 years which lie between 
j yer 1917, the date of our for- 

mal entrance into the first world 
war, and December, 1941, when we be- 
came active participants in a second 
world war, are the most crowded and 
critical of our entire history. 

They are featured by a bewildering 
flow of events which succeeded one an- 
other with such rapidity and on so 
vast a scale as to make impossible a 
satisfactory recording of them. Ideas 
almost kept pace with these changes in 
events, as people of all sorts clamored 
to justify their acts, to solve the prob- 
lems to which they had become im- 
posed, to protect their interests. 

But swift as the pace of change in 
all of the years of this quarter century 
was, the problems it created were 
largely the consequence of the sharp 
contrast in conditions which divide this 
period into two halves. 

The first half, 1917-29, was a period 
of unusual and prolonged prosperity. 
This spell of expanding business and 
employment, which really began in 
1915 when a flood of European orders 
for munitions terminated the depres- 
sion of 1914, lasted for 15 years. 


PROSPERITY WAS UNIVERSAL 


In its course the national income 
rose steadily, reaching an all-time peak 
in 1929, Standards of life were raised 
to higher and higher levels. Universal 
prosperity enabled an increasing pro- 
portion of the population to abandon 
gainful employment and devote itself 
to self-betterment through education. 
High school, college and university 
membership multiplied many times 
over, and the endowments of educa- 
tional institutions reached new peaks. 





Leo WoLMAN is a world-renowned econo- 
mist, scholar and consultant to industry, 
Columbia professor and author of many 
books, including “The Growth of American 
Trade Unions,” “Business Cycles and Un- 
employment,” “Recent Economic Changes” 
and “Planning and Control of Public Works.” 
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By LEO WOLMAN 


Interruptions to the advance of busi- 
ness were surprisingly few, brief and 
slight. The halt in activity following 
the armistice of 1918 was over in a 
few months. The breaks of 1924 and 
1927 were so minor as to be almost 
unnoticed in retrospect. Even the ma- 
jor readjustment of 1921 was much 
shorter than had been feared, and the 
average unemployment of the worst 
year of the depression, 1921, prob- 
ably did not exceed 3,500,000. 

Throughout the period, business 
and industry showed great ingenuity 
and resourcefulness. Vast accumula- 
tions of capital were risked in novel 
and untested enterprises. In conse- 
quence young industries—automobiles, 
electrical manufacturing, rayon and 
chemicals—flourished and shortly be- 
came the most prolific of our employ- 
ers of labor. Factory production in the 
decade, 1919-29, increased at the rate 
of 5.1% a year, a pace of growth prob- 
ably never before excelled in the his- 
tory of this country. 

Transportation was revolutionized 















as the railroads began to give way to 
the automobile, the truck and the air- 
plane. New inventions and new prod- 
ucts, such as refrigerators, washing 
machines, electric irons, etc., intro- 
duced machinery into the running of 
the home. In the large cities, there- 
fore, families moved from single homes 
into large apartment houses. At the 
same time, the prosperity of industry 
and the opportunities for work per- 
suaded millions to move from farms 
and towns to the big cities, thus bring- 
ing to a climax in 1929 the long move- 
ment for the urbanization of the Amer- 
ican population. 


HUGE SUMS SPENT 


Owing largely to the needs created 
by the expansion of business, govern- 
ment, local and central, launched enor- 
mous public works enterprises and 
spent huge sums for their completion. 
For road-building and maintenance, 
alone, the total expenditures by city, 
county, state and Federal governments 
in the years 1916-29 exceeded the total 
value of the entire American railroad 
system. The moneys so spent were not, 
as in later decades, distributed for re- 
lief or for the stabilization of employ- 
ment; they were a natural and inevita- 
ble accompaniment of economic ex- 
pansion. 

The political and social climate of 
the period was conservative and tra- 
ditional. Following the retirement of 
Woodrow Wilson, the Republicans held 
power through the 1920’s. The central 
aim of the Federal Government’s fiscal 
policy was to reduce the public debt. 
Taxes, though heavier than before the 
war, were light in comparison with the 
burdens of other warring countries. 
Labor relations were quiet. Trade 
unionism, after its brief spurt during 
the war, languished. Strikes, except for 
outbreaks in the troubled coal and 
clothing industries, all but ceased. 

The dangerous anomalies of this era 
of prosperity were to be found in both 
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our domestic and foreign economic 
and political policies. Although the 
failure of wholesale prices to rise dur- 
ing the 1920’s lulled many into san- 
guine attitudes about the permanence 
of good business, speculation on an 
extensive scale flourished in the securi- 
ties and real estate markets and was 
to contribute greatly to the termina- 
tion of these record-breaking years in 
1929. In our international economic re- 
lations, private finance eagerly sought 
investments in foreign countries, while 
the Government pursued policies which, 
in the long run, only added to the haz- 


ards of international commerce and 
finance. 

The financial and business decline 
which brought this period to an end 
in the last months of 1929 was a pro- 
found shock to a people which had be- 
come habituated to good conditions of 
work and living, and which had per- 
suaded itself that this country had dis- 
covered the secret of perpetually good 
and stable business. 

If the depression of 1929, like that 
of 1921, had been of short duration, 
the shock would have been quickly ab- 


sorbed and soon forgotten. But it lin- 
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WANTED FOR: Help in winning the war! 


HANDSOME REWARD! The fair Government price will be 
paid you immediately. That amount depends entirely on the 


age of the machine. 


AGE: Must be 7 years old, or less. Only standard (not port- 
able) typewriters built since January 1, 1935 will be taken. 

DISTINGUISHING MARKS: The serial number tells you the 
age of the machine. (For example, if it’s a Royal, the number 


must be above 1,715,000.) 


Uncle Sam wants every typewriter you can spare... 


because the fighting forces need type- 
writers desperately today! 

They’re needed to speed up produc- 
tion . . . the movement of supplies .. . 
orders to ships and planes and troops. 

The typewriter industry can’t supply 
*em—we’re busy making ordnance. 

Soit’s uptoyoutosell—not give—every 
typewriter you can possibly get along 
without, for. your country’s war effort! 

Upon payment, a Government seal 
will be affixed to your machine. That’s 
your assurance that your typewriter is 
going off to war! 

Just get in touch with your nearest 
Royal branch office—or call in your 
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local authorized Royal Typewriter rep- 


resentative, if there is no Royal branch 
near you. If you don’t know the repre- 
sentative’s name, write direct to Royal, 
2 Park Avenue, New York City, and 


we'll send him around to see you. 
Let’s go, America! 


ROYAL — 
Nelli No 
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gered on for nearly four years and in 
the interval: went from bad to worse. 
All classes were caught in its coils. 
Business men suffered from the losses 
in their own businesses, as well as from 
the fortunes that were dissipated by 
the drastic decline in the prices of 
stocks and bonds. Farmers suffered 
from the tremendous decline in agri- 
cultural prices and from the shrinkage 
of their markets at home and abroad. 
Unemployment before long engulfed 
one-third of the country’s working 
population and a large proportion of 
those who remained on payrolls suc- 
ceeded in working only a fraction of 
the customary full-time week or year. 
In all parts of the country, rural and 
urban, the continuous failures of banks 
caused people to lose their accumuv- 
lated savings, and when all of the 
banks of the country were shut by 
government edict in the spring of 
1933, people began to question the 
very foundations of our economic and 
financial system. 


THE LAST DECLINE 


Business and employment turned up 
once more in June, 1933, and con- 
tinued to improve until the middle of 
1937. Again a sharp decline set in. 
lasting more than a year and ending. 
finally, in a recovery that gathered 
more and more momentum, first from 
the war orders of France and England 
and later from the expanding war pro- 
gram of this country. 

Considerable as the recovery begin- 
ning in 1933 was, the history of the 
years since 1929 is colored by the dis- 
tress that prevailed during the long de- 
pression, the views and policies to 
which experience with the depression 
gave birth, and our failure to absorb a 
large fraction of the unemployed into 
jobs even during the good years of 
the 1930’s. In the course of the de- 
pression, individuals and business con- 
cerns began to look to the Government 
for aid and comfort. The longer the 
depression ran on, the more pressing 
the demands for assistance became. Re- 
lief in a variety of forms was distrib- 
uted to farmers, laborers and business 
men by new and old agencies of the 
Government. As this practice contin- 
ued, the Government came to be held 
in higher esteem, not only by the re- 
cipients of benefits, but by many oth- 
ers as well. 

At the same time, the severity and 
length of the depression, coupled with 
the apparent incapacity of things to 
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right themselves, made men critical of 
old ways of doing business and of old 
institutions. They showed signs of los- 
ing confidence in banks, corporations, 
stock markets, even in private business 
itself. Politicians, sensitive to these 
currents of public opiniori, took up the 
cudgels against business and promised 
thoroughgoing reform of our econom- 
ic organization. Large segments of the 
public appeared ready to exchange the 
prizes and hazards of private enter- 
prise for the security of another sys- 
tem whatever it might be. 

The persistence in this setting of an 
unusually high rate of unemployment, 
running even in 1937 at nearly five 
times the rate of 1929, added more 
fuel to the fire of reform. Measures 
adopted during the depression were 
elaborated and extended. Public spend- 
ing for all purposes, instead of being 
reduced, expanded with expanding in- 
dustrial activity, and taxes likewise 
continued to rise. 

The most important consequence of 
these developments was that the Gov- 
ernment grew in influence and power. 
In a few years it had taken over many 
of the functions of local and state gov- 
ernments. It assumed large responsi- 
bilities for employment and economic 
security. By doing so the Government 
found it necessary to employ public 
funds in new and unaccustomed ways, 
not for the purpose of furnishing re- 
lief to the needy, but to prevent de- 
pressions, stimulate business recovery 
and raise the general level of material 
welfare. It assumed responsibility for 
achieving greater equality in the dis- 
tribution of the country’s wealth. 


EXECUTIVE VICTORIES 


In the process, the executive branch 
came into frequent conflict with the 
legislative and judicial branches, as 
the urge to reform and set things right 
without delay encountered the hesitan- 
cies of Congress and the Federal 
courts. On issue after issue the execu- 
tive branch fought its way to victory 
and enhanced its prestige and power. 
Congress enacted a long series of meas- 
ures of great complexity and far-reach- 
ing import in the briefest possible 
space of time. With equal rapidity a 
reconstituted Supreme Court upheld 
numerous laws and decisions redefin- 
ing the authority of the Government, 
the boundaries of interstate commerce, 
the powers of the quasi-judicial ad- 
ministrative boards and the rights and 
duties of labor unions and employers. 
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of iron and steel! 





IN METALS 


To many, the name Q,C.£> may mean merely freight 
cars — and Q:C.f- is one of the largest builders of 


But OLC.f> means far more than freight cars — and 
railroad and industrial cars of every type. (Cf 
means one of the nation's greatest reservoirs of experi- 
ence and knowledge in the forming and the fabrication 





In Q.C.£ plants from coast to coast, A.C. 
designers and engineers have for years directed the 
manufacture of an almost endless variety of products. 
Today, of course, their efforts are focused on work 
directly connected with the winning of the war. 


WHATEVER QC. f BUILDS—IT IS KNOWN TO BUILD WELL! 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 


NEW YORK © CHICAGO ® ST.LOUIS © CLEVELAND © PHILADELPHIA 


PITTSBURGH @ ST. PAUL 


© SAN FRANCISCO 





These laws, judicial decisions and 
executive orders produced profound 
effects outside of the Government. The 
special beneficiaries of public policy 
found it in their interest to organize, 
and to bring pressure to bear. 

Thus farmers were shortly organ- 
ized for one purpose or another, over 
the length and breadth of the land. 
Labor unions, receiving extraordinary 
sanction from the Wagner Act and en- 
couragement from sympathetic public 
officials, multiplied its membership 


four-fold within five years. 


The problems of the United States, 
which these changes have created, are 
for the moment obscured by the vastly 
expanded economy of a second world 
war. But they persist, to arise again 
when the war is over. At that time we 
shall have to deal again with the fu- 
ture of private enterprise, the relation 
of the citizen to his government and to 
organized groups of his fellow citizens, 
the function of compulsion in a demo- 
cratic society, and the degree of inde- 
pendence we wish to bestow on the 
legislature and the courts. 
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Big, fast and efficient are 
these 100%-welded liners 
of the important C-3 class. 
All-welded ships, pioneered 
by Ingalls, use less steel, have 
greater cargo capacity. 


AFTER THE WAR— 
TRAVEL AND SHIP IN 
AMERICAN-BUILT VESSELS 


™ INGALLS 


IRON WORKS COMPANY 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
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THE STEEL CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
THE INGALLS SHIPBUILDING CORPORATION 
BIRMINGHAM TANK COMPANY 
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DECATUR, ALA 


Branch Offices NEW YORK 
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ent time, but I believe it will be under 
fairer conditions in so far as the em- 
ployer is concerned. I do not think that 
labor itself really wishes representa- 
tion in management and therefore | 
doubt that this movement will go very 
far. 

The most radical change will be in 
the chemical and the aviation indus- 
tries. 

* 


W. A. Patrerson, president, United 
Air Lines: 

I believe very definitely that free en- 
terprise will survive after this war. In 
my opinion the people of this country 
are going to experience economic and 
social control, which I believe is neces- 
sary in wartime, particularly in fight- 
ing the dictators; but from that ex- 
perience they are going to be subject- 
ed to conditions similar to those in the 
dictator countries. The result is going 
to be that they won’t like it. They will 
be more conscious of its preservation 
than ever before. 

I think there will be many new in- 
dustries. Aviation in particular will be 
one of the leaders. I see great develop- 
ment in plastics. I consider that plas- 
tics will no doubt offer the greatest 
prospects for the future. 

The greatest change I see which may 
be radical will be in our methods of 
merchandising and distribution 
throughout the world. 


* 


Harvey C. FRuEHAUF, president, 
Fruehauf Trailer Co.: 

Free enterprise ought to survive. 
We call ourselves a Christian nation. 
The Bible teaches that obedience to 
God’s laws will make a man healthy 
and prosperous. Disobedience to the 
same laws leads to want and poverty. 
So, in my opinion, you are always go- 
ing to have the free enterprise system. 
They may dispossess people of their 
property, their wealth—but govern- 
ment will only spend it and find it 
necessary to stimulate private industry 
again so that government expenditures 
can continue. 

There are bound to be new indus- 
tries. I think the plastic, chemical and 
transportation industries will grow, in- 
cluding trailers. 

As for new products, the use of alu- 
minum will grow. More aluminum 





parts will be used because aluminum 
will be more plentiful. Aluminum and 
magnesium alloys, as well as stainless 
steel, will in many instances replace 


the ordinary, straight carbon steels. 
* 


E. R. Breecu, president, Bendix 
Aviation Corp.: 

At the rate we are going now, | 
doubt if private enterprise, as we 
know it, will survive. Anyway, after 
the war, the airplane industry holds 
promise of developing very rapidly, 
but I hardly expect its effect on the 
economy to be as important to such a 
degree as was the development of the 
automobile industry. Certainly, under 
government restrictions as we know 
them today, there will not be the free- 
dom so necessary for the development 
of new industries. There must be a real 
profit incentive to develop new indus- 
tries. The philosophy of the New Deal 
is opposed to the principles of private 
enrichment so necessary to encourage 
risk capital to develop new industries. 

Before this war is won, I believe that 
management will be given more credit 
than it has heretofore been given. 
Stockholders have virtually become the 
“forgotten men” under the philosophy 
of Washington. 

. 

JosepH E. Rocers, president, Ad- 
dressograph-Multigraph Corp.: 

Free enterprise will survive the war, 
but in somewhat modified form. The 
profit motive will be maintained, al- 
though business will have to be more 
observant of its responsibilities and 
obligations. 

Among the lustiest of young indus- 
tries will be, in my judgment, air con- 
ditioning, television and aircraft for 
private use. It is questionable, how- 
ever, whether any or all these com- 
bined will, within the measurable fu- 
ture, attain the magnitude of our auto 
industry. 

Prominent among new materials and 
products will be plastics and substitu- 
tions, especially lighter-weight metals, 
including that wonder, magnesium. 

I confidently anticipate more co- 
operative, closer relations between em- 
ployees and employers, better under- 
standing of each other, yielding more 
satisfactory results all round. 

In our own industry, new machines 
and methods will be forthcoming, in- 
suring great mechanical simplification 
of handling business and effecting val- 
uable economies. Old things will be 
wiped out. 

I foresee tremendous foreign mar- 
kets. 
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“The old man hasn’t got much time 
to be sentimental these days. But whenever I look at that 
picture you had taken when you were home on leave the 
last time, I sort of get a lump in my throat. 

“It reminds me of the time when you were eight years old 
and getting over scarlet fever. I’d promised you anything 
you wanted, and you asked for a soldier suit. Gosh, it was 
hard to turn you down, but I couldn’t tell you then it was 
because your Mother was against it. She didn’t want you 
to even play soldier. 

“Neither did I, son—but now that you’ve finally got your 
soldier suit, I couldn’t feel any prouder if I was in it my- 
self! Your Mother feels the same way about it. 

“I wish I was with you, Jimmy—and don’t let anybody 
kid you, I’m not too old to take on a few of those bums 
myself. But—well, I don’t know how to express it, but 
son, I am with you. If you could see the amount of stuff 
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this plant’s turning out, you wouldn’t have any worry about 


us here at home backing you up!” 


, a 
For us at home, the job is to increase production. One way 
to do it is by the proper use of light wherever eyes are at 
work. Give a man good light, so he can see without squint- 
ing or strain, and results prove he’ll do more and better 
work, spoil fewer pieces, and feel better when the day’s over. 


It’s General Electric’s job to supply the lamps that keep 
industry going. It is also General Electric’s job to have 
trained men ready to help every war plant get the last bit 
of light from every bit of current. To leave nothing undone 
that might mean another plane or tank or gun for Jimmy 
. » . wherever he is! 


G-E MAZDA LAMPS 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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The Center 
of Almost 
Everything 


diana 
has what manufacturers need 


y aan is security, economy 
and profit for industry in the State 
of Indiana—in maximum degree— 
in war or in peace. 

Indiana is geographically the cen- 
ter of almost everything any manu- 
facturer needs—primarily materials 
and markets. . . . Also, Indiana man- 
ufacturers are removed from con- 
gested labor areas and the seaboards. 

In your post-war planning you'll 
find our 20-page illustrated Data 
Book helpful and interesting. It gives 
the facts about Indiana’s many in- 
dustrial and living advantages. 

Yours with our compliments. Also 
a record of vacant factory space cur- 
rently available throughout Indiana. 
Write us. All inquiries confidential. 





\ This Book Will Help 
Your Post-War Planning 


DIVISION OF STATE PUBLICITY 
E-522 Board of Trade Building, Indianapolis 


J. H. Albershardt, Directer - 
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THE FLINTKOTE 
COMPANY 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York, N. Y. 
November 4, 1942 


Preferred Stock 


A quarterly dividend of $1.125 per 
share has been declared on the 
$4.50 Cumulative Preferred Stock 
of this corporation issued and out- 
standing, payable on December 15, 
1942 to stockholders of record at 
the close of business December 5, 
1942. Checks will be mailed. 


Common Stock 

A dividend of $.35 per share has 
been declared on the Common Stock 
of this corporation issued and out- 
standing, payable on December 21, 
1942 to stockholders of record at 
the close of business December 11, 
1942. Checks will be mailed. 


























CLIFTON W. GREGG, 
acon 











BUSINESS GIANTS — 
THEN AND NOW 


(Continued from page 27) 


important aviation manufacturing 
companies. How different today! 

Ditto radio. My admiration goes out 
to David Sarnoff, Russian immigrant 
who, starting as a messenger boy, im- 
mersed himself in the study of every 
form of electric communication and 
finally earned the presidency of the 
Radio Corporation of America, of 
which the National Broadcasting Co. 
is an affiliate. In this ultra-modern 
field, Dave Sarnoff ranks with the 
ablest pioneers in other fields here dis- 
cussed. He is another notable example 
of how the humblest can become the 
highest under our system of individual 
opportunity. 

Frank Woolworth impressed me, in 
my intimate talks with him, as an in- 
comparable mercantile genius, even 
more so than John Wanamaker. We 
have no Woolworth or Wanamaker 
alive today—Marshall Field was before 
my day. But the fact is that since they 
passed still greater achievements have 
been recorded by their and other mer- 
cantile establishments. 

What of the next quarter century? 
If our free enterprise system be pre- 
served—which I believe it will—there 
will be even more opportunities than 
there have been in the past for emi- 
nent achievement, although the pros- 
pect is that few nine-figure fortunes 
will be reaped. But, after all, is not 
transcendent achievement becoming 
recognized as incomparably more im- 
portant than earning of mere wealth, 
no matter how colossal? 


To the Point 


The people should be made to real- 
ize the disastrous effect on our war 
effort of the injustices which union- 
dominated boards and departments in 
Washington regularly inflict upon 
workers who want to be free and in- 
dependent. Workers resented being 
herded into boss-dominated and rack- 
eteering unions.—Cyrit D. Savace, 
president, Wright Aeronautical Em- 
ployees Association, dissolved by 


N.L.R.B. order. 
* 


What decides a war? The last seven 
days.—WIL.1aM Prt. 
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Know What To Do... 
and When To‘Do It! 


WHETHER you are a butcher, baker, or 
candlestick maker, your life isn’t going to 
be the same. The most astounding trans- 
formations—unexpected changes—are go- 
ing to alter your ways of living in the next 
few years. Millions have been wanting a 
change—but few will be ready for it. 
Avoid the inevitable confusion, disillusion- 
ment that will come. 

Let the Rosicrucians show you how to 
develop your intuitive powers, your un- 
suspected talents into new, useful abilities. 
Prepare to meet the demands that will be 
made upon you. It will be too late to say, 
“I always thought—I believed—We al- 
ways did it this way.” 

Accept This Free Book 

The Rosicrucians are an age-old fraternity devoted 
to helping man understand himself, and pointing 
out how he may adjust bis capabilities to the 
world in which he lives. They offer you a free 
copy of the fascinating book ‘‘The Mastery of 
Life.’’ Ie will tell you in simple language how 
you can prepare yourself and your family for the 
shock ahead—and for self-sufficiency. Address: 
Scribe U. K. B. 


The Rosicrucians 


(AMORC) CALIF., U.S. A. 
NOT a Religious Organization 


SAN JOSE 











Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 

Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation has declared s 
dividend of 35¢ per share on the Common Stock of the 
tion, payable on December 23,- 1942, to stock- 
-_ of record at the close of business December 
"A dividend of $1.75 per share was also declared on 
the Preferred Stock payable on December 1, 1942, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business November 


16, 1942. 
E. J. HANLEY, Sec’y & Treas. 








San Francisco, California 
October 29, 1942 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Standard Oil Company of California held today, 
a dividend Number 67 of 45 cents per share 
was declared yable December 15, 1942, to all 
stockholders record as shown by the transfer 
books of the ation in San Francisco and 
og hw at the close of business on November 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
OF CALIFORNIA 
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SAVING MANPOWER FOR WARPOWER 


preted too often as being merely 

the number of fighting men on 
our various war fronts. This popular 
misconception of our fighting strength 
neglects to include the fact that it takes 
approximately 18 workers on the home 
front, workers in our war production 
plants, to keep each active fighter sup- 
plied with what he needs to fight. 

But, while war casualty lists are be- 
ginning to come in and the nation at 
large is feeling the repercussions of ac- 
tual combat, we have been neglecting 
the fact that every 10 minutes, at 
home, within our own borders, a work- 
er is being killed unnecessarily. 

Casualties among these war workers 
are, therefore, just as important as 
casualties on our front lines. These 
losses, this year, according to the Na- 
tional Safety Council, will rob us of 
500,000,000 war production man-days. 
This is the equivalent of a full year’s 
work of approximately 1,650,000 war 
workers. Worse still, the death toll 
among workers will be 52,000. This is 
1,000 a week—one man or woman 
killed every 10 minutes of every one 
of the 24 hours in the day, which is 
now the length of our production day. 


Mf great eo in wartime, is inter- 


A NATIONWIDE CAMPAIGN 


No wonder the President issued a 
proclamation, which called upon the 
National Safety Council to expand its 
activities to cover all of our industrial 
plants and communities so as to reduce 
accidents—not only in _ production 
plants, but also at home and on the 
streets—those “off the job” accidents 
which account for two-thirds of our 
production loss. 

To comply with the war assignment 
given by the President, a group of 
business and industrial leaders set up 
the War Production Fund to Conserve 
Manpower to raise the additional mon- 
ey needed to extend the work of the 
National Safety Council to cope with 
wartime needs. Careful consideration 
indicated that a minimum of $5,000,- 
000 was necessary to carry out this 
program, and that is the goal of the 
War Production Fund, headed by Wil- 
liam A. Irvin, former president of 
U. S. Steel. It is a small sum when it 
is taken into consideration that our 
annual economic cost, due to accidents. 
exceeds $4,000,000,.000. 
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The money being raised by the War 
Production Fund will be expended to 
carry the message of safety to every 
community in the country, as well as 
to every war production plant. 

The normal revenue of the National 
Safety Council is derived from mem- 
bership dues, the sale of publications 
and services and occasional grants 
from foundations. Its members in 
peacetime have included more than 
5,000 leading industries, state and lo- 
cal safety associations and individuals 
interested in accident prevention. 

In its operations the Council (1) in- 
vestigates and compares methods of 
making mechanical equipment safer 
and protecting those who use it; (2) 
formulates procedures in the use of 
hazardous devices, materials, and proc- 


esses; (3) applies engineering, edu- 
cation and enforcement to the preven- 
tion of traffic accidents; (4) helps 
schools develop safety habits among 
children; (5) stimulates and sustains 
safety consciousness by the public. 

The coming of war and the urgen- 
cies of production made the extension 
of the Council’s program a national 
necessity. In scope, the expanded ac- 
tivities of the Council will reach every 
war production center, all of the coun- 
try’s 196,000 industrial plants, every 
community, and a vast majority of 
homes, farms, schools and public gath- 
ering places throughout the nation. 

In addition to carrying to workers 
the essential rules of safety on their 
jobs, the Council’s program will en- 
compass the work of explaining to 
housewives the necessity for them, as 
a war duty, to protect themselves and 
their families against the hazards and 
careless habits which lead to accidents. 











Buy Just the Insurance 


You Need! 


NVENTORIES this year present a problem to merchants and 
manufacturers who have on hand large inventories subject to 
wide fluctuation in values. When insuring these inventories 


over-insurance and under-insurance must be guarded against. 
Our Reporting Form Policy provides just the necessary protection 








on fluctuating inventories when adequate limits are carried, and also 
provides premium adjustment at expiration on the average of actual 
values reported. In addition, it eliminates the possibility of over- 
insurance and under-insurance, and gives the fullest possible pro- 
tection at the least possible cost. 

Reporting Form Insurance will solve your insurance inventory 
problems. Write for a copy of our “Sales Aid” which will give you 
the picture of your business in relation to this protection. Upon 
request, we will make arrangements for you to receive the necessary 
information. No obligation on your part, of course. If you prefer, 
have your own Agent or Broker communicate with us. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


150 William Street, New York 





Writing Fire, Windstorm, Automobile, Ocean 
and Inland Marine, and ALL kindred lines. 











WRITE FOR 
FOLGER On 
THE SENTINEL 








Employees who sit healthy are hap- 
pier workers. Good posture aids health 
and Do/More Chairs aid posture. The 
new Do/More Sentinel is the chair 
for wartime seating needs. Built to 
save critical materials, the Sentinel 
retains a// the helpful postural fea- 
tures which have made Domore 
ous. This ‘‘all-wood”’ * chair em- 
bodies Domore “‘Ply-Craft” construc- 
tion for sturdiness oe long life. It’s 
completely a ~ gp ree from 
gadgets and modern in design. 
INDIVIDUAL ADJUSTMENT 
Do/More Chairs are individually fitted 
to users by specialists in seating service, 
r reason for as ees 


Write today. Domore C' Company. 
Inc. 117 Franklin St., Eikhart | 


DO/MORE 
Seating S CWVtCe 
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Clipping 
the Wings 
of Enemy 


Bombers! 


SEE PAGE 65 








FOR AIR RAID WARDENS 


To warn air raid wardens and other 
civilian defense officials of threatened 
or actual air raids, there is a device 
which can be plugged into the house 
circuit. 

Designed to operate on 720-cycle 
carrier-current systems, now in opera- 
tion on electric power lines in many 
cities, the device is operated by a spe- 
cial control board attached to the car- 
rier-current transmitter at the power 
station. When one of the four air raid 
warning signals is received, a warning 
buzzer sounds and starts a motor- 
driven selector which rotates a dial di- 
vided into four colored sections until 
the proper colored section, correspond- 
ing to the signal sent from headquar- 
ters, appears. (“Air Raid Warning De- 
vice.” Maker: General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y.) 


STRAIN TESTER 


To meet the requirements that have 
grown out of the specialized needs of 
the present emergency, there has been 
developed a new tester for structural 
strains. A simple, mechanical type of 
gauge, it is claimed to be accurate, light, 
compact, rugged. The strain multipli- 
cation factor is approximately 300 and 
it has a range of 0.008 inch or better. 
Weighing only 0.4 oz., it has overall 
dimensions of 134” x 2” x %”". 
(“Strain Gage.” Maker: Southward 
Div., The Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Philadelphia, Pa.) 


BLUE-PRINT DEVELOPER 


A new non-corrosive blue-print de- 
veloper is designed for use in place of 
the customary potash solution in hand 
and tank work. Hands may be im- 
mersed in the solution without danger 
of skin irritation, the maker claims, 
and it is non-corrosive to equipment, 
will not spot workers’ clothing or in- 
jure fabric, does not leave brown spots 
on prints. (“Hi-Tense.” Maker: Wis- 
consin Pharmacal Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis.). 


DUST RESPIRATOR 


A newly-designed dust respirator, 
for workers in mines and others ex- 
posed to dust, has a black plastic filter 


case of high impact strength with no 
electrical conductivity. Easy to clean 
and maintain, it is available in types 
to meet various dust and mist con. 
ditions. (“Comfo Respirator.” Maker: 


Mine Safety Appliance Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.) 


FLOOR PATCH 


A smooth, ready-mixed product will 
instantly repair breaks in concrete 
floors. You simply shovel it into the 
hole, tamp it down and resume traffic 
immediately. It is said to bind tight 
to old concrete, to withstand extreme 
loads and to make a smooth lasting 
patch. (“Floor Patch.” Maker: Flex. 
rock Co., Philadelphia, Pa.) 


PORTABLE GRINDER 


A new portable electric grinder is 
especially engineered to meet today’s 
high speed requirements on all grind- 
ing, wire brushing, polishing and buff- 
ing operations. Ball bearings mounted 
in steel inserts on armature and ex- 
treme ends of the wheel spindle ab- 
sorb thrust, eliminate vibration, insure 
cool operation, says the maker. The 
commutator and switch are fully en- 
closed for protection against dust, and 
straight-line ventilation blows dirt 
away from the operator, prevents 
clogging. Two models, with 4’’ and 
5” grinders are available. (“Model AD 
and AE Portable Grinders.” Maker: 
Skilsaw, Inc., Chicago, II.) 


SHOCK-PROOF SWITCHES 


A line of shock-proof and drip-proof 
switches, especially designed for naval 
and marine applications, have three 
outstanding features: (1) Switch blade 
hinge jaws have been eliminated to 
conserve copper; (2) a special barrier 
arrangement prevents fuses from vi- 
brating out of contact due to gun-fire 
or shock, and (3) the switches are 
small in size, providing an important 
saving in steel and permitting smaller 
mounting space. (“Naval & Marine 
Switches.” Maker: Square D  Co., 
6060 Rivard St., Detroit, Mich.) 

—Georce Wo r. 


Please mention ForBEs when writing 
to manufacturers about these items. 


FORBES 
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THE AMERICAN 
WORKER-1917-1942 


(Continued from page 66) 


as its granting of the check-off of dues 
in some cases, the unions will be bet- 
ter off financially when this war ends 
than they were in 1918. 

Purchase of war bonds, forced sav- 
ings, more liberal unemployment com- 
pensation laws, will enable the post- 
war worker to cushion the shock of a 
possibly severe depression. 

Whenever the war ends it will re- 
lease great demands for housing. Then 
will come the test of the building 
trades unions, which have been op- 
posed to pre-fabrication. They will 
make their compromise with the new 
tendency in building or they will be 
swept aside by the rush. 


MAKE-WORK PLANS 


If a post-war boom should be fol- 
lowed by a severe slump, the unions, 
as in a similar period after World 
War I, will again be found fighting for 
their lives. For this reason, they are 
advocating post-war public works. 

The tendency in a post-war slump 
would be to make lay-offs more order- 
ly because seniority provisions in 
union contracts have almost become 
the rule. Helter-skelter firing as in 
1918-1920 is unlikely. 

It is conceivable that employers 
may revolt against the tremendously 
augmented powers won by labor since 
passage of the Wagner Act and par- 
ticularly those conferred on labor by 
the directives of the WLB. Such a re- 
volt, timed with a possibly unprece- 
dented period of unemployment, would 
meet a determined resistance from 
the unions. Unless the administration 
then in power is exceedingly wise and 
understanding, the conflict may plunge 
the nation into industrial civil war. 

On the other hand, lessons of co- 
operation between management and 
labor, inherent in various plans that 
have multiplied in the last few years, 
may give that fillip to the situation 
which would mean a peaceful, order- 
ly stabilization of the situation. 

We may all hope that the necessarily 
close working relationship between 
spokesmen for labor and of manage- 
ment in our war agencies, public 
bodies, and in our factories, mills and 
workshops, will lead to a constructive 
solution of the urgent problems that 
will face us in the task of reconstruct- 
ing a war-torn world. 
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Wanted: 


MORE EXECUTIVES! 


To help win the war... 
and the peace to follow! 

















Every great crisis produces new leaders. 
This war is no exception. It has created 
as great a crisis for business as for our 
nation, and new leaders are rising to the 
top every day. 

Right now, companies are searching 
high and low for men of executive ability 
and training to manage the different de- 
partments in new and expanded plants. 
The war and its demands for production, 
and more production, have thinned the 
ranks of executives to the danger point. 
The country needs men of executive abil- 
ity just as it needs production workers 
and men for the armed forces. 

Where will it find them? Ordinarily 
there would be enough “officer material” 
right in the ranks . .. men who had been 
learning by experience, slowly but stead- 
ily advancing in the companies which 
employed them. That is one way of doing 
it—the hard way, the slow way. But now 
time is pressing. Such men are needed 
not two years from now, but foday and 
tomorrow! Where will they come from? 





Those men will have to be trained, and 
the smart ones will train themselves—now! 

How can they do that? Through the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute’s intensive 
Course of Executive Training. 

This executive training, which is de- 
scribed in a book called “FORGING 
AHEAD IN BUSINESS,” can help you 
to accomplish in months what would 
otherwise take years—if you could get it 


at all. It is valuable to men in different 
lines of business because it covers the 
fundamentals of ai] business—produc- 
tion, marketing, finance and accounting. 
It is equally effective for the college 
graduate or the business man who only 
finished grammar school. 

More than 400,000 men have enrolled 
for this training and every day reports 





come in of their promotions, salary in- 
creases, new and better positions. Many 
of these men have become so famous that 
you will recognize their names instantly 
when you see them in this booklet. 


Send for 
“FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS” 


The facts about this executive training 
are given in the book “FORGING AHEAD 
IN BUSINESS.” This 64-page book has 
inspired thousands of men. Many say it 
started them on the road to real business 
success. 

A word of warning. If you are not in- 
terested in executive training, don’t send 
for this book. But if you are interested in 
this way to better your position and in- 
crease your earning power, then we want 
you to have a copy of “FORGING 
AHEAD IN BUSINESS” with our com- 
pliments. Simply fill in and mail the 
coupon, and the book will reach you 
by return mail. 


SEND FOR THIS FAMOUS BOOK TODAY 





Pl 
IN BUSINESS. 
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Alexander Hamilton Institute, Inc. 
50 West 24th Street, New York, N. Y. f 
In Canada, 54 Wellington St., West, Toronto, Ontario 


ease mail me without cost a copy of the 64-page book—“FORGING AHEAD 
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In a world 


that’s running 
a temperature 


ROM production line to war front 

—machines that run fast, run 
hot. 

The greatest natural antidote 
for the heat of speeding machines 
and mechanized battle lies in the 
veins of the earth, under quiet 
Pennsylvania countryside. 

No crude oil has ever topped 
Pennsylvania crude for sheer 
stand-up-and-take-it. 

Tide Water Associated Oil 
Company was the first to pipe 
this top-quality crude oil into the 
market. 

Today, Tide Water is the world’s 
largest refiner of Pennsylvania 
crude oils. 

Tide Water Products follow the 
war to its farthest outposts, con- 
stantly on guard against the rav- 
ages of heat and wear. 


TIDE WATER 


ASSOCIATED OIL COMPANY 


NEW YORK «¢ SAN FRANCISCO « TULSA 


OIL 1S AMMUNITION — USE IT WISELY 











INSURANCE TODAY 
AND TOMORROW 


(Continued from page 50) 


not completely unbiased. Attempts to 
present biased findings did not unduly 
upset a public mind already aware of 
the social and economic significance 
of life insurance. 


A MILESTONE 


It is questioned whether the TNEC 
report was needed’to prove the sound- 
ness of life insurance, for the 1929-39 
depression, even then riding itself out, 
had given to the public a great object 
lesson on the relative impregnability 
of the fundamental structure of life 
insurance. The depression, with its 
economic lessons, must necessarily 
stand as one of the great events of 
the quarter century, and the role of 
life insurance in this depression was 
such that it gained stature which years 
of pleading could not have won. These 
dark years were, indeed, another force 
in the stimulation of life insurance 
appreciation and, as a result of the 
depression, there was a noteworthy 
increase in the demand for safety and 
security rather than speculation and 
chance profit. 

Those same days saw another im- 
portant change of the quarter century, 
the establishment of the Social Se- 
curity Act. This Act brought about a 
vital change in the thinking of Amer- 
ican people towards their economic 
selves. It gave them a realization that 
a ceiling was being placed on the time 
of economic usefulness. And the public 
thinking changed from a_ largely 
optimistic hope of always earning a 
living to a considered planning to 
meet economic obsolescence. This was 
an important change for life insur- 
ance, bringing many more people to 
serious consideration of the completely 
planned program, with life insurance 
amplifying the security “floor” pro- 
vided by the sound security act. 

No review of the past 25 years 
would be adequate without reference 
to the changes in life insurance man- 
agement, both in the home office and 
in the field. These years have seen the 
extensive development of mechaniza- 
tion in bookkeeping, compilations, 
computations and all record-keeping 
and statistical phases of the business. 
This has made possible wide econ- 
omies in operation, which could help 
offset the continuing decreases in in- 
vestment earnings in this period. It 


has helped effect simplification of 
operations. It has given the companies 
an opportunity to constantly expand 
services to policyholders without un. 
duly burdening the expense sheets. 

Concurrently, management developed 
an entirely new outlook on its prob. 
lems, especially in the field of budget. 
ary control, cost accounting and de. 
partmental responsibility. Educational 
emphasis grew, with directed training 
of home office employees working 
towards future executive responsibil. 
ities. 


STATUS OF AGENTS 


In the field, there was a similar re. 
erientation. Agencies had previously 
been individualized operations, built 
almost exclusively around a salesman. 
During these 25 years, sales research 
was given special attention. Agencies 
became management units, with execu. 
tives qualified in the recruiting, train- 
ing and development of sales and ser- 
vice representatives. Cost accounting 
increased their efficiency. A new na- 
tional attitude towards the agent aided 
their operations. The C.L.U. move- 
ment, a qualifying program for agents, 
similar to the C.P.A. certificate plan 
for accountants, set a premium on 
qualified ability. Sales training plans 
were greatly improved and extended 
to the mass of agents. 

In both home office and field, there 
came a growing consciousness, as 
through all American business, of the 
relationship of company and agent to 
client. In keeping with the whole 
changing social philosophy of the na- 
tion, it became apparent that the 
clients, the whole public, must be 
taken wholly into the confidence of 
management and given the facts, all the 
facts and nothing but the facts, con- 
cerning all operations. One of the re- 
sults of this has been the pioneering 
which life insurance companies have 
undertaken in the matter of annual 
reports to clients. Difficult, statistical 
reports were replaced with simple. 
progress reports. 


FACING A NEW CRISIS 


These are some of the significant 
events in life insurance since 1917. 
There are others—the advent of 
women on an important scale, both as 
buyers of insurance and sales person- 
nel in the business, the increasing rec- 
ognition of the economic valuation of 
juveniles, the continuing search for 
added services, new processes, better 
methods; Not all of these latter in- 


novations have proven equal to their 
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original ambitions, as witness one 
which had its major development with- 
in the period. This was disability in- 
surance as an adjunct to the life insur- 
ance policy. It was a helpful service, 
but time proved its mistakes from an 
underwriting standpoint, causing re- 
adjustments to be made. That, how- 
ever, was an exception..Most of the 
new things of life insurance have 
proven their value and immediately be- 
come a permanent part of the business. 
That has been the history of life insur- 
ance, a continuing addition of new ser- 
vices, features, liberalizations. In the 
aggregate, over the years, they have 
added up to significant proportions— 
and that growth will continue. 

Today, on the threshold of a new 
period of crisis, life insurance is in a 
similar position to that of just 25 
years ago—except that today there is 
a wealth of evidence from the added 
years of experience that life insurance 
meets these crises in its stride and 
emerges a stronger institution, extend- 
ing ever greater services to the com- 
munity. Life insurance is today render- 
mg a great war service. Not the least 
of these contributions is the great pur- 
chase of government bonds with its 
policyholders’ reserve funds. Since 
Pearl Harbor, two and one-third bil- 
lion dollars of such bonds have been 
purchased by the life insurance com- 
panies, bringing their total holdings to 
more than $8,500,000,000. The flow of 
benefits is a distinct war aid, helping 
to stabilize the war economy of the 
nation. The very existence of the in- 
stitution is an aid to the building of 
morale, its protection and security 
base being a vital factor in this in- 
tangible of the public mind. 


FIGHTING INFLATION 

Life insurance is fighting infla- 
tion, for every dollar going into 
life insurance is a dollar saved from 
the inflationary influences of the mar- 
ket place. The reserves of the policy- 
holders, today seven times those of 
World War I, are a war aid in that 
they stand as a great stabilizing 
bulwark against the possible disloca- 
tions in the post-war readjustments. 
Today life insurance is leading in a 
nation-wide crusade to help keep 
America well and preserve the man- 
power of the nation for its maximum 
war job. 

In many ways, life insurance is aid- 
ing in the fight for victory—and life 
insurance will be among the important 
factors in meeting the problems of the 
peace to come. 


NOVEMBER 15, 1942 





A Look Bachkwards— 
Aud One Ahead 


Young business men of today have the 
same opportunity which their fathers had 
25 years ago to put their savings into life 
insurance at young-age premium rates, 
and to gain as much satisfaction from their 
foresight. | 


LET US HELP YOU PLAN 
YOUR FINANCIAL FUTURE 














Electric Traveling Cranes 
4 
Electric Hoists 
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Arc Welders & Welding 
Electrodes 


Dedicated to speeding deliv- ° 
eries to battlefronts by helping ostele Mateus 
industry handle materials in p 
production faster, we pause to 





Gasoline, Electric, and 
Diesel-operated Shovels, 


Cranes 
salute FORBES Magazine on its . 
25th year of constructive serv- © Prosiines. | Trenching | Me- 
ice to American business. . 


General Offices: 4599 West National Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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The value of Forbes Magazine to the advertiser is based upon its 


essential value to the reader. 














Fact and Comment 


fill pages. Such unpatriotic nonsense should have no place 
in our present life-or-death national emergency. 

Every union barrier raised against the employment of 
workers necessary to expedite winning the war should be 
abolished by law. Compelling those essential for war work 
to find money to hand over to unions for the privilege of 
contributing to our war effort is utterly undemocratic, utter- 
ly anachronistic, utterly unjustifiable. National safety in- 
disputably should rate ahead of swelling already opulent 
union treasuries by such untimely gouging. 

The United States Employment Service should be called 
upon to exert itself to the utmost to supply necessary war 
workers rather than have raiding of competitors’ work 
forces continue. 

Drastic measures should be instituted to ferret out gov- 
ernmental employees fit for armed service or war produc- 
tion. The ballooning of our tax-eating army of employees 
has become scandalous. 

The roster of those drafted should be scrutinized, with a 
view to releasing men who could contribute more valuably 
if restored to their skilled occupations, including farmers 
and farm workers. 

If it should be found that these and other measures, in- 
cluding the “freezing” now under way, should prove in- 
adequate, notwithstanding the prospective drafting of very 
large numbers of 18- and 19-year-olds, then regimentation 
might have to be imposed. But this should be the last resort. 

* 
The fellow who is above taking advice 
rarely rises to a superior position. 
* 


No More Farm Eggs 


For years my family has been supplied weekly with eggs 
by a certain farm—at, incidentally, a fixed price the year 
round. The farm has been run by three brothers. But first 
one brother and then another was drafted. The third warned 
us that it might become impossible to maintain delivery. 
Now he has been taken. What is to become of the operating 
of the farm, he doesn’t know, as a sister is the only one 
left on it. 

Restriction of farm cultivation is going on all over the 
country because of the draft. The situation is becoming so 
serious that Washington, in the national interest, must de- 
vise remedial measures. 


(Continued from page 25) 


* 
When cast down, thumbs up! 
* 


German Equipment Wearing Out? 


One American company president thoroughly familiar 
with Germany’s manufacturing facilities tells me that one 
thing likely to cripple Hitler’s fighting power will be the 
wearing out of machines, machine tools and other factory 
equipment, as well as railway rolling stock. He believes 
that this condition was becoming a seriously retarding 





factor even before the far-flung devastation of industrial 
plants and cities by British bombers. Three years’ hostilj. 
ties unquestionably have taken heavy toll of Germany's 
enginery of war. Doubtless every available factory has been 
pushed to the limit, thus deteriorating overwrought equip. 
ment. Also, manpower for repairs and replacements must 
be steadily getting scarcer. 
Here’s hoping! 
. 
We can be 100% war heroes, though 
on the home front. 
* 


Insurance Executives’ Attitude 


Are insurance executives wise in their attitude towards 
the organizing of their policyholders? Not only have they 
done nothing towards this end, but they do not welcome, 
I have discovered, anyone else endeavoring to do so. They 
are justifiably conscious of their own rectitude, of their 
own honesty, of their worthy managerial record: Life in- 
surance has come through the long, trying, devastating de- 
pression most creditably. 

Having endeavored, in vain, to persuade leading life 
insurance presidents of the advisability of having their 
64,000,000 clients organized, I have written one of them, 
in part, as follows: 

Will you pardon me for presuming to say that | think life in- 
surance top executives are extremely shortsighted regarding the 
organizing of their policyholders? As we all know, Washington has 
cast envious eyes on the gigantic assets of our life insurance com- 
panies. The only thing which could possibly stop Washington from 
taking over life insurance, if it should become so minded, would 
be organized opposition by policyholders. It may be too late to try 
to drum up oppositon at the eleventh hour and fifty-ninth minute. 

In other words, if our free society is to be preserved, it is up 
to every responsible citizen to do anything and everything within 
his power to contribute towards this end. As I see it, your life in- 
surance executives are doing absolutely nothing. As the owner of a 


considerable amount of life insurance, I don’t like this attitude 


one little bit. I want life insurance executives to bestir themselves 
on my behalf. 


* 
Each of us needs to do research. 
*« 


People Against Political Dictation ? 


Have the people turned against political dictation? The 
Presidential kiss proved fatal East and West: Bennett was 
rejected, Dewey elected Governor of New York State; Gov- 
ernor Olson, Rooseveltian Democrat, was licked in Califor- 
nia; Senator Norris, blessed by Roosevelt, went under; Ham 
Fish, denounced, won. 

This writer is on a transcontinental tour. Prevailing 
sentiment seems to be: Back up our Commander-in-Chief 
wholesouledly to win the war but thumbs down on any 
attempt to misuse his virtually dictatorial power to further 
partisan political aggrandisement. 

This attitude is wholesome, democratic, inspires faith that 
our free social-economic system will be speedily restored 
after the war, that American “sovereign citizens” will insist 
on preservation of their freedom. 

Will Washington read aright the significance of the 
balloting? 
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This RACE is to the SWIFT 


The task of guarding our daylight bombers 


against enemy interceptors calls for prompt, 
concerted action by fast pursuit planes. The 
job of carrying out America’s tremendous 
war production effort requires skilful use 
of the nation’s banking machinery at the 
points where credit is needed. Here, too, 
speed is half the battle. 

The local commercial banks of the United 
States are well prepared to meet this situa- 
tion. They know the industrial credit con- 
dition of their own communities. Abundant 
reserve credit resources are available to 


them through their correspondent banks 


in the larger cities. Funds are quickly sup- 
plied at low cost to established commer- 
cial enterprises and, particularly, to large 
and small manufacturers efficiently engaged 
on war orders under prime contract or 
sub-contract. 

The Chase welcomes every opportunity 
to assist American business men in solving 
their war-time credit needs, whether directly, 
in the case of corporations located in 
Greater New York, or through thousands 
of correspondent banks of the Chase which 
serve commerce and industry in time of war 


or peace in all other parts of the country. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Depostt Insurance Corporation 
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The black powder of the American 
Revolution could lob a cannon ball 
about a mile. At the time of the First 
World War the normal heavy artillery 
range, with smokeless powder, was 
about twenty miles. 


For this war, chemical research de- 
veloped a propellant that has a range 
of hundreds—even thousands—of 
miles. Already it has carried four- 
thousand-pound projectiles from 
somewhere in England straight to the 
heart of German industry. It has 
dropped destruction on a Japanese 
fleet that was nearly a thousand miles 
from our outposts. From “Shangri 
La” it sent all Tokio scurrying for 
cover. 


The new “gunpowder,” which has 
changed the whole strategy of war, 
is high-octane gasoline. 


In modern aerial war the bomb is the 
shell, the airplane is the cannon and 
high-octane aviation fuel is the pro- 
pelling charge. The side which has the 
best aviation fuel—the one which 
gives the most power, the greatest 
range per gallon—enjoys an advan- 
tage of tremendous value. 


Fortunately for the United Na- 
tions, the development of high-octane 
gasoline was a triumph of the Ameri- 
can petroleum industry. Long before 
Pearl Harbor, U.S. petroleum chem- 
ists were seeking and finding new and 
better components for aviation fuels 
—iso-octane, Ethyl fluid and many 
others—developing processes and fa- 
cilities for producing these aids to 
high-octane quality in volume. They 
advanced the art of refining petrole- 
um from a simple distilling and crack- 


ing process to a science of synthesiz- 
ing special chemicals—then blended 
these chemicals into fuels of prede- 
termined characteristics and quality. 
Since Ethyl fluid plays an important 
part in the manufactureof high-octane 
fuels, Ethyl research engineers have 
cooperated with petroleum technolo- 
gists in their search for better fuels. 
And because fuels and engines are in- 
separably related in their develop- 
ment, we work with engine designers 
in their efforts to get the most from 
these superior fuels. Today it is our 
privilege to furnish our 
product and devote our 
technical experience tothe 


causeof American victory. x 
“Max Rec. ¥° 
ETHYL CORPORATION 
Chrysler Building, New York City 
Manufacturers of Ethyl fluid, used by oil refiners to im- 
prove antiknock quality of aviation and motor gasolines. 
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> LEAGUE 


Combining AMERICAN FEDERATION OF INVESTORS 


B. C. FORBES, Managing Director 


Objectives of the League: 


In response to many requests, the fol- 
lowing statement, outlining the League’ s 
objectives and its plans for operating, 
has been prepared. Copies, in folder 
form suitable for enclosure in business 
envelopes, will be gladly sent in any 
number requested. 


The League Stands For 


FREE ENTERPRISE: 


Victory comes first. All of us must 
plan and prepare to win the war; also, 
a peace insuring perpetuation of the 
American way of life. 

Preservation of the free economic 
system which has given America the 
highest standards of living ever en- 
joyed by any nation is gravely jeop- 
ardized by Washington’s ill-considered 
treatment of investors and other sav- 
ers. The flow of private capital into 
employment-giving enterprises is dry- 
ing up so alarmingly that the Govern- 
ment is increasingly taking over the 
financing of industry, thus paving the 
way for State control and ownership. 

The remedy lies, first, in readjusting 
our American system to fit into chang- 
ing social conditions; second, in bring- 
ing about amendments to security laws 
and regulations to permit adequate 
capital-raising (including venture capi- 
tal) and the healthy functioning of 
private capital markets; third. in or- 
ganizing the rapidly-disappearing mid- 
dle-class—including 15,000,000 inves- 
tors, 65,000,000 life insurance policy- 
holders, 45,000,000 savings depositors, 
15,000,000 homeowners, as well as 
white collar workers, small business 
men and other property owners—into 
a vocal body equaling in political in- 
fluence and excelling in voting power 
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Speaking Tour 


B. C. Forbes, head of the INVEs- 

ToRS FAIRPLAY LEAGUE, is on an 

extensive speaking tour across 

the continent. 

Los ANGELES: Merchants & Man- 
ufacturers Assn., Nov. 5. 

San Francisco: Commonwealth 
Club of California, Nov. 6. 
SAN Francisco: California Coun- 

cil Table—round table hour’s 
broadcast on “Savings, Invest- 
ments and Capitalism After the 
War,” Sunday night, Nov. 8. 
PoRTLAND: Rotary Club, Nov. 10. 
SEATTLE: Community Council 
Chamber Commerce, Nov. 13. 
Cuicaco: Illinois Manufactur- 
ers’ Cost Association, Nov. 17. 
INDIANAPOLIS: Indiana State 
Chamber of Commerce annual 
meeting, Nov. 18. 











such pressure groups as labor unions 
and farm unions. 


LABOR: 


THE League is based on the princi- 
ple that the investor and the worker 
are, in reality, partners. However, 
through extremely effective organiza- 
tion, labor unions are exercising at 
Washington a dangerous degree of dic- 
tatorialness, inflicting hardship upon 
millions of white collar and other 
workers, families and individuals (in- 
cluding aged women) owning modest 
amounts of investments, small business 
men, consumers as a whole, and threat- 


ening the destiny of the nation by 
ruinous inflation. 

The League freely recognizes that 
“The laborer is worthy of his hire.” 
But Washington is submitting to such 
browbeating by labor leaders that our 
economy is being perilously thrown 
out of balance, courting disaster to all 
classes, including, ultimately, labor. 
since under any totalitarian form of 
government workers lose their freedom 
in common with everyone else. 

Until investors and other middle- 
class sufferers from labor’s political 
domination can muster counterbalanc- 


- ing voting power, they need expect no 


adequate relief. 


MANAGEMENT: 


AMERICAN management has eclipsed 
the world in inventiveness, in ingenu- 
ity, in efficiency, in productiveness. 
But that it, as well as the financial 
world, has been lacking in business 
statesmanship is proved by what has 
happened here in recent years, politi- 
cally and socially. Thrice a majority 
of voters have called for a “New Deal.” 
Widespread discontent has developed 
over the failure of Boards of Directors 
and of managements to fight more suc- 
cessfully for reasonable treatment of 
those for whom they are trustees, to 
fight against anti-business bureaucratic 
administrators, against wholly one- 
sided labor laws and demands, against 
discriminatory tax levies. . . . 

The League hopes to induce direc- 
tors and managements to bestir them- 
selves not only to co-operate in organ- 
izing investors, but to adopt measures 
to include small stockholders on their 
directorates. .. . 
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TAXATION: 


STOCKHOLDERS are subjected, most 
unjustly, to double taxation: as the 
owners of the companies they are first 
mulcted in very heavy corporation 
taxes—up to 80% —which come out of 
their pockets, and then, in addition, 
have to pay exactly the same tax rates 
as other citizens contributing nothing 
as corporation tax payers. 

As total U. S. tax revenue must nec- 
essarily be greatly increased to finance 
the war, the burden upon stockholders 
appears likely to become so heavy that 
the financing of private enterprise on 
an adequate scale may prove impos- 
sible. 

This dire prospect calls for thor- 
oughgoing recasting of our whole tax 
system. ... 

The League favors repeal of the cap- 
ital gains tax, reduction of real estate 
taxes, legislation according considera- 
tion to life insurance policyholders 
anxious to maintain protection for 
their dependents, individual income 
taxes based on fairness rather than on 
political scheming to win votes. 


* * * 


League’s Plan of Action 


Tue League plans, given sufficient 
support, to establish Branches in all 


Investors Fairplay League, 
120 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


Re errs See 


[1 Contribution 


O Investor 
(0 Life Insurance Policyholder 


(0 Savings Depositor 
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MEMBERSHIP BLANK 


[) Annual Associate Member..... 
(1) Annual Member .............. 
1) Annual Membership including FORBES Magazine, which 

records the League’s activities 
(1) Annual Active, Co-operating Member.....................25: 25 
C) Annual Sustaining Member... . 


All are urged, in their own and in the national interest, to become 
crusaders in enlisting others in the cause. Send me...............+0+5 
League’s circulars carrying membership blank. 
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0 Homeowner 
(0 Small Business Man 
( Other Property Owner 


important States—a Michigan office ~ 


has already been opened at 1162 Na- 
tional Bank Building, Detroit, and a 
Philadelphia office at 1500 Walnut 
Street Building. 

Local chapters will function through 
a local’ Board of Directors and a local 
manager. 

Each local Board will be invited to 
name one of its members to sit on the 
National Board. 

While national activities will be con- 
ducted from Headquarters—and from 
the League’s legal office, Woodward 
Building, Washington, D. C., under 
the direction of Benjamin A. Javits, 
our general counsel—local matters af- 
fecting the interests of members will 
be taken up and handled vigorously by 


- each State organization. .. . 


The League is uncompromisingly 
against revolutionaries or others of un- 
American stripe being elected to pub- 
lic office. 

The League means to demand par- 
ticipation in important wage negotia- 
tions between management and men, 
with a view to assisting in reaching 
settlements equally fair to the workers, 
to the consumers and the owners who 
foot the bill. 

In certain reorganizations, where 
the legitimate rights of either common 
or preferred stockholders or any group 
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of bondholders are unfairly threatened, 
the League’s duty will be to intervene 
for equitable treatment for all. 

The League condemns as inimical to 
the national interest the indiscriminate, 
ruthless, dictatorial execution of the 
“Death Sentence” by the over-reaching 
SEC on investor-owned public utility 
companies, entailing the sacrifice of 
executives’ time, attention, vitality, 
which should be devoted to all-out war 
effort, and needlessly sacrificing many, 
many millions in market values which 
investors can ill afford to forego. 

The League will conduct economic 
studies and research, and disseminate 
sound information to its members, the 
press, and other interested parties. 


* * * 


Freedom or Despotism? 
To function successfully the League 


must have, in adequate measure: 
MEMBERS 
MONEY 
MOBILIZATION 
MILITANCY 

The Constitution of the United States 
twice places Property in the class with 
Life and Liberty. 

All history teaches that wherever the 
people failed to band together for the 
proper protection of their property, 
they subsequently lost their liberty. 

What fate awaits Americans, hereto- 
fore proudly cherishing the dignity of 
“Sovereign Citizens”? 

Preservation of trueblue American- 
ism? 

ress 

Un-American despotism? 


* * * 


Offices already established by the 
League: 


Headquarters: 120 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. B. C. Forbes, 
Managing Director; G. Weiner, 
Secretary. 


Detroit, Mich.: 1162 National 
Bank Bldg. Luke C. Leonard, 
Special Representative. 


Philadelphia, Pa.: 1500 Walnut 
St. Bldg. Joseph D. Goodman, 
Special Representative. 


Washington, D. C.: Woodward 
Bldg. B. A. Javits, General 
Counsel. 
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N the months since Pearl Harbor the railroads of ness. There are service men on furlough. There is the 
the United States have carried three times as many shortage of tires and the rationing of gasoline — all 
soldiers as in the same months of the last war. adding to the demand for space on the trains. 
Of the 6,800 Pullman sleeping cars and 17,500 pas- That demand must be met with the cars we have—other 
senger coaches on the railroads war needs make it impossible 
he today, a great part are assigned to get any more. 
to military movements—and DON’T WASTE TRANSPORTATION. Plan early— i 
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STOCKS 
DIVIDENDS 


New tax bill opens way for 
more Shaved dguantle 


OST 1942 earnings estimates 

are now being revised up- 
ward due to the fact that corpora- 
tion taxes in the new bill are lower 
than originally anticipated. Many 
concerns have held back on divi- 
dend payments awaiting complete 
tax details. Some now find that 
they have accrued larger reserves 
for taxes than necessary, and can 
now pay a larger year-end divi- 
dend or an “extra.” 


Outlook for 44 Stocks 


Current UNITED Report car- 
ries a forecast of final 1942 earn- 
ings and total 1942 dividends on 
44 active issues. Also shows com- 
panies in line for increased or 
extra payments between now and 
December 31. 


For an introductory copy of this 
exclusive and timely report— 


Send for Bulletin FM-50 FREE! 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. ~ e Boston, Mass. 
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ELECTION results have added tremendously to possible extent of long-term up- 
swing. For that reason the market seems likely to do one of two things: (1) The 
public, grasping full significance of political reversal, will buy in sufficient volume 
to lift the market out of a situation calling for some reaction and “run away with 
it”; or (2) the extent of eventual advance made possible by eclipse of the New 
Deal will tend to extend the period of large-scale accumulation within a narrow 


price range. 


Records of the past show that the greater the prospective advance, the longer 
the period of preparation. Large buyers, looking for two or three years of up- 
swing, take on more stock than they would for a two or three-month exfension 
of the rally. Big accumulation within narrow price range takes time. 

Those who look for too much too soon may be disappointed. D-J industrial, 
stalled around 116, should sag to around 110 before rising to next objective. 


—121-124. 


—J. G. DonLey 


























Investment Counselling 
To Be Revolutionized 


We have developed and tested a new 
plan of personal investment supervision. 
This exclusive plan provides greater ac- 
curacy and more timeliness at very low 
cost. It may revolutionize investment 
counsel practice and procedure. For 
further details write, on your business 
stationery, to Dept. F, 


Babson's Reports Incorporated 
ROGER W. BABSON, Chairman 
Babson Park, Mass. 

















TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 
The Board of Directors has declared a dividend 
of 50 cents per share and an additional dividend of 
25 cents per share on the pany’s capital stock, 
payable December 15, 1942, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business December 1, 1942. 
H. F. J. KNOBLOCH, Treasurer 


























Cong riidlaHons 


William R. White, who has been 
Superintendent of Banks of New York 
State since January, 1936, has re- 
signed to become a vice-president of 
the Guaranty Trust Co. of New York. 

George T. Carmichael has been 
elected a vice-president and controller 
of the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad. 

John W. Hanes has been elected a 
director of Newport News Shipbuild- 
ing & Dry Dock Co. 

J. Taylor Foster has been elected a 
vice-president and director of Lee 
Higginson Corp. 

Max McGraw, president of Mc- 
Graw Electric Co., has been elected 
president of the National Electrical 
Manufacturers Association. 

William F. McGrath has been elec- 
ted president of the Air Lines Ter- 
minal Corp. 


Myron S. Short, executive vice- 


president of the Buffalo Savings Bank, 
has been elected president of the Sav- 
ings Banks Association of the State of 
New York. 

James J. Grogan has been elected 
vice-president in charge of traffic of 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
road, 

T. E. Tillinghast has been elected 
president of the United Aircraft Ser- 
vice Corp., a subsidiary of United 
Aircraft Corp. 

Albert Bradley and Ormond E. Hunt 
have been elected executive vice-presi- 
dents of General Motors Corp.; E. F. 
Johnson, vice-president in charge of 
the Dayton, Ohio, and Eastern Air- 
craft divisions, was elected a member 
of the war administration committee 
as well. 

R. W. Carson has been appointed 
vice-president and general manager of 


Packard Motor Car Co. of New York. 
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FACING THE FUTURE 


(Continued from page 44) 





000,000 to 12,000,000 men in uniform. 
There will be at least 25,000,000 to 





a 30,000,000 workers producing food 
‘ and munitions for our armed forces 
and those of our allies. In terms of 
- volume, Mars will be the best customer 
American business ever had. He will 
- be demanding probably 60% of our 
total production, perhaps more. The 
“ job of reconverting industry to peace- 
time production, of returning men 
0 from overseas to their homes and gain- 
ful employment or school will take our 
0 best efforts. All this must be done sud- 
denly, as contrasted to the almost list- 
0 less way in which we drifted into total 
mobilization. And it must be done in a 
| moral and psychological atmosphere 
unsupported by wartime appeals. 
D- Complex and enormous as that task 
] of demobilization will be, it can be 
le done and done without disaster. But 
that accomplishment must inevitably 





entail for a substantial period continu- 
w ation of many of the controls exercised 
by government. Even that will not be 
half enough, however, unless business 
and industry give wholehearted, un- 
stinted co-operation. It is going to take 
planning and planning on the grand 


scale. 


WHEN PEACE COMES 


If you have the full picture of what 
the American economy is going to 
look like by early 1944, it should re- 
quire no argument to establish that 
anything less than large-scale planning 
would invite complete collapse. Not 
only will well over half of the popula- 
f tion be directly supported by war 
work, military or otherwise, and the 
whole of it making very genuine sacri- 
fices to see that Hitler and Hirohito 
are not permitted to do our planning 
for us—not only this, but millions of 
men and women will have been trans- 
planted from their old homes. They 
will all have the fresh memory of an 
economy which was abruptly prodded 
by war into activity representing the 
difference between a national income 
in 1939 of $70,000,000,000 and the 
$120,000,000,000 of 1942, or perhaps 
something even more spectacular. 

Taxes, forced savings, rationing, 
empty shelves will have withheld from 
these patriotic men and women the re- 
wards of their toil. They will not be in 
a mood to walk the streets looking for 
work or to be thrown on the dole. 
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The war has shown us that the phys- 
ical capacity of this country to produce 
is far greater than we had ever be- 
lieved. When peace comes, we will 
have developed many new and more 
efficient production techniques, and 
the training and skills of the working 
population will be at a peak. Many 
new products will have been developed 
and old ones perfected. We will have a 
production capacity in steel by next 
year well over double the total of 45,- 
000,000 tons produced in 1929. By 
next year, the gargantuan demands of 
war will have expanded aluminum pro- 


duction in this country 10 times over. 
compared with the 1939 production of 
327,000,000 pounds. A recent estimate 
showed that there had been more than 
a 50% increase in electric power con- 
sumption since 1939, and expansion 
in that field is still moving ahead at a 
fast clip. 

Magnesium, a metal one-third light- 
er than aluminum, is already in pro- 
duction at a rate more than 100 times 
the pre-war rate. Much of it is taken 
directly from sea water, so that we 
may anticipate that a large part of the 
structural metal of the future will be 
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ESSENTIAL MATERIALS 
FOR WAR AND PEACE 


\ \ HEN Forbes Magazine was established 
twenty-five years ago, International was 


then the leading producer of phosphate in 
the Florida and Tennessee fields. 


Now International is producing many 
raw materials and finished products from 
its mines and plants in more than thirty 
locations. Potash. Phosphates. Fertilizers. 
Chemicals. Magnesium. All of them are 
as indispensable in today’s war-time job as 
they are essential for the better world which 
victory will bring. 


Today and in the future, International is 
prepared to serve you in many ways through 
its partnership with industry and agricul- 


ture. 
Gitemiulional 


MINERALS & CHEMICAL Gozporation 


General Offices - 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 


Mining and Manufacturing 








PHOSPHATE + POTASH «+ FERTILIZER +* CHEMICALS 
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PACIFIC GAS AND 


ELECTRIC 


COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Operates an interconnected gas and electric system, located entirely 
within the State of California. For the past thirty years operations have 
been subject to regulation by the California State Railroad Commission. 


The Company is one of the largest producers and distributors of elec- 
tricity in the United States and also ranks among the major distributors 
of natural gas in the country. On September 30, 1942, electric customers 
numbered 978,649, gas customers 709,094, and water and steam customers 


12,781. 


In the year ended September 30, 1942, 70% of operating revenues 
were derived from sales of electric energy, 29% from sales of gas and 1% 
from minor activities. The well diversified character of the Company’s busi- 
ness tends to stabilize earnings and also to permit of economical operation. 


RECORD OF RECENT GROWTH 











Year Gross Sales of Sales of 
Ended Operating Electricity as 
Dec. 31 Revenue K.W.H. Cubic Feet 
1936 $ 95,333,336 3,696,378,000 53,439,510,000 
1937 100,443,116 3,935,803,000 59,531,331,000 
1938 101,424,595 3,906,866,000 62,477,013,000 
19389 - - - 107,175,353 4,409,568,000 69,934,787,000 
1940 - - - - 109,980,302 4,671,953,000 77,283,044,000 
1941 - - - - 115,353,944 5,067,026,000 89,430,294,000 
1942 (12 mos. to 

Sept. 30) 124,545,789 5,973,825,000 101,715,860,000 


Copies of Annual Reports and Interim Earnings Statements may be obtained on 
application to D. H. Foote, Vice President and Secretary-Treasurer, 245 Market Street, 


San Francisco, Calif. 











“FORBES EPIGRAMS” 


To fill current demands, the original edi- 
tion of “FORBES EPIGRAMS” has been 
reprinted. 

This inspiring collection of B. C. FORBES’ 
epigrams is so thoroughly compiled and in- 
dexed that you can find at a glance one or 
more epigrams on practically every form of 
human aspiration, impulse, emotion, motive 
and action. 


Over five hundred different subjects are 
covered in this book. It is an encyclopaedia 
of human nature written in B. C. FORBES’ 
impressive and vivid style. 

There are volumes of thought in each epi- 
gram. They are direct, fearless, pithy, full 
and complete. They radiate good cheer, opti- 


mism, encouragement, inspiration, ideals 
and ideas. 


RETURN COUPON AT ONCE WITH ONLY $2 FOR YOUR COPY 





B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., INC., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
Enclosed is $2 for a copy of “FORBES EPIGRAMS.” (On N. Y. C. orders add 2c.) 
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Now Available! 








drawn directly from no less inexhaus- 
tible a source than the ocean. Plastics. 
synthetic rubber, new tricks in metal- 
lurgy will give to the economy a great 
variety of new products and to busi- 
ness endless new opportunities. 

Rubber and plastics are but two 
conspicuous products of a new molecu- 
lar chemistry, the industrial and com- 
mercial importance of which is only 
just beginning to be understood. Lig- 
uid fuels fully twice as powerful as 
that now so carefully conserved by the 
rationing boards is just one of the 
promises of the laboratory technicians. 

But perhaps the most spectacular and 
far-reaching technical development 
which will come out of the war will be 
in the field of aviation. The demands 
of war have compressed into a few 
years development of the airplane 
which otherwise might not have been 
anticipated in less than several dec- 
ades. West-coast shipbuilder Henry 
Kaiser is now at work on transport 
planes of a size and performance which 
are certain to revolutionize all future 
transportation. 


RICHER, NOT POORER 


And so we could go on. It all adds 
up to a picture of business opportunity 
which outruns the imagination. This 
nation will be richer, not poorer, when 
the war ends—a Federal debt of $200,- 
000,000 plus notwithstanding. If this 
war has taught us anything, it is that 
it is physical things which count. It is 
in them that a nation is rich or poor. 

The task of organizing our riches 
when the war is over is, to be sure, a 
staggering one. But if America dis- 
plays half the ingenuity and resource- 
fulness for peace that it has shown for 
war, we will win that victory too. 

The future of private enterprise 
lies here. 
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Public Utility Stocks 


By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


ANY large utility holding and 
operating companies have been 
accruing 1942 tax payments at 

a 45% and 90% rate. The reduction 
of normal and surtax to 40%, and the 
preferred dividend deduction from 
surtax net income for operating com- 
panies, will materially reduce tax ac- 
cruals and increase net income. 

The post-war refund of excess profits 
taxes will be of substantial ultimate 
benefit to such companies as American 
Gas & Electric and Public Service of 
New Jersey, whether or not it is re- 
flected in the ‘current income reports. 

The following table summarizes es- 
timates, which include all possible tax 
savings, of the effect of these changes 
in the 1942 tax law on representative 
utility stocks: 


1942 
Estimated 
Earnings Recent 
Per Share Price 
American Telephone & 


CO ee $8.55 $127 
American Gas & Electric 2.20 18 
Cons. Edison of N. Y.... 1.70 16 
Commonwealth Edison .. 1.75 20 
Detroit Edison ........ 1.40 16 
North American ....... 1.45 10 
Public Service of N. J... 1.50 13 
Pacific Gas & Electric.. 2.05 22 
United Gas Improvement — .55 4% 


I would guess that these companies 
might pay in dividends about 75% of 
the foregoing earnings. On this basis, 
the stocks are selling on an attractive 
yield basis. The outlook is brightened 
for utility stocks because of the Re- 
publican victories at the recent elec- 
tion. 

Further comment is given herewith 
with regard to some of the stocks listed 


here in the October 15th issue: 


GENERAL PRECISION EQUIPMENT: 
Manufactures equipment for theatres 
and camera equipment for military 
purposes. Owns 185,000 shares of 
Twentieth-Century Fox. This item, 
plus net working capital, amounts to 
about $15 per share. Earnings last 
year, $2.24; dividend $1. Present 
price, $14; yield 7.1%. 


Paciric Mitts: Leading textile man- 
ufacturer and finisher. No funded 
debt; no preferred stock; 396 shares 
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of common. Sales last year, $69,000,- 
000; earnings before various charges, 
$14.83 per share. After deductions for 
non-recurring items and a large con- 
tingency reserve of $2,500,000, net 
earnings were $6.81 per share. Present 
dividend rate, $2. Stock now around 
$18. Net working capital, $43 per 
share. Present dividend rate, $2. Stock 
now around $18. Net working capital, 
$43 per share; total book value, $69. 


Boun ALUMINUM & Brass: Is one 
of the largest producers of aluminum 
and brass castings in the world and a 
leader in domestic output of internal 
combustion engine bearings. The prod- 
ucts of this company are in planes, 
trucks, automobiles, and a vast variety 
of other precision-built items. No 
funded debt or preferred stock; 352,- 
000 shares of common stock. Earn- 
ings last year, $5.49; dividend $2. 


Present price, about $35. In 1938, the 
company placed in operation a mag- 
nesium foundry. The outlook for this 
company appears excellent. 


JoHNS-MANVILLE: One of the largest 
manufacturers of asbestos and build- 
ing products, and friction material. 
No funded debt; preferred stock, 25,- 
000 shares; common stock, 850,000 
shares. Earnings last year, $8.38; 
paid $3. In bull markets, this stock 
has been a wide mover, and often sells 
on a low-yield basis. Was 155 a few 
years ago; now in the low 60’s. One 
of the best building stocks. 


AMERICAN BraKE SHOE: A leading 
manufacturer of parts for railway, 
automobile and general industrial use. 
Has large war orders. Large demand 
accumulating for post-war railroad re- 
pair work and new equipment. No 
funded debt; 98,000 shares of pre- 
ferred stock; 769,000 shares of com- 
mon. Earned last year, $3.56; paid 
$2.20. Earnings and dividends pos- 
sibly somewhat lower this year. 
Financial condition excellent. Now 27; 
was 80 in 1937. 

Advance release by air mail of this regular 


article will be sent to interested readers on 
the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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INVESTOR'S TAX KIT,1942 
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Revised provisions in the new Tax 
Law affecting capital gains and 
losses are of vital importance to 
owners of securities. The new 1942 
edition of our Investor's Tax Kit 
explains these provisions and points 
out how the investor can take ad- 
vantage of the relief offered by the 
new Tax Law. 


The 1942 Tax Kit, which should 
be even more valuable than our 
edition of last year, contains: 





THIS | : 
INVESTOR 3 
TAX KIT 


@ a survey of the new Tax Law 
as it applies to investors. Prepared for us by the Research 
Institute of America in simple and understandable language; 


© our regular Monthly Letter pointing out significant changes 
in the Tax Law affecting investors; 


@ three Work Sheets which simplify the task of computing 
your capital gains and losses. 


You may obtain a copy of our Investox’s Tax Kit, 1942 with- 
out cost or obligation by writing promptly. Supply limited. 


MERRILL LYNCH, Pierce, FENNER & BEANE 


Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 
Brokers in Securities and Commodities 


70 Pine Street New York 
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ADVERTISING 
GROWS UP 


(Continued from page 53) 


it an offense to omit pertinent facts 
from advertising—facts which have 
pertinent bearing on the claims made. 
It is, of course, natural for a salesman 
to put his best foot forward and keep 
his game leg out of sight. But that can 
be just as damaging to the profession 
as outright dishonesty. For example, 
with the passage of this legislation, it 
was no longer permissible for an ad- 
vertiser to tell the beneficial effects of 
a certain product without also noting 
whatever qualifying facts might be 
clearly attached. To state it another 
way, the advertiser today must not omit 
negatives which affect his claim. 


MORE GOODWILL ADVERTISING 


“If you advertise a ‘wool’ suit and 
it is 40% cotton, you must include that 
fact today. This wasn’t the case 25 
years ago. 

“Another step in this evolutionary 
process has been the campaign on the 
part of the advertising business itself 
against the vulgar, the thing in bad 
taste, the merely silly. You can’t put 
something like that into law. But you 
can fight it. Even though it appears on 
a small scale and in isolated instances, 
that kind of thing damages the entire 
profession. Unfortunately, it isn’t diff- 
cult to cite examples. 

“One which comes to mind is that 
of an ad which presented the idea that 
a young man had risen in his profes- 
sion because he started to drink tea 


every day. Another, equally silly and 


unrealistic, showed a picture of a girl 
on a dance floor in great consternation 
because she saw a very special young 
man coming toward her and realized 
she had dandruff on her shoulder. Of 
course, it would have been quite sim- 
ple to brush the dandruff away. But the 
advertiser dramatized a nonexistent 
tragedy which resulted from failure to 
use a certain shampoo. That kind of 
thing hurts.” 

Summing up this historical process, 
my informant paraphrased: “You see, 
we start with fraud and end up with 
information.” 

The need for informative advertis- 
ing, he said, has been especially em- 
phasized by the war. People need in- 
formation about a great number of 
things because of the war—information 
which the advertiser is best able to 
give. They need to be told about sub- 


stitutes for products no longer avail- 
able; they need information about the 
best way of caring for an article which 
will be irreplaceable for the duration; 
they need to be told about the reasons 
why they can’t get certain products, or 
may not be able to have the choice of 
varieties to which they have been ac- 
customed. 

Benson objects to the term “institu- 
tional advertising” as applied to such 
copy. He prefers to call it “service” or 
“goodwill” advertising. It is obvious, 
he pointed out, that goodwill advertis- 
ing has been greatly expanded because 
of the war. He is sure it will continue 
to expand, and that there is every rea- 
son to justify continued expansion. 
Here he drew a strong contrast be- 
tween this war and the last. 

“War is doing many things and in 
a number of ways to the advertising 
business,” he said. “Priorities, ration- 
ing, the control or curtailment of civil- 
ian goods place an entirely different 
task on many advertisers. If the pri- 
vate enterprise system is to survive, as 
most of us wish, we must keep our 
economy a going concern. Advertising 
has an all-important part in this. The 
advertising dollar is the life blood of 
the free press. It makes a free press 
possible. And goodwill or service ad- 
vertising is essential to the mainte- 
nance of private enterprise. There may 
not be automobiles or tires to sell to- 
day. But after the war there will be. 
Competitive relationships depend in 
large degree on advertising. There is 
no more insistent spur to competition 
than advertising. Good quality and a 
fair price are largely a result of com- 
petition. We must preserve these vir- 
tues of the free enterprise system. And 
one way of doing that is for the in- 
dividual firm to insure its survival by 
keeping its name before the public, by 
identifying itself with worthwhile war 
activity or with consumer welfare. 


EFFECT OF WAR 


“To date, the war has resulted in a 
decrease of roughly 10% in the total 
volume of advertising. Goodwill or 
service advertising got off to a bad 
start. It too frequently was a boast 
about the contribution of the individ- 
ual company to the war effort. With 
nothing to sell, the company wanted to 
tell us that it was doing a job for the 
nation. One can understand that. But 
it is much wiser to serve a social need 
in providing the kind of information 
the public requires because of priori- 
ties and all the rest. Unless advertising 





can demonstrate that it is essential ac. 
tivity, it may be discredited both dur. 
ing and after the war.” 

When we came to the much mooted 
issue of the social value of advertising, 
Benson produced a thousand-plus page 
volume titled, “The Economic Effects 
of Advertising.” Published this year, 
it was, he explained, the product of 
more than four years of research and 
study on the part of the Harvard 
School of Business Administration. 

It was in a sense a child of advertis- 
ing’s own desire to know and improve 
its social value, sponsored and financed 
by the Advertising Research Founda- 
tion. But let me quote Mr. Benson: 


IMITATOR OF LIFE 


“Advertising is as wide as commerce 
or human nature. It is indeed the great 
imitator of life—in all its moods and 
impulses, its nobility and its mean- 
ness, its generosity as well as its selfish- 
ness. 

“That excesses creep into advertis- 
ing is certain; but that is a minor 
point. What our critics overlook is 
something far more fundamental. Com- 
petitive advertising is a spur to the im- 
provement of product, lessening of 
price, bettering of service—on a scale 
which would stagger the imagination 
if we were not so familiar with it.” 

On the score of post-war outlook. 
Benson was equally explicit. 

“We will come out of this war with 
a national income of $120,000,000,000 
a year or more. The wants deferred by 
war will be measured in tens of bil- 
lions. Other billions will have been 
saved in war bonds. People will have 
money and a lot of it. This combina- 
tion looks like tremendous business. 

“As far as I can see, there is only 
one qualification and that is, some un- 
employment may occur while industry 
is tooling up, converting back to a 
peace economy. But that shouldn’t take 
more than about six months.” 

And he even got a little excited for 
a man of scholarly habits when he con- 
cluded: 

“The story of industry has been told 
very feebly. It has been told in gener- 
alities which do not appeal to the peo- 
ple. They want from business what 
they have always had from advertis- 
ing. That is, a concrete appeal to their 
own self-interest; something which will 
give them reassurance in a period of 
uncertainty. They want a picture of a 
society which is comfortable and se- 
cure. And we will have that once we 
win this war.” 
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may well be called The Story of Civilization 


Bread, the most venerable of prepared foods, has helped man, and man in turn has 
bettered the quality of his staff of life. 


YEAST is the life of bread . . . and the story of yeast is the story of scientific research, 
uniform quality, mammoth production, modern refrigeration . .. and daily delivery to 
bakers in every city, town and village throughout the land . . . even by boat, by sled and 
by plane when other transportation is interrupted by floods and blizzards. 

Anheuser-Busch is one of America’s biggest sources of baker’s yeast. 

Year after year, we have striven with research and resources to better the methods 
and facilities for brewing Budweiser. To do this, a laboratory specializing in ferment- 
ology and nutrition. was necessary. Discoveries made in the laboratory and in the 
plant have led to the development of products contributing to human necessity and 
progress. Some of these products would appear to have only a remote relationship to 
brewing, yet, they are the result of scientific research into many allied fields. 


Endless research in making the world’s leading beer 
has led to other products 


VITAMINS, B COMPLEX—Anheuser-Busch is one of the 
world’s largest sources for manufacturers of pharmaceuti- 


cal and food products. 


VITAMIN D—Our plant produces enough of the basic ma- 
terial forVitamin D to supply the entire American market. 


VITAMINS FOR LIVESTOCK—We are America’s biggest 
supplier of yeast vitamins used to fortify animal feeds. 


REFRIGERATING EQUIPMENT—for retailers of frozen 
foods and ice cream the country over. This division is 
now working all-out on glider wing and fuselage assem- 
blies for our Armed Forces. 
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CORN SYRUP—many millions of pounds annually for 
America’s candy industry. 


SYRUPS—for food, table and confectionery uses and 
special syrups for medicinal purposes. 


STARCH—for food, textile, paper and other industries 
—millions of pounds annually. 


DIESEL ENGINES—Adolphus Busch, founder of 
Anheuser-Busch, acquired the first rights to manufacture 
this revolutionary engine in America and thus started 
our great Diesel industry on its way. 


Budweiser... 
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That's the food locker business, which now shows 
signs of becoming a major war-and-peace industry 


\ LITTLE over five years ago an 


industry was born without the 

benefit of press notices, market 
surveys or large-scale financing. Oddly 
enough, the industry was started by a 
cow. The story goes that a farmer’s 
cow was killed by an automobile in 
warm weather, and to save the meat 
for his family he rented space in’ the 
nearest cold storage plant—thus the 
frozen food locker plant industry was 
given its start. 

In 1938 there were 1,269 locker 
plants, of varying size, operating in 33 
states; early in 1942 there were 4,323 
plants in 46 states. If the trend con- 
tinues, more than 5,000 plants will be 
functioning by the end of 1943. 

No evaluation of the dollar business 
resulting from the locker industry has 
been made, but a trade estimate in 
1939 gave $30,000,000 as the invest- 
ment in plant and facilities based on 
1,800 plants, which would indicate 
that this figure might be more than 
doubled for the present 4,323 plants. 


ALL PERISHABLES STORED 


A conservative estimate of the meat 
business alone handled by the indus- 
try would point to $100,000,000 an- 
nually, and this is only part of the 
total since, from its beginning as a 
meat storage industry, the locker busi- 
ness has expanded its activities until 
every known perishable food is being 
prepared, processed, stored and sold. 

Quite naturally, the growth of the fro- 
zen food locker industry has brought 
with it an increase in the consumption 
of perishable foods because of the 
boost it has given to distribution, par- 
ticularly in rural regions. The latest 
survey shows that between 70% and 
75% of all locker plant patrons are 
drawn from farm and rural communi- 
ties. 

Will the industry continue to grow 
during the present emergency? There 
are a number of important factors that 
should be favorable to continued ex- 
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pansion. The Army alone has already 
placed orders for 25,000 tons of frozen 
vegetables to be delivered from the 
1943 crop, and this does not include 
requirements for other services. Nor 
does it include meats. 

There is also the shortage of ma- 
terials for canning meats and vege- 
tables. When the Army Quartermaster 
Corps announced its 1943 vegetable 
requirements, it specifically asked for 
frozen products to conserve tin and 
steel. On the one order it was estimat- 
ed by officials that 10,000,000 pounds 
of new steel and 115,000 pounds of tin 
could be saved. 


GOVERNMENT SURVEYS 


The significance of these factors in- 
fluencing the expansion carries further 
weight, because of the concern of all 
government agencies regarding the 
overall food problem. The place of 
frozen food locker plants in our econ- 
omy is well understood in Washington, 
since the Farm Security Administra- 
tion has made comprehensive and ex- 
haustive surveys of the industry, in- 
cluding studies on the economics of 
operation, and the importance of lock- 
er plants in our food distribution sys- 
tem. With the information the Govern- 
ment has on the industry, and the 
prominent part locker plants may con- 
ceivably play in the food conservation 
program, it is likely that steps will be 
taken to encourage necessary expan- 
sion. 

It is noteworthy that, although vital 
metals are required for the erection of 
locker plants, most of the requirements 
are in wood products and insulating 
materials, shortages of which are not 
serious yet. The refrigerating equip- 
ment may present a bottleneck, but 
this may be modified somewhat by 
future events. There are a number of 
industries facing probable curtailment 
which may provide refrigeration fa- 
cilities. 

Complete economic studies have 


been made and a number of conclu- 
sions are clear. Existing buildings, 
which may be used for locker installa- 
tions, such as meat markets, grocery 
stores, and other such establishments 
having convertible space, are good 
choices for locker plants. First cost for 
such enterprises average from $15.00 
to $20.00 per installed locker. Plants 
of 500 lockers and up may be ex- 
tremely profitable when the services 
of the plant are complete, from slaugh- 
tering to storage of meats, and process- 
ing and storage of fruits and vege- 
tables are included. The chain or 
branch system of locker operation will 
show the greatest profits, for the first 
cost may be as low as $4.00 to $8.00 
per locker (with operation costs be- 
coming lower as the chain is increased 
to its natural economic limit). 


PROFIT MARGINS 


A typical rural locker plant, with 
60% occupancy, may barely break 
even if the plant is less than 300 locker 
capacity; it appears, and a number 
of surveys have supported the opinion, 
that less than 60% occupancy in a 
small plant may render the business 
unprofitable. 

On the other hand, 500-locker plants 
have shown excellent records. Such a 
plant may be operated for between 
$6,000 and $8,000 annually, when not 
connected with a chain or branch sys- 
tem, while the income will vary from 
$12,000 in rural areas to $15,000 in 
urban areas. 

The trend to urban areas is growing. 
With the knowledge now available. 
however, it would seem that the in- 
dustry offers numerous opportunities 
for large-scale operations, both urban 
and rural. Centralized: merchandising 
on the chain grocery store plan, ac- 
companied by the management and 
promotional facilities found in such 
organizations, should put locker plant 
operation into a leading position in 
our national food distribution. 
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of Our Bullet Belching Monsters 


From Libya to the Solomons, America’s 
mechanized monsters roar into battle. In 
many tanks and combat cars, there are two 
crews: a crew of courageous fighting men, 
and with them, The Invisible Crew—preci- 
sion equipment built by Bendix. 

The Invisible Crew gives “breath” to the 
engines of these monsters. It carries their 
brawn to wheels and treads, controls the 


Back Americo’s invincible crew 
.+. our fighters on every front. 


weight and momentum that otherwise 
would make them blundering giants. 

On every front—land, sea and in the air 
— thousands of other Bendix members of 
The. Invisible Crew perform vital tasks for 
the invincible crew—America’s fighting men. 
As the war circles the globe, the skill of 
thousands of Bendix workers is poured into 
the perfection of America’s war machines. 





Buy Wor Bonds and Stamps. 


AVIATION J CORPORATION 


From Coast to Coast, 25 Bendix Plants Are Speeding Members of “The Invisible Crew” to World Battle Fronts 

















Anecdotes from the Past That Give Purpose to the | 





FUTURE 


In these days when human values are being 
seriously challenged, it will reaffirm your con- 
fidence in the future to read these anecdotes 
and flashes of philosophy of men who helped 
build the American industries that are so 
ably producing for Uncle Sam today. 


Already in its second printing, this lively 
book is helping thousands of business men 
make this their greatest year of achieve- 
ment because .. . it proves that WORK is 
the catalyst which unites all other forces for 
getting things done. 


B. C. FORBES, through his years of asso- 
ciation with men who have scaled the heights 
of human achievement, brings you hundreds 
of intimate anecdotes about men who had 
no more than you have to get ahead. 





You can put their systems, their methods, 
their ideas and ideals to immediate prac- 
tical use where you are, with whatever 
talents you possess. 


More Than 200 Pages of Anecdotes 


After-Dinner Anecdotes of: 
WALTER P. CHRYSLER 
THOMAS W. LAMONT 
JOSEPH P. DAY 

JUDGE GARY 

THOMAS LIPTON 

CHARLES M. SCHWAB 


Business Philosophy of: Favorite Mottos of: 
HENRY FORD BERNARD M. BARUCH 
WALTER S. GIFFORD ANDREW CARNEGIE 
CHARLES F. KETTERING ALFRED P. SLOAN 
DANIEL GUGGENHEIM THOMAS J. WATSON 
GEORGE M. VERITY J. P. MORGAN 

JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER THOMAS A. EDISON 


Turn To Them for Courage and Cheer 


Remit Now to Save 20% 
and To Have Your Copy 


Personally Autographed by 
DN 


Gift Suggestion: That boy in the Service will 
turn to this book often for comfort and cheer. 


Mail Order Form TODAY! 





REGULAR PRICE $2.50. REMIT NOW AND SAVE 20%! 


; B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., INC., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Send me a copy of "Little Bits About Big Men" by B. C. FORBES. 
! Check Choice: 11-15 


| [] Enclosed is remittance of $2. | understand this is a saving of 20% over 
| the regular price and that my copy will be autographed by B. C. FORBES. 








(N. Y. C. Resident, add 2¢ for Sales Tax.) 


I 
| [] | will pay postman $2.50, plus few cents postage. 
RR en 


(EIR ae Reale ‘ 


1 P.S.: | understand that | may examine this book for, 5 days and return it 
; for complete refund if for any reason it does not come up to expectations. 
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wives who shopped at Genung’s 

Department Store on November 
4 found themselves on a flag-bedecked 
sales floor surrounded by scores of 
red, white and blue cards bearing the 
slogan, “Sorry! No Sales Without 
Stamps Today!” 

As purchases were made in every 
department, employees writing up the 
sales checks inquired politely, “And 
what war stamps will you take?” 

Every one of the transactions in the 
store during the day was thus accom- 
panied by the purchase of at least one 
10-cent war stamp, and many custom- 
ers bought larger amounts. 

The idea was originated by Archi- 
bald Brush Campbell, vice-president of 
45-year-old Genung’s, Inc. Campbell, 
lifelong resident of Mount Vernon and 
active participant in many local war 
efforts, saw in his “no-sales-without- 
stamps” plan an opportunity to height- 
en war consciousness to an even great- 
er degree than had been accomplished 
by bond-selling booths, or periods 
when only stamps and no merchan- 
dise were sold in the store. 

“We took a deep breath and kept 


M wire VERNON, N. Y., house- 





Coffee, cake and war stamp 
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Sorry! No Sales Without 
Stamps Today 


By BERT DALE 


our fingers crossed,” says Campbell. 
“Though company executives were en- 
thusiastic over the plan from the be- 
ginning, our merchandise men had 
some misgivings as to the sales-wisdom 
of such a promotion during the heavi- 
est volume months of the year. 

“The results, however, have been 
more than satisfactory in every way. 
We sold a total of $10,117 worth of 
war stamps and bonds in the one-day 
promotion—and I personally am con- 
vinced that nearly all of this money 
would otherwise not have been put 
into war stamps. 


SALES VOLUME UP 


“In addition, our sales volume for 
the day was actually 104% more than 
the comparable day of last year!” 

Plans for the intensive promotion 
were developed by Campbell, in con- 
junction with William L. Leeney, 
president of the company, and Kay 
Murphy, advertising manager. 

Teaser advertisements, using bold 
type in four-column by eight-inch 
space—only the words, “Sorry! No 
Sales Without Stamps Next Wednes- 


day!” without store identification— 





The Mayor's wife leads early shoppers, is first to buy stamps 


appeared in the Mount Vernon Daily 
Argus on the Friday, Saturday and 
Monday preceding the event. Tuesday 
night’s paper contained an advertise- 
ment explaining the idea of the pro- 
motion. 

On Wednesday morning, every 
charge account and coupon book cus- 
tomer of the store received an an- 
nouncement postcard in the mail, 
briefly describing the plan. Charge 
customers were urged to charge war 
stamps to their accounts, and a reply 
postcard permitted ordering by mail 
if more convenient. Coupon book pa- 
trons were told that their coupons 
could be used to purchase war stamps 
on the promotion day. 

Before store opening on November 
4, all salespeople attended a mass 
meeting at which instruction was giv- 
en in techniques of offering stamps. 
Saleswomen were supplied with patri- 
otic tricolor bandoliers, and each sell- 
ing employee received a war stamp 
boutonniere as a gift from the store 
management. 

Reprints of the newspaper adver- 
tisement were mounted on display 
cards in the windows and throughout 











the store. Colorful price sign toppers 
repeated the slogan of the day. 

“No Sales Without Stamps” struck 
a responsive chord with Mount Ver- 
non residents. A number of Tuesday- 
afternoon patrons who had read the 
newspaper advertisement told sales- 
people that they would like to buy war 
stamps with their purchases “without 
waiting for tomorrow.” 

When store doors opened at 9.30 
a.m., the group of waiting customers 
was headed by Mrs. Mary Pruser Hus- 
sey, wife of Mount Vernon’s Mayor 
William Hart Hussey, who had put 
aside other duties to be the first cus- 
tomer of the day. 

Shoppers accepted the “No Sales 
Without Stamps” idea as entirely rea- 
sonable and logical. Throughout the 
day, only one customer voiced an ob- 
jection. Her defiance of, “You can’t 
buy patriotism!” was somewhat tem- 
pered by the fact that her open hand- 
bag revealed a well-filled war stamp 
album. 

Only one resident, it seemed, had 
not known about the plan. Little Bar- 
bara Forehan, sent to Genung’s by her 
mother to purchase a slip, had clutched 
in her hand only the exact dollar need- 
ed. A minor tragedy was averted when 
Store Manager William P. Conklin 
happened by and asked the almost- 
tearful child what was wrong. Conklin 
dug into his pocket to lend her a dime 
so she could buy a war stamp. 

Store employees participated in the 
promotion with additional stamp and 
bond purchases. The oldest employee, 
Harriet Bayles, celebrated the day by 
investing in a $500 war bond. 

The company intends to repeat the 
plan in its other stores located through- 
out Westchester County, New York, 
and southern Connecticut. 


BRIEFS 


Nelson has made himself plain on 
this point: Machinery stored away for 
use after the war must (1) be thrown 
on the scrap-pile, or (2) be converted 
to the war effort. 

* 

A new viewpoint, gaining favor: 
“Wholesale conversion” of industry to 
war work can undermine our war ef- 
fort. Reason: Preservation of much of 
our civilian economy is essential to 
winning the war and the peace to 
come. 

* 


Gas masks for civilians will soon be 


a part of the American scene. 





Nurturing Leadership 


By WALDO WRIGHT 


W HEN that young fellow you have 
out there pegging away comes 

across with a bobby dazzler of an idea, 

what do you, his boss, do with it? 

You wouldn’t be able to look your 
youngsters in the eye if you struck out 
his name, and inserted your own, be- 
fore sending the suggestion “upstairs.” 

At first glance you may think the 
idea is mighty close to something you 
offered at a conference five weeks ago, 
and which was brushed aside as im- 
practical for the duration. If so, you 
may want to call in the young fellow 
and, with a splattering of braggadocio, 
tell him you were there first. 

But wait. 

Is this idea more completely thought 
through than the one you sprung? 
Hasn’t Tom suggested an improvement 
in your method of handling the “be- 
cause-we re-at-war” theme and the pos- 
sibilities of turning the shortage of the 
same thing into an argument for con- 
tinued brand consciousness? 

Yes, your first temptation to call 





Next Issue 





woop 


The use of wood, as a sub- 
stitute for war-vital metals, 
continues to make news. In 
fact, all signs point to a new 
“wood age.” Next issue, W. R. 
E. Baxter discusses the sub- 
ject in an idea-packed story 
you can’t afford to miss. 


PRODUCTION 
POOLS 


The practice of small man- 
ufacturers pooling facilities 
and brains to get war orders 
has proved its worth. If you 
want all the evidence, be sure 
to read Frank J. Taylor’s ex- 
citing story on the idea in the 
next issue. 











Tom in and do a bit of after-luncheon 
boasting about you having been there 
“firstest” with the “mostest” would 
have been just as unfair as scribbling 
your name over his and passing the 
plan off as your own. 

What is a fair and constructive way 
for an executive to handle these sug- 
gestions, which your juniors develop 
and submit trustingly to you. There is 
only one creative procedure: Pass the 
idea, as is, to the “Old Man” and let 
the thought stem from Tom to man- 
agement. 

And what else? 

If you really think the idea, in its 
present form, is equal or better than 
your original idea, tell the “Old Man” 
what a smart suggestion it is and fight 
for its trial. 


LET TOM TALK 


If questions come up, bring Tom 
into the discussion and let him answer 
the “Old Man” or even the board of 
directors in person. And watch the boy 
grow into a man right before your 
eyes. 

And where does that land you? Is 
that the quick and easy way to the 
bone pile? Will Tom climb over your 
framework to a soft berth for himself? 
Not on your life. If your company is 
worth a priority, it’s headed by cap- 
able executives. If you must get credit, 
your cue is to point out to your boss 
your rightful pride as a leader of men, 
in developing a real executive in your 
own little department hot house. 

As you let Tom, and Harriet, and 
Edwin grow, they keep pushing you up 
with them. And when you've passed 45 
and brain pays better than energy, you 
are rightfully using the enthusiasm of 
youth and the new ideas of post-war 
executives to develop, to keep you 
moving upward. 

The potato hides its eyes in the 
ground, keeps its offspring in the dark. 
When dealing with junior’s sugges- 
tions, remember the bean sprout. It 
pushes so hard against the clay that 
it drives up the old bean with it, until 
both of them are in the sun. The point 
is, don’t be afraid to grow with your 
subordinates. 


FORBES 


My Companys War 
On Waste 


This is the third prize-winning paper 
in the ForBes contest, “How My Com- 
pany Conserves and Salvages Metals 
Vital for War.” 


N dire need of metals for war, 

America today looks to her scrap 

heaps and junk yards as veri- 
table “mines above ground” which, 
if tapped, will yield ton upon ton 
of vital metal to feed our gigantic 
war arsenal. 

For many years, Western Electric 
has been tapping the huge above-the- 
ground mine of obsolete and worn-out 
telephone equipment. Removed from 
Bell System service, this equipment is 
collected and sorted at 29 strategically 
located distributing houses, then 
shipped to the Nassau Smelting and 
Refining Co., Staten Island. 

While most of the output of this 
subsidiary normally returns to West- 
ern Electric to be re-fabricated into in- 
struments of communication, a large 
part of its bronze production now goes 
into Navy propellers, much of its 
brass into ordnance parts. In an aver- 
age year Nassau’s deliveries to West- 
ern Electric and outside customers to- 
tal more than 90,000,000 pounds of re- 
born metal. 


SEGREGATION AT SOURCE 


What about machine scrap—punch 
press skeletons, chips from milling op- 
erations, the odds and ends of metal 
that are the inevitable by-products of 
metals manufacturing? Visit Western 
Electric’s plants and you'll find— 
readily accessible from each machine 
—row upon row of bins, each for a 
specific type of metal. 

Segregation at the source, the com- 
pany found years ago, is the secret of 
successful reclamation. These bins go 
directly to the reclamation plants the 
company mantains at its Works lo- 
cations, there to be refined, re-cast, 
rolled and shaped into strips of metal 
to feed the assembly lines once again. 
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By ALVIN VON AUW 


Now what of apparatus, not obso- 
lete, but which has been removed from 
service because of the failure of a 
single part? Here again Western Elec- 
tric distributing houses move into the 
forefront of the Bell System’s war on 
waste, for in these supply depots, shop 
employees disassemble telephones and 
other apparatus, repair and replace ail- 
ing parts, and return the equipment to 
operating telephone companies for re- 
turn to service. This activity has been 
a major distributing house function 
for many years, but today—with fewer 
and fewer new telephones leaving the 
assembly lines— it has taken on new 
importance. 


BOARD OF STRATEGY 
Long before Pearl Harbor the Bell 


System set up an inter-company com- 
mittee, a board of industrial strategy, 
whose job it is to co-ordinate the fac- 
tors of procurement, design, manufac- 
ture and operation involved in a full- 
scale attack on the problem of short- 
ages. For years these men had devoted 
their efforts to finding new metals, al- 
loys, and compositions which—for rea- 
sons of efficiency or economy—might 
replace those normally used in tele- 
phone manufacture. For many months 
now they’ve been applying this experi- 
ence to the hunt for alternatives, to 
the job of releasing as much metal and 
material as possible from assembly 
lines turning ‘out telephones to assem- 
bly lines turning out bullets, bombs 
and other bundles for Berlin. Despite 
the fact that civilian manufacture was 
due to taper off in 1942, they have 
bent every effort to save as much 
aluminum, zinc, copper, etc., as pos- 
sible in the manufacture of each indi- 
vidual piece of equipment. 

Programs for Bell System expan- 
sion—until today—have been figured 
in long range terms. For instance, it 
seemed but commonsense economy to 
engineer central office construction 
with a view to expansion over a period 





of years. But war has changed all that. 
Perhaps it may cost more in the long 
run to construct switchboard additions 
to meet requirements of a period of a 
year only, but it saves copper and 
saves it now! 

Faced with the dilemma of expand- 
ing telephone facilities to meet war 
communications needs and, at the same 
time, saving materials, the Bell System 
is employing such peacetime develop- 
ments as “carrier telephony” to a 
greater extent than ever before. So 
great are the savings effected by “car- 
rier’ —the technique by which several 
conversations may be sped where but 
one went before—that, if the total 
carrier circuit mileage expected to be 
placed in operation by 1942’s end 
were to be duplicated by ordinary open 
wire construction, more than 300,000 
tons of additional copper would be re- 
quired. 

By broadcast and bill insert, newspa- 
per and magazine advertising, the Bell 
System is calling for public co-opera- 
tion in its double-barreled effort to 
conserve materials and keep the na- 
tion’s voiceways open for war mes- 
sages. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


In a nationwide educational pro- 
gram, employees are being urged to 
“set the example.” “Shoot more, talk 
less,” the slogan goes; “let the copper 
go to shells—not circuits.” 

Publicity in employee newspapers 
and magazines spotlights industrial 
thrift, so that saving materials by 
painstaking care of tools, equipment, 
office supplies, etc., may become as in- 
stinctive as saving string to a Ver- 
mont housewife. 

Western Electric’s recent two-reel 
movie release, “Mines Above Ground,” 
has already brought the company’s 
“strategy of materials” to the atten- 
tion of thousands of engineers and 
members of local salvage groups 
throughout the country. 
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At New York's Grand Central 
Terminal just toss your bag to a 
porter and say “Hotel Roosevelt”’ 
. . « He'll escort you through our 
private passageway, direct to the 
Roosevelt lobby . . . Time-saving 
convenience and complete comfort 
.. . Satisfying meals . . . Attractive 
rooms with bath, from $4.50. 


A 25% reduction on Room Rates 
to Service Men 


GUY 

LOMBARDO 
and his 

Orchestra in the 


ROOSEVELT 
GeRitt 


Nightly except 


HOTEL Sundoys 


ROOSEVELT 


MADISON AVE. AT 45th ST., NEW YORK 
BERNAM G. HINES, Managing Director 
























DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


The directors of Chrysler Corporation 
have declared a dividend of seventy- 
five cents ($.75) per share on the out- 
standing common stock, payable 
December 14, 1942, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
November 14, 1942. 


B. E. HUTCHINSON 
Chairman, Finance Committee 




















“CANADA DRY” 


Dividend Notice 


At the meeting of the Board of Directors of 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Incorporated, a Del- 
aware Co ation, held October 27, 1942, a 
dividend fifteen cents (15¢) per share was 
declared, payable December 11, 1942, tc stock- 
holders of record at the close of business, 
November 25, 1942. 


W. J. WILLIAMS, Secretary 











Your dividend notice in 
ForBEs directs nationwide at- 
tention of influential investors 
in finance and industry to 
your company. 











THE PATTERN 
OF BUSINESS 


(Continued from page 80) 


The meat shortage is giving wings 
to this year’s turkey market. The de- 
mand is 35% above last year. 


* 


Some college facilities are being 
converted into Army and Navy train- 
ing bases. 

* 

The number of motor vehicles on 
America’s highways shrank by 1,500,- 
000 for the period ending October 1, 
1942, a result of gas rationing and 
disintegration of tires and parts, 
along with unwillingness of owners to 
register in the face of numerous re- 
strictions. 

* 

Get ready for government 
blanks and forms. Harassed employ- 
ers will be expected to furnish de- 
tailed data on salaries and increases, 
according to regulations which may 
be ready by the time you read this. 


more 





The_metal shortage has been a boon 


to pre-fabrie. ted lumber dealers. 
& 


The shoe business will soon be on 
the up-grade, merchants believe. The 
WPB’s conservation order, limiting 
styles and colors, is expected to help. 
instead of harm the industry. New 
models stress practicality. 


* 


Lowered civilian demand for paints 
is a result of a scarcity of painters. 
Raw materials are comparatively plen. 


tiful. 
7 


With certain grades of lumber be- 
coming scarce, concrete and clay 
products are being boomed as substi 
tutes for metals. 

* 


Watch for an OPA move to crack 
down on retailers who are violating 
maximum price regulations. Thousands 
of warning notices have already been 
issued. Further violations may bring 
court action to suspend licenses. 








THe WAACS and WAVES may look 
snappy, but they have nothing on these 
gals of the Monsanto Chemical Co., 
who are here shown in their new uni- 
forms, designed by the company. The 


Internationa! 
uniforms are in three colors, each de- 
noting a branch to which the wearer 
belongs. White indicates laboratory. 
blue, mechanical department, khaki. 
operating department. Pretty nice, eh? 
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MEETF- THE WORLD’S GREAT THINKERS 


AN INVITATION FROM B. C. FORBES 


OME WITH ME, one evening, away from pressing business cares and screaming 
headlines and enjoy the company of the world’s greatest men. Relax and expand 
in their wise and inspiring attitude toward life. 


For years I have made it a practice to spend at least a few minutes each day reading the 
words of famous men throughout the ages. From their stimulating messages I have de- 
rived much satisfaction and encouragement. Many outstanding men, with whom I have 
come in intimate contact, have confided to me that they, too, share my habit of snatching 
a few precious minutes from each crowded day to study the words of men whose deeds and 


thoughts have moulded our times. 


America 639 Messages 
to Stimulate 


Needs Such a Book Successful 

T hinking 
Today 

For years these friends of mine have 


been urging that I edit a truly repre- 
sentative selection of the inspiring mes- 
sages which have done so much to 
encourage the American way of life. 
Such a book, it was emphasized, would 
save them time, eliminate useless hunt- 
ing through dross for thoughts of gold. 


And so I am delighted to announce that, 
aided by the staff of FORBES Maga- 
zine, I have compiled in one handsome- 
ly bound volume 639 of the greatest of 
these messages, titled THOUGHTS 
ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE. Many 
of the men whose writings appear in 
this book were confronted by almost 
exactly the same problems you face. 
You will be heartened and aided by 
understanding their own solutions of 
them. 


What Readers Say: 


“After reading a copy of ‘Thoughts on the Business 
of Life’, I was so impressed I want 100 additional 
copies for distribution to our personnel.” 

J. M. J., Detroit, Michigan 


“Am delighted with my copy of ‘Thoughts on the 
Business of Life’. Please send eighteen additional 
copies for distribution to our staff.” 

M. E. M., Cincinnati, Ohio 


“Congratulations on the epic results achieved in 
your ‘Thoughts on the Business of Life’. It is the 
most enlightening guidebook for the proper method 
of attaining success it has been my good fortune 


to study.” 
F. J. McK., New York, N. Y. 
“Reminds me a lot of Elbert Hubbard’s ‘Scrap 
Book.” 
W. C. H., St. Paul, Minn. 
“Have not yet completed giving copies to mem- 


bers of my organization.” 
R. M. L., N. Y..C. 







The Wisdom of All Ages 


Trooping across its pages is the wis- 
dom, the philosophy, the inspiration of 
men who have left their imprint on our 
civilization. Lincoln, Pasteur, Thoreau, 
Confucius, Disraeli, Goethe, Napoleon, 
Ruskin, Cicero, Voltaire, Washington, 
Jefferson, Emerson, Twain, Webster, 
Milton, Tolstoi, Ingersoll, Dumas, 
Shakespeare, Edison, Coolidge, Lowell, 
Hubbard, Swinburne, Steinmetz. And 
among present-day leaders, clear think- 
ers such as: John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
Owen D. Young, Henry Ford, Albert 
Einstein, Roger Babson, Walter C. 
Teagle, Charles Evans Hughes, Walter 
Lippmann, Edward R. Stettinius, Eugene 
G. Grace, Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, 
Charles F. Kettering, Daniel Willard. 
Rabbi Wise, Thomas J. Watson. 
Winthrop W. Aldrich, Dr. Christian 
F. Reisner, Charles R. Gay, David 
$2.00 Sarnoff, Nicholas Murray Butler and 
hundreds of others. 


For Every FORBES Reader 


I want every FORBES reader to enjoy this book and I know that many 
of you will wish to present copies to your friends, customers, business 
associates and employees. Therefore, I have deliberately set the price 
low, $2. Order a copy for yourself and examine it carefully for five days. 
If you don’t agree that it belongs on your desk or in your library, return 
it and we will refund your purchase price without question. 


seresenseesees MAIL COUPON TODAY .n-cnennneneeeny 





B. C. FORBES WILL PERSONALLY AUTOGRAPH COPY IF 
YOU REMIT NOW! Check here if you enclose $2.00 with — 
In that case WE pay postage charges. Note: If resident of N. 

add 2c for Sales Tax. 
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On THE BUSINESS 
@rF LEFF E: 


THE GOAL of life is imminent in each 
moment, each thought, word, act, and 
does not have to be sought apart from 
these. It consists in no specific achieve- 
ment, but the state of mind in which 
everything is done, the quality infused 
into existence. The function of man is 
not to attain an object, but to fulfill a 
purpose; not to accomplish but to be 
accomplished. —S. E. STANTON. 


We must be truthful and fair in the 
ordinary affairs of life before we can 
be truthful and fair in patriotism and 
religion. —Ep. Howe. 


A man has to live with himself, and 
he should see to it that he always has 
good company. 

—Cnar.es Evans HucHes. 


No earthly ruler, no system of gov- 
ernment, no union of nations can take 
Christ’s place. For the world seeks and 
craves a ruler, a sovereign who, al- 
though infinitely powerful, is still meek 
and just; who can lead us to victory 
over our own passions and teach us 
that only in submission to His law 
can we find peace, that only by being 
subject to His just rule can all the na- 
tions of the world be healed of their 
wounds. 

—Wa ter P. Kevcenserc, D.D. 


A gentleman is one who never hurts 
anyone’s feelings unintentionally. 
—OLIveR HERForD. 


Here every employee is assistant to 
the president. —K.V.P. Macazine. 


You cannot run away from a weak- 
ness; you must sometime fight it out 
or perish; and if that be so, why not 
now, and where you stand? 

—Rosert Louis STEVENSON. 


Egotism is the anesthetic which na- 
ture gives us to deaden the pain of 
being a fool.—Dr. HERBERT SHOFIELD. 
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It is not being out at heels that makes 
a man discontented, it is being out at 
heart. To be contented is to be good 
friends with yourself. —Biiss CARMAN. 


GuTs 
A man may be handsome, 
He may even be smart, 
But the thing that really matters 
Is what’s in his heart. 


In the race of Life and Business, 

It isn’t the face or the form; 

It’s the will to do—the will to fight, 

It’s plain guts that carries us on. 
—Horace E. DeLtsser. 


Happiness in this world, when it 
comes, comes incidentally. Make it the 
object of pursuit, and it leads us a 
wild-goose chase, and is never attained. 
Follow some other object and very 
possibly we may find that we have 
caught happiness without dreaming of 
it; but likely enough it is gone the 
moment we say to ourselves, “Here it 
is!” like the chest of gold that treasure- 
seekers find. 

—NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


No amount of pay ever made a good 
soldier, a good teacher, a good artist, 
or a good workman. —Ruskin. 





A Text 


If that nation against whom 
I have pronounced turn from 
their evil, I will repent of 
the evil that I thought to do 
unto them.—JEREMIAH 18:6 


Sent in by M. S. Hahn, Turtle 
Creek, Pa. What is your favor- 
ite text? A Forbes book is pre- 
sented to senders of texts used. 














Kindness is not” 5 a privilege, but 
a duty. We were put into this world to 
be kind and to do our utmost to make 
it easy for everyone else to be just and 
happy. When we divert from this 
course we only invite distress and un- 
happiness upon ourselves. Perhaps the 
greatest evil force behind all war is 
intolerance—taking from the free the 
right to their inheritance. We had 
nothing to say about the circumstance 
of our birth. We have to accept what 
we are in good grace. There is, there. 
fore, no room for intolerance on ou 
part concerning anyone. “Judge not. 
that ye be not judged,” still holds as a 
wonderful maxim of life. 
—Georce MATTHEW ADAMs. 


Prejudices are the real robbers: 
vices the real murderers. The great 
dangers are within us.—Victor Huco. 


The men who have accomplished 
great things in the world have invari- 
ably been prodigious workers. You 
will do well to emulate their example. 
Whatever your present responsibilities 
are, apply yourself to them with dili- 
gence. Purpose and endurance are the 
handmaids of successful enterprise. 
Many men have the means but not the 
application for great achievement. The 
one certain way to win distinction in 
any line of endeavor is through intelli- 
gent and incessant labor. 

—GRENVILLE KLEISER. 


Commonsense in an uncommon de- 
gree is what the world calls wisdom. 
—COLERIDGE. 


How seldom a top-ranking profes- 
sional baseball umpire reverses a de- 
cision! When he decides he usually 
sticks to his decision—and he is usu- 
ally right! Vacillating people seldom 
succeed. They seldom win the solid 
respect of their fellows. Successful men 
and women are very careful in reach- 
ing decisions and very persistent and 
determined in action thereafter. 

—L. G. Exiorr. 


Try to put well in practice what you 
already know; and in so doing, you 
will, in good time, discover the hidden 
things you now inquire about. Prac- 
tice what you know, and it will help 
to make clear what now you do not 


know —REMBRANDT. 
& 


In response to many requests from readers, 
639 “Thoughts” which have appeared here 
have been published in book form. Price $2. 














mi f [were twice as big 


“Then I could give the public all the service it wants and take care 









of the war on top of that. 


“But I can’t get bigger now because materials are needed for shoot- 
ing. So I’m asking your help to make the most of what we have. 


“Please don’t make Long Distance calls to centers of war activity 
unless they are vital. Leave the wires clear for war traffic.” 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Reliable production contrels 
keep watch at nights. 
$ 
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